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THE CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN POLICY. 


Ir continues to seem as certain as it has long seemed that the Liberal 
Party will be in a majority in the next Parliament. There is still a 
doubt if the majority will be large enough to enable the new Govern- 
ment to have a foreign policy of its own, and to do anything as 
regards our relations with the Continental Powers except live from 
hand to mouth. Yet hand-to-mouth treatment will hardly suffice 
for long to meet the dangers of the Egyptian and Newfoundland 
cases. Neither will it cope with the existing total want of protection 
for British subjects in Madagascar. There is also extreme probability 
of a renewal of the war between France and Madagascar, for which 
renewal Lord Salisbury will be in part responsible, and which will 
awaken the interest of all the British Mission Churches and of all 
friends of humanity. Though harm has been done by Conservative 
delay, it is not too late, on the one hand, to keep our word about 
Egypt, and on the other hand, to act justly towards our Newfoundland 
colonists, even though this means acting firmly towards France. The 
Newfoundland and the Egyptian questions may indeed be brought 
together in our negotiation, but to include Madagascar in it will be 
difficult, so completely has Lord Salisbury gone out of his way to 
jeopardize British interests in Madagascar, and to surrender those 
liberties of the Hova nation which were not ours to give up. Even 
if it is too late for us as a country to say a word for Madagascar, it 
is not too late for the Churches—for the Church of England, for the 
Congregationalists, for the Society of Friends; and these bodies, 
when they act together, are powerful not only in England but in 
the United States. The American Consul for Madagascar transacts 
affairs with the Malagasy native Government, and it is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that his Government shrink from following Lord 
Salisbury’s recognition of French rights. It is possible that the 
Americans may speak for the Malagasy people and inaugurate in 
their case that policy of protecting by moral influence the Protestant 
VOL. LI. N.S, B 
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peoples throughout the world, which is likely to be theirs in the 
future. The French, too, would listen to them ; not to us. 

Lord Rosebery, for there can be no doubt that he must again be 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, will, naturally, try 
to avoid the Madagascar question. What, in other matters, will he 
be able to effect? A cautious man—how cautious we may judge 
from the remarks on the position of this country in foreign affairs 
which he lets drop by the way in his “ Pitt ”—he will disturb and 
undo as little as he can. He will have a free hand from his 
colleagues, whose confidence he possesses, and who will be plunged 
up to the neck in the details of the Irish Bills. He will have a free 
hand at first from the House of Commons (if the Liberal majority is 
large), except as to Egypt, and a free hand even as to Egypt subject 
to the obvious necessity of entering on negotiations. Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, and the Liberal Party as a whole, will agree in imposing 
on him this condition. But, although Lord Rosebery, Lord Dufferin, 
and Sir P. Currie—the British agents through whom negotiations 
with France must proceed, are all suspected by the French of being 
pro-German, it will need no outside pressure to convince men so 
clear-sighted as Lord Rosebery and Lord Dufferin that negotiation 
as to Egypt is essential, and the former will probably take up at 
once the dropped threads of 1884, 1885, and 1887. Lord Rosebery 
has the advantage of a keen sympathy with colonial feeling, and 
may be trusted to do what is possible towards settling the New- 
foundland question in consonance with colonial rights. 

In what respects as regards foreign affairs has Lord Salisbury 
erred? In the first place, has he erred? Mr. Gladstone has been 
so constantly delighted at the abandonment by Lord Salisbury in 
1885, and again from 1886 to 1892, of what is known as the Jingo 
policy, that he has often lifted up his voice to praise Lord Salisbury’s 
conduct of foreign affairs, and has in this way procured for the 
Conservatives an almost complete immunity from Parliamentary 
attack except on Irish questions. It is true that we have had no 
pro-Turkish demonstrations: no small wars, except that very big 
“ small war” in Burma which has made a heavy drain on the finance 
of India, for which we are morally more responsible than for our 
own finance. The ordinary Philistine says in public that nothing 
can be worse than the foreign, colonial, military and naval policy 
and practice of the Liberal Party. He thinks, for he says in private, 
that the military and naval policy and practice of the Tory Party 
are no better, and he is rightly convinced that, though he pays freely 
for land forces and makes India pay as largely—more largely in pro- 
portion—he has no army at home and but a small one in India, while 
he is doubtful if even the fleet is all that it should be. He is, 
however, on the whole satisfied with the foreign and colonial policy 
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of Lord Salisbury. It has been left to Lord H. Bruce and Mr. 
Beckett, alone among Conservative members of Parliament, to pro- 
test against the Heligoland-Zanzibar convention. Is the public right 
in refusing to them its support, or is the dead-set against Mr. Glad- 
stone, which is the main cause of the favour with which, among Con- 
servatives, the foreign and colonial policy of Lord Salisbury is viewed, 
too absolute to allow the unregenerate Briton to listen to reason ? 
It is odd and it is exceptional, and it is probably a temporary 
phenomenon, that we have to count the mass of the Liberal Party 
as for the moment, for all practical purposes, supporters of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign and colonial policy. The fact that Lord Salisbury 
has not been an active Turk or an active Jingo has proved enough 
to cover everything, and the Tories have been allowed to carry out 
their foreign and colonial policy unhampered by Parliament in a 
degree hitherto unknown in the history of this country, and even 
blessed in the name of the Liberal Party in their worst act—the 
treatment of Newfoundland. Lord Carrington, speaking with the 
prestige of his immense success as a colonial Governor, has sweep- 
ingly condemned the colonial policy of the Conservative admini- 
stration, but he has not carried his party with him against the 
dead-weight of indifferent satisfaction produced by what is thought 
to be Mr. Gladstone’s virtual, or at least tacit, acquiescence in 
Conservative foreign and colonial policy. 

What, then, have the Tories done with the free hand that has been 
given them? Aboveall, they have “made-up to’ Germany, and this 
apparently for no definite object and with no definite result. They have 
given to Germany as far as they could give ; they have certainly helped 
her to procure the renewal of the Triple Alliance, by inducing sanguine 
Italians to believe that the British fleet will protect them against 
France, though as a fact we all know that the House of Commons 
will not allow a British fleet to do anything of the kind. France has 
wholly given up the temporal power, and would not have threatened 
Italy had Italy held aloof from the Triple Alliance ; and, in spite of a 
recent speech by the minister of Austria-Hungary, intended to “ pay- 
out”’ Italy for her talks with Russia, it is not Austria that would 
have raised the question. Our Government have also given Ger- 
many, so far as they could give, a vast tract in Africa in which 
British subjects had traded and Britons had nreached the Gospel, but in 
most of which no German had ever been. They have given Germany 
Heligoland, which they might have sold dear, and which, if Mr. Glad- 
stone had given, they would have destroyed him for giving. “I 
deprecated,”’ says a Tory member to his constituents, “ the surrender 
of an ancient dependency like Heligoland, to satiate a shadowy claim,” 
but, on this point, that Tory member stood alone. Her Majesty’s 
Government nominally obtained in return a protectorate of Zanzibar 
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—that is, of the little island of Zanzibar. But they might previously 
have had, save for an old promise to France, the protectorate of all 
Zanzibar—theisland and the coast, and the reversion of the whole after 
the late Sultan’s death. Virtually they had it. For the protectorate of 
the island of Zanzibar, coupled with a giving-up by us of the greater 
portion of the Zanzibar coast, in which previously we had had 
almost a monopoly of the trade, and, in, consequence of this same 
old promise to France, our Government gave France a free hand in 
Madagascar. Thus they sacrificed, so far as in them lay, not only a 
gallant little Christian people, determined to struggle to the last 
against foreign oppression, but also vast British missionary interests, 
and considerable British trading interests, which are now paralyzed 
by the Hova Government finding that, unlike the American Govern- 
ment, we insist on trying to transact business through a French 
Resident, whose right to interfere they will not recognise. All 
this for what? What have we gained by it? In Africa our share 
is less than it was thought to be before we came to a division; less 
than our trade and travel and right of discovery justify. In Zanzi- 
bar we have substituted a protectorate of a portion for a virtual 
protectorate of the whole, and at the same time we have given up 
Heligoland for which we might have had consideration. I have 
had other opportunities of going into the details of the surrender in 
Africa to Germany, and in Newfoundland to France. The Egyp- 
tian occupation—the jealousy of France at our virtual violation of 
our promises—the need for German countenance, must be the secret, 
as they are the only possible, explanation. What but Egypt can 
explain our lapse from the straight path in the case of Madagascar ? 
France was a partner with us in an arrangement with regard to 
Zanzibar which suited our trade better than any other possible plan, 
and under which British-Indian settlement upon the coast had pro- 
ceeded merrily. We suddenly gave Germany, for nothing, the 
better half of this coast, and then made ourselves the catspaw of the 
Germans to cram the new arrangement down the throat of France. 
We assisted in or looked on at bombardments and blockades which 
ruined our Indian traders, and then, establishing on the island only 
a protectorate (which on island and coast alike we had enjoyed in 
practice), we bought the consent of France by recognising in her a 
fraudulent protectorate of Madagascar. As I sympathise with the 
French with regard to Egypt, I may perhaps the more freely express 
my opinion against them on the subject of Madagascar, against their 
treatment of which question the missionary bodies, so popular in 
the island with the natives, have, in some cases publicly, and in some 
privately, protested. 

The French are trying at the present moment to set up a judicial 
establishment in Madagascar, but, should its police lay hands on 
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Malagasy subjects, these will probably, having law and treaty on 
their side, resist their would-be captors, and the result may not 
improbably be a fresh expedition and a renewed war. The Hovas 
have justice with them, but one hesitates to say anything which can 
encourage them in resistance to a Power which in the long run 
must evidently, if she chooses, be too strong for them. 

There never were poor people more disturbed to know what an 
international arrangement meant than were the Malagasy when they 
heard that the Government of Lord Salisbury had “ recognised the 
French protectorate with its consequences.” This “ protectorate ” 
had no existence, for the Malagasy had fought in arms against it 
with success; had refused to sign a treaty containing the word, aud 
had received from the plenipotentiaries, Admiral Miot and M. 
Patrimonio, a letter in which it was expressly stated that there was 
to be no such thing. This letter was annexed to the treaty, and the 
treaty was only signed by the Hovas on this formal explanation. 
The French Parliament ratified the treaty, put their own construc- 
tion on its meaning, and informed the world that their plenipoten- 
tiaries had exceeded their instructions in writing the letter which has 
been named. When the pagan powers of the old world could not 
or would not carry out their engagements, they used to send back 
their plenipotentiaries to be dealt with as the other party chose. 
Admiral Miot and M. Patrimonio were not handed to the Hovas by 
the French. Had they been, nothing worse would have happened 
to them than to have been told to go in peace, The Malagasy 
people, though some of their statesmen may not be above temptation, 
are firmly resolved to fight to the death rather than accept French 
jurisdiction. The 1,300 Malagasy Congregational Churches, the 
numerous native bodies connected with the Church of England and 
with the Society of Friends, look to the United Kingdom as the 
country that they reverence, imitate, respect. That Power, which 
had no direct concern with them, except indeed that its subjects 
had provided them with British civilisation, now goes out of its way 
to hand them over to a Power which, for every reason, bad or good, 
and especially as a Roman Catholic Power, they detest. By our 
example to the other countries we have helped to sell the Hovas 
into political slavery—slavery which, but for possible American 
interference, will be reached after the English civilisation of the 
country has been wrecked in a wicked war. 

Nothing has yet been said of the French establishment at Diego 
Suarez. The desire of the French to obtain a great naval and 
military station at British Sound was perhaps their reason for 
their action towards Madagascar, and I admit to the full that, 
according to the doctrines which prevail among the nations, they 
may be held to be not without justification in the seizure of this 
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port and strip of land. Some Conservatives attacked Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second administration for making no protest against that 
declaration of a protectorate over Tunis by France which gave 
France the naval station of Biserta, but the Conservatives as a party 
made no objection, and Lord Salisbury at Berlin had himself sug- 
gested that France should go to Tunis, on the ground that Carthage 
could not be left to the barbarians. It is natural that France should 
wish to have a great military and naval station in the Indian seas. 
The seizure of it is an act directed against us in view of possible 
hostilities some day. But just as Mr. Gladstone’s second adminis- 
tration seized on Port Hamilton (and I for one would have kept and 
fortified it), so we must be prepared to see France seize on the 
coaling-stations she thinks necessary to her existence at sea in war. 
Diego Suarez or British Sound was, however, the subject of due 
cession by the Hova Government after the war, and there is no 
question open which concerns this bay and strip of land. But the 
treatment of the Hova people as regards their real country, their 
interior, and our eagerness to recognise that protectorate to which 
they had not consented, will remain a blot upon our name. 

If our supposed Egyptian necessities are put out of view, it is not 
possible to defend what has been done by way of cession of rights 
to Germany in Africa (coupled with the loss of Heligoland), and 
to France in Newfoundland and Madagascar. 

Once more I ask, What have we gained by these surrenders ? 
The only two Powers in the world who can do us harm are France 
and Russia: France because her maritime enterprise would enable 
her in case of war to imperil our trade; and Russia, because by 
moving a few men in Central Asia she can force us to spend so much 
money upon Indian military preparation as to jeopardize our hold 
on India. Our one most real danger is an eventual advance by 
Russia on the north-west frontier of India. Our Other possible 
danger is of a coalition against us of Russia and France, to the 
destruction of our sea-borne trade. Russia, or Russia and France, 
alone can hurt us. Therefore we have made friends with their 
foes, but without gaining an alliance. We stop short at the 
point at which friendship with their foes might possibly be useful. 
Should Russia ever complete her Asian railway and concentrate 
troops with transport within striking distance, will German forces 
march to our assistance under treaties concluded by Lord Salisbury ? 
There are no such treaties. If Russia and France should ever 
coalesce against our trade, we have no security that Germany would 
invade France to help us, and she would, as a fact, be more likely to 
look on at first till she discerned a distinct interest and opportunity. 
One would suppose that there would be something to be said on the 
impolicy of being on bad terms with the only two Powers that can 
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do us hurt, without being on sufficiently good terms with their 
opponents to have allies. I can understand the policy of a frank 
adherence to the Triple Alliance with the intention one day of 
crushing our possible opponents, but it is not the policy of Lord 
Salisbury. What I cannot understand is the policy of expressing a 
greater measure of sympathy with the Central Powers than with the 
other members of the European concert, and morally wounding 
where we do not prepare either to strike or to defend. 

Lord Salisbury, then, we have seen, gave up most important 
British interests on the east coast of Africa to please the Germans. 
He next gave to Germany a vast stretch of country to the north-east of 
their previous nominal posessions on the south-west coast, in countries 
as to which British travellers had acquired rights, and which no 
German had ever visited. He handed over to Germany a colony 
which had never been German, and which formerly belonged to 
Denmark. For it he was supposed to have received a price in the 
right to declare a British protectorate in the island of Zanzibar ; but 
the Zanzibar agreement was a bad one in itself, apart from Heligo- 
land, and gave us, as I have said, only a small portion of that which 
in practice we had previously enjoyed. Heligoland was of vast 
importance to the Germans, although of little to ourselves. The 
German admirals who have written upon Heligoland have stated 
that its strategic importance to Germany is immense; that France 
has received a severe blow by its cession ; that it is the key to the 
great rivers and trade routes of Germany, and secures the mastery 
of the approaches to them. In 1870 the French blockaded the 
Elbe and other rivers because they were able to coal under the 
shelter of Heligoland. It by no means follows that Heligoland should 
not have been ceded to Germany, but a jewel of such value to the 
Germans, although of none to us, should not have been given up for 
nothing, or less than nothing. 

There are, of course, many who would like to see the country make 
a new departure in foreign affairs. Great numbers of Conserva- 
tives incline to a German alliance, although, on grounds which 
are not practical. There is also something to be said, although it 
never is said, in favour of an almost opposite policy, namely, that of 
detaching Italy from the alliance of the Central Powers, and bring- 
ing her into a neutral maritime league. I have been trying, as I 
always try, to deal with facts and possibilities, and neither of these 
policies will be agreed to by Parliament. There are many who, upon 
grounds which are really sentimental, although they are not senti- 
mental people as a rule, are distinctly pro-German or pro-Italian, 
and hostile to France; not really neutral, although they profess, and 
probably think they feel, a desire for peace. Our relations to Belgium 
may be used by them as a touchstone for the testing of their own 
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minds. They are generally inclined to fight for Belgium, if its 
treaty neutrality should be violated, regardless of the military possi- 
bilities of our being able to do so in time to effect anything. But, 
in fact, they are convinced that the only danger to Belgian neu- 
trality comes from France; an opinion in which they are not 
justified. What they really wish to do is to join the Central Powers 
against France in the (unlikely) event of France passing through 
Belgium to invade Germany, while they would resist pressure to 
join France in the event of Germany violating Belgian neutrality to 
get at France through the valley of the Meuse. It is, however, 
useless to discuss at length their position, or even that of those who 
more honestly believe that it is to our interest to become parties to 
the Triple Alliance, inasmuch as Lord Salisbury has rejected their 
view, and there is not now the slightest chance of any Government 
or of Parliament consenting to give effect to it. 

There is more to be said for the other speculative view which I 
have just thrown out, though it is equally undeserving of full dis- 
cussion. Noone seriously proposes alliance with France and Russia. 
France has broken with many Liberal ideas, has become Protec- 
tionist for a while, although her people will get tired of the loss of 
the markets of the world for their wines, and of the prices that they 
have to pay for all commodities in order to sell better among them- 
selves the things they grow least well. She has become the ally of 
a great Tory, or even reactionary, Power, now once more destitute 
of any notion of the principle of individual freedom. Absolute 
reliance can now be placed in the permanence of French government 
in time of peace, but it is obvious that in time of war the form of 
government, and consequently the policy of the country, would be 
at the mercy of one of the ambitious among the younger of the 
generals now commanding army corps, or of a cadet of the Bona- 
partes, now a Russian officer, or in short of whoever might be made 
to the public to appear to be the man who had done most for them 
in war. Among real neutralities, among the modes of straightfor- 
ward friendships with all the Powers, unaccompanied by alliances 
with any, there is the possible policy alluded to just now, which 
would probably be that which would commend itself to Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his strong Italian sympathies, if he were a younger or 
a less busy man—less absorbed, that is, in the Irish question. 
Austria may continue to put forward the Pope’s claims in conversa- 
tion, in order to keep Italy in the Triple Alliance, but it would 
undoubtedly be possible for us to detach Italy from that alliance and 
make her neutral like ourselves. We could obtain for Italy from 
France any guarantee we pleased that France should not make use 
of the Pope against her or aim at a restitution of the temporal 
power. France has, indeed, already, as has been shown, volunteered 
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such assurances, and we might, if we liked, take the opportunity of 
stipulating for conditions for the Pope. As matters stand, how- 
ever, Mr. Gladstone’s time will be taken up with the Irish question, 
and foreign affairs will be mainly left to Lord Rosebery, who 
will, very naturally, not attempt to interfere with the’ alliances of 
the Continental Powers, and who will heartily meet his party on 
the common ground of strict neutrality. If, however, we are to be 
strictly neutral and to look forward to having, without even an 
Italian alliance, to be ready at all times to defend our interests 
we may dismiss from our mind the possibility of any such reduction 
of naval expenditure as some Liberals contemplate. The French naval 
estimates for 1892 count 30 of their ironclads as being fit for imme- 
diate service against 31 of ours; and they will have actually at sea 
or in barracks more trained men than we have, with a vast superi- 
ority in torpedo squadrons. As matters stand, in the event of single- 
handed war at any time with France (and I admit that the Russian 
fleet may for the present be neglected) we should be unable to hold 
the Mediterranean, could only mask the French fleets at Gibraltar, 
and might find ourselves forced to undertake dangerous expeditions 
for the relief of Malta, while Cyprus must be given up, and the 
Suez Canal and Red Sea be sealed. France intends to continue to 
build ships in sufficient numbers to prevent us from carrying out 
our naval policy of blockade. 

What is possible, then, is healthy and prudent negotiation with 
France for the settlement of all dangerous pending difficulties 
between the countries, and, after this, a strict neutrality, but one 
unfortunately not accompanied by all the blessings of a peaceful 
policy, inasmuch as it would not carry with it the possibility of a 
saving upon naval armament. 

Cuartes W. DILKe. 





THE NEW ASTRONOMY: ITS METHODS AND RESULTS. 


AsTRONOMERS are at present endeavouring to become fully acquainted 
with the resources of a new tool which has recently been placed in 
their hands. Perhaps it would be rather more correct to say that 
the tool is not exactly novel in principle, but it is rather the deve- 
lopment of its capabilities and its application in new directions that 
forms the departure now creating so much interest. We have 
already learned much by its aid, while the expectation of further 
discoveries is so well founded that it is doubtful whether at any 
time since the invention of the telescope the prospects of the practical 
astronomer have seemed so bright as they are at this moment. 

In the earlier periods of astronomical research it was the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies which specially claimed attention, and 
it was with reference to these movements that the great classical 
achievements of the science have been made. But within the last 
two or three decades the most striking discoveries in observational 
astronomy have been chiefly though by no means exclusively con- 
cerned with the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. It is 
the application of the spectroscope by the labours of Dr. Huggins 
and others that has disclosed to some extent the material elements 
present in the stars, as well as in comets and the distant nebule. 
Now, however, it seems as if the spectroscope were for the future to 
be utilized not merely for that chemical examination of objects 
which is in the scope of no other method, but also as a means of 
advancing in a particular way our knowledge of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. The results already obtained are of a striking 
and interesting description, and it is to their exposition and develop- 
ment that this article is devoted. 

In the first place, it will be observed that the application of the spec- 
troscope which we are now considering is not merely to be regarded as 
an improvement superseding the older methods of determining the 
movements of stars. It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that the 
type of information yielded by the spectroscope is wholly distinct 
from that which the earlier processes were adapted to give. The 
new method of observing movements, and that which, for convenience, 
we may speak of as the telescopic method, are not, in fact, competi- 
tive contrivances for obtaining the same results. They are rather 
to be regarded as complementary, each being just adapted to render 
the kind of information that the other is incompetent to afford. 

It is well known that the ordinary expression, fixed star, is a 
misnomer, for almost every star which has been observed long 
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enough is seen to be in motion. Indeed, it is not at all likely—nay, 
it is infinitely improbable, that such an object as a really fixed star 
actually exists. When the place of a star has been accurately 
determined by measurements made with the meridian circle, and 
when, after the lapse of a number of years the place of the same 
star is again determined by observation, it not unfrequently happens 
that the two places disagree. The explanation is, of course, that 
the star has moved in the interval. Thus the constellations are 
becoming gradually transformed by the movements of the several 
stars which form them. It is true that the movements are so slow 
that even in thousands of years the changes do not amount to much 
when regarded as a disturbance of the configuration. Thus, to take 
an example, we know the movements of the stars forming the Great 
Bear sufficiently well to be able to sketch the position of the stars 
as they were ten thousand years ago, or as they will be in ten 
thousand years to come, and though, no doubt, some distortion is 
shown in each of these pictures from the present lineaments of the 
Great Bear, yet the identity of the group is in each case well 
preserved, 

It is, however, obvious that if a star should happen to be darting 
directly towards the observer or directly from him, the telescopic 
method of determining its movement becomes wholly inapplicable. 
No change in its position could be noticed. It is, no doubt, con- 
ceivable that if the distance of a star from the earth were determined, 
and if the investigation were repeated after a sufficient lapse of 
time, then the differences between the two distances would give an 
indication of the star’s movement along the line of sight during the 
interval. But we may say at once that such a method of research 
is wholly impracticable. Our knowledge of the star-distances is far 
too imperfect for the successful application of this method. Nor is 
there the slightest prospect of any improvements in practical astro- 
nomy which could enable us to detect movements of stars in the line 
of sight in the way suggested. Certainly it offers no hope of a 
method which could compare for a moment in simplicity or precision 
with the beautiful spectroscopic process. Of course if a star were 
moving in the line of sight, there must be a certain change in its 
apparent lustre corresponding to the changes in its distance, and it 
might be supposed that by careful measurements of the brightness 
of a star conducted from time to time, conclusions could be drawn as 
to the speed with which it was moving. But the application of such 
a process is beyond the sphere of available methods. It would take 
at least a thousand years before even the most rapidly-moving star 
would experience a change that would sensibly affect its lustre; and 
even if we had the means of measuring with precision the light 
emitted, our results would still be affected by the possible fluctua- 
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tions in the star’s intrinsic brightness. It is thus manifest that 
the resources of the older astronomy were quite incapable of meeting 
the demands of astronomers when it became necessary to learn the 
movements of the stars to us or from us as well as the movements 
perpendicular to the line of vision, which had always been the sub- 
ject of much investigation. It is just here that the spectroscope 
comes in to fill the vacant place in the armoury of the astronomer. 
It tells exactly what the older methods were unable to tell, and it 
does so with a certainty and a facility that suggest vast possibilities 
for the spectroscopic process in the future. The principle of the 
method is a beautiful illustration of the extent to which the different 
branches of physical science are interwoven. But the principle has 
been a familiar one to astronomers for many years. It is the facility 
and success attending its recent application that has now aroused so 
much interest. Once it became certain that the undulatory theory 
of light expressed a great truth of nature, a certain deduction from 
that truth became almost obvious. It was, however, by no means 
certain that the practical application of this deduction to astronomical 
research would be feasible. That it has proved to be so in any 
degree is somewhat of a surprise, while it now appears susceptible of 
developments to an extent that could hardly have been dreamed of. 

The logic of the new method is simple enough. Our eyes are so 
constituted that when a certain number of ethereal vibrations per 
second are received by the nerves of the retina the brain interprets 
the effect to mean that a ray of, let us say, red light has entered the 
eye. A certain larger number of vibrations per second is similarly 
understood by the brain to imply the presence of blue light on the 
retina. Each particular hue of the spectrum—the red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet—is associated with a correspond- 
ing number of vibrations per second. It will thus be seen that the 
interpretation we put on any ray of light depends solely, as far as 
its hue is concerned, on the number of vibrations per second pro- 
duced on the retina. Increase that number of vibrations in any 
way, then the hue shifts towards one nearer the blue end of the 
spectrum; decrease the number of vibrations per second, and the 
hue shifts along the spectrum in the opposite direction. 

From these considerations it is apparent that the hue of a light as 
interpreted by the eye will undergo modification if the source from 
which the light radiates is moving towards us or moving from us. 
In order to expound the matter simply I shall suppose a case of a 
rather simpler type than any which we actually find in nature. Let 
us suppose the existence of a star emitting light of a pure green 
colour corresponding to a tint near the middle of the spectrum. This 
star pours forth each second a certain number of vibrations appro- 
priate to its particular colour, and if the star be at rest relatively to 
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the eye, then, we assume, the vibrations will be received on the retina 
at the same intervals as those with which the star emits them. Con- 
sequently we shall perceive the star to be green. But now suppose 
that the star is hurrying towards us, it follows that the number of 
vibrations received in a second by the eye will undergo an increase. 
For the relative movement is the same as if the earth were rushing 
towards the star. In this case we advance, as it were, to meet the 
waves, and consequently receive them at less intervals than if we 
were to wait for their arrival. Many illustrations can be given of 
the simple principle here involved. Suppose that a number of sol- 
diers are walking past in single file, and that while the observer 
stands still twenty soldiers a minute pass him. But now let him 
walk iu the opposite direction to the soldiers, then, if his speed be 
as great as theirs, he will pass forty soldiers a minute instead of 
twenty. If his speed were half that of the soldiers, then he would 
pass thirty a minute, so that in fact the speed with which the 
observer is moving could be determined if he counts the number of 
soldiers that he passes per minute, and makes a simple calculation. 
On the other hand, suppose that the observer walks in the same 
direction as the soldiers; if he maintains the same pace that they 
do, then it is plain that no soldiers at all will pass him while he 
walks. If he moves at half their rate, then ten soldiers will pass 
him each minute. From these considerations it will be sufficiently 
apparent that if the earth and the star are approaching each other, 
more waves of light per second will be received on the retina than 
if their positions are relatively stationary. But the interpretation 
which the brain will put on this accession to the number of waves 
per second is that the hue of the light is altered to some shade 
nearer the blue end of the spectrum. In fact, if we could conceive 
the velocity with which the bodies approached to be sufficiently 
augmented, the colour of the star would seem to change from green 
to blue, from blue to indigo, from indigo to violet ; while, if the 
pace were still further increased, it*is absolutely certain that the 
waves would be poured upon the retina with such rapidity that no 
nerves there present would be competent to deal with them, and the 
star would actually disappear from vision. It may, however, be 
remarked that the velocity required to produce such a condition as 
we have supposed is altogether in excess of any known velocities in 
the celestial movements. The actual changes in hue that the move- 
ments we meet with are competent to effect are much smaller than 
in the case given as an illustration. 

On the other hand, we may consider the original green star 
and the earth to be moving apart from each other. The effect 
of this is that the number of waves poured into the eye is lessened, 
and accordingly the brain interprets this to imply that the hye of 
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the star has shifted from the green to the red end of the spectrum. 
If the speed with which the bodies increase their distance be 
sufficiently large, the green may transform into a yellow, the yellow 
into an orange, the orange into a red ; while a still greater velocity 
is, at all events, conceivable which would cause the undulations 
to be received with such slowness that the nature of the light could 
no longer be interpreted by any nerves which the eye contains, and 
from the mere fact of its rapid motion away from us the star would 
become invisible. Here again we must add the remark that the 
actual velocities animating the heavenly bodies are not large enough 
to allow of the extreme results now indicated. 

However, in the actual circumstances of the celestial bodies it 
seems impossible that any change of hue recognisable by the eye could 
be attributed to movement in the line of sight. Nor does this merely 
depend on the circumstance that the velocities are too small to pro- 
duce such an effect. It must be remembered that the case of a star 
which dispenses light of perfect simplicity of composition is one 
that can hardly exist among the heavenly bodies, though it may be 
admitted that there is a certain approach to it in one or two remark- 
able cases. It is, however, much more usual for the light from a 
star to be of a highly composite type, including rays not only from 
all parts of the visual spectrum, but also of rays belonging to the 
ultra-violet region, as well as others beyond the extreme red end. 
The effect of the retreat of a star, so far as its colour is concerned, is 
that though the green is shifted a little towards the red, a bluish 
hue moves up to supply the place of the green, and as a similar 
effect takes place along the entire length of the spectrum, the total 
appearance is unaltered. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the lines in the spectrum 
afford a precise means of measuring the extent of the shift due to 
motion. If the movement of the star be towards us then the whole 
system of lines is shifted towards the blue end, whereas it moves 
towards the red end when the star is hastening from us. The 
amount of the shift is a measure of the speed of the movement. 
This is the consideration which brings the process within the com- 
pass of practical astronomy. We need not here discuss the appli- 
ances, optical, mechanical, and photographic, by which an unexpected 
degree of precision has been given to the measurements. It seems 
that in the skilful hands of Vogel and Keeler it is possible in favour- 
able cases to obtain determinations of the velocities of objects in the 
line of sight with a degree of precision which leaves no greater 
margin for doubt than about 5 per cent. of the total amount. It is 
truly astounding that such a degree of accuracy should be attainable 
under conditions of such difficulty. It must also be remembered that 
the distance of the object is here immaterial, unless in so far as the 
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reduction in the brilliancy of the star owing to its distance involves 
a difficulty in making the observations. 

As the first illustration of the extraordinary results that are now 
being obtained by the application of the new process, I take the case 
of the celebrated variable Algol. This star is a well-known object 
to all star-gazers; it lies in the constellation of Perseus, and its 
vagaries attracted notice in early times. In ages when the stars 
were worshipped as divinities it was not unreasonable to suppose that 
a star whose light varied in any extraordinary manner should 
naturally be viewed with some degree of suspicion as contrasted with 
stars that dispense their beams with uniformity. It was doubtless a 
feeling of this kind which rendered Algol a star of questionable 
import to the ancient students of the heavens. It was accordingly 
known as the Demon Star, for this is the equivalent of the name by 
which we now knowit. As to the peculiarities of Algol which have 
given it notoriety, these are very simply described. For two days 
and ten hours the star remains of uniform lustre, being ranked about 
the second magnitude ; then a decline of brightness sets in, and the 
star in a few hours parts with three-fifths of its brightness. At the 
lowest point it remains for about twenty minutes, and then the 
brilliancy commences to increase, so that in a few hours more Algol 
has resumed its original character. The entire period required for 
the decline and the rise is about ten hours, and the whole cycle 
of the changes has been determined with much accuracy, and is at 
present 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 52 seconds. The length of the 
period seems to undergo some trifling fluctuations of a few seconds, 
but on the whole the permanence of the system is a striking part of 
the phenomenon. Considering that these changes can be observed 
without any telescope, it is not surprising that they have been known 
for centuries. Indeed, it fortunately happens that there is a smaller 
star near Algol which serves as a convenient standard of comparison. 
Under ordinary circumstances Algol is much brighter than its 
neighbour, but when it sinks to its lowest point it then happens that 
the two stars have almost equal lustre. It is only within the last 
year or two that the mystery of the variability of Algol has been at 
last revealed and the phenomenon of the Demon Star has received 
its true interpretation. 

It had been suggested long ago that the loss of light might be 
due to an eclipse of the brilliant star by some dark companion ; 
indeed, this theory seemed to hold the field, inasmuch as its only 
rival was one which supposed Algol to be a revolving body darker 
on one side than the other. This, however, was easily shown to be 
incompatible with the observed facts as to the manner in which the 
light waxed and waned in a single cycle of change. It was, how- 
ever, impossible to subject the eclipse theory to any decisive test 
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until astronomers were provided with the means of measuring the 
velocity of approach or retreat along the line of sight. The existence 
of the dark companion was therefore almost destitute of support 
from observations until Vogel made his wonderful discovery. 
Applying the improved spectrographic process to Algol, he deter. 
mined on one night that Algol was retreating at a speed of twenty- 
six miles a second. This in itself is a striking fact, but of course 
the velocity is not an exceptionally large one for celestial move- 
ments. We know of one star at least which moves half a dozen 
times as fast. When, however, Vogel came to repeat his observa- 
tions he found that Algol was again moving with the same velocity, 
but this time the movement was towards the earth instead of from 
it. Here was indeed a singular circumstance demanding the careful 
examination which it speedily received. It appeared that the move- 
ments of Algol to and fro were strictly periodic, that is to say, for 
one day and ten hours the star is moving towards us, and then for a 
like time it moves from us, the maximum speed in each advance or 
retreat being that we have mentioned, namely twenty-six miles a 
second. The interest awakened by this discovery culminates when 
it appears that this movement to and fro is directly associated in a 
remarkable manner with the variation of Algol’s lustre, It is in- 
variably found that every time the movement of retreat is com- 
pleted, the star loses its brilliance, and regains it again at the 
commencement of the return movement. It is thus plain that the 
changes in brilliance of the star bear an important relation to 
the periodic movement. Here was an important step taken. 
For the next advance in this remarkable investigation we have to 
depend, not on our instruments, but on the laws of mechanics. 
We have spoken of Algol as moving to and fro, but it is neces- 
sary to observe that it is impossible for a star to run along a 
straight line for a certain distance, stop, turn back, again retrace 
its movement, stop, and again return. Such movement is simply 
forbidden by the laws of motion. We can, however, easily ascertain 
that there is a type of motion possible for Algol which shall be 
compatible with the results of the spectroscopic research and 
also be permitted by the laws of motion. There is no objection 
to the supposition that Algol is moving in a path which is nearly, if 
not exactly, a circle. In this it would only be moving as does the 
moon, or the earth, or any of the other planets. It will be only 
necessary to suppose that the plane of the orbit of Algol is directed 
so that it passes near the earth. During the description of one 
semicircle Algol will be coming towards us, while, during the other 
semicircle it will be going from us and thus the observed facts of 
the movement are conciliated with the laws of motion. Of course, 
this involves a certain periodic shift in the position of Algol in the 
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heavens. It must, for instance, when moving most rapidly from us 
be at a distance equal to the diameter of the circle from the position 
which it has when moving most rapidly towards us. This is true, 
but the extent of the shift of place is far too small to be visible to 
our instruments. In fact, it can be shown that the size of the circle 
in which Algol revolves could hardly be larger than is that which 
the rim of a three-penny bit would appear to have if viewed from a 
situation five hundred miles away. It is one of the extraordinary 
characteristics of the spectroscopic method that it renders such an 
orbitual movement perceptible. 

The fact that Algol revolves in an orbit having been thus demon- 
strated, we can again call in the assistance of the laws of dynamics 
to carry us a step further. Such a movement is possible on one 
condition and only one, and that is that there is an attracting body 
in the neighbourhood around which Algol revolves. Of course the 
student of mechanics knows that in such a case each of the bodies 
revolves around the other. The essential point to be noticed is 
that the spectroscopic evidence admits of no other interpretation 
save that there must be another mighty body in the immediate vicinity 
of Algol. We had already seen reason to believe in the possibility of 
the presence of such a companion for the Demon Star, simply from 
the fact of its variability. There cannot be any longer a doubt that 
the mystery has been solved. Algol must be attended by a com- 
panion star, which, if not absolutely as devoid of intrinsic light as 
the earth or the moon, is nevertheless dark relatively to Algol. 
Once in each period of revolution this obscure body intrudes between 
the earth and Algol, cutting off a portion of the direct light from 
the star and thus producing the well-known effect. Here we have 
such a remarkable concurrence between the facts of observation and 
the laws of dynamics that it is impossible to doubt the explanation 
they provide of the variability of this famous star. 

There is, however, a further point in which the facts can be made 
to yield information of even a more striking character, inasmuch as 
it is unique of its kind. It is, of course, well known that stars in 
general show no appreciable disks even in our best telescopes. In 
fact the better the instrument the smaller does the stellar point 
appear. This is, of course, due to the distance at which the stars 
are situated. It would be easy to show that if the sun were to be 
viewed by an observer placed on the nearest of the stars the apparent 
magnitude of its disk would be no greater than an eagle would 
seem if soaring overhead at an altitude three times as great as the 
distance of New Zealand beneath our feet. Of course, no instrument 
whatever would render the dimensions of such an object perceptible, 
though such is the delicacy of the sense of perception of light that 
the eye may be able to detect the radiation from a self-luminous 
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object which is itself too small to form an image of recognizable 
dimensions on the retina. The stars, of course, are suns often com- 
parable with, and often far exceeding, our own Sun in lustre and 
dimensions, but their distance is far too large to enable us to 
measure their diameters by the ordinary processes of the observatory. 
Even if the stars were brought towards the earth so that their dis- 
tances were reduced to a tenth of what they are at this moment, it 
does not seem at all likely that any one of them would be even then 
seen clearly enough to enable us to perceive its diameter. This 
statement becomes the more significant when it is borne in mind 
that there are several cases in which, though we are not able to 
measure the dimensions of stars, yet we are able to weigh them. If 
the period of revolution of a binary star has been determined, and 
if the distance of the pair from the sun is also known, we then have 
sufficient data to enable us to compare the mass of the binary system 
with that of the sun. It will therefore be understood that the first 
observations which declare the actual dimensions of a star merit the 
utmost attention. They constitute a distinct and important depar- 
ture in our knowledge of the universe. It is surely a noteworthy 
epoch in the history of astronomy when, for the first time, we are 
able to apply the celestial callipers to gauge the diameter of a star. 
So far as surveying and measuring goes, this is the most significant 
piece of work in sidereal astronomy since the epoch, half a century 
ago, when the determination of a stellar distance first emerged from 
the mistiness of mere guess work and took a respectable position 
among the solved problems of astronomy. Nor is our gratification 
at the result of Vogel’s striking work lessened by the fact of its 
unexpectedness. Who would have predicted some few years ago 
that the spectroscope was to be the instrument to which we should 
be indebted for the means of putting a measuring tape round the 
girth of astar? The process and the results are alike full of interest 
and are of happy augury for the future. 

To explain exactly how it is possible to deduce the diameter of 
Algol from the known facts of its movement would lead into some 
technicalities that need not be here mentioned. But the principle 
of the method is so plain that it would be unfitting to leave it 
without some attempt at exposition. We are first to notice that 
Algol, at the moment of its greatest eclipse, has lost about three- 
fifths of its light : it therefore follows that the dark satellite must have 
covered three-fifths of the bright surface. It is also to be noticed 
that the period of maximum obscuration is about twenty minutes, 
and that we know the velocity of the bright star. These facts, 
added to our knowledge that ten hours is required for the brilliancy 
to sink from and regain its original lustre, enable the sizes of the 
two globes to be found. There is only one element of uncertainty 
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in the matter. We have assumed that the densities of the two 
bodies are the same. Of course, this may not be the case, and if it 
should prove to be unfounded, then some modification will have to 
be made in the numerical elements now provisionally assigned. 
There can, however, be little doubt that so far as the substantial 
features of the Algol system are concerned, the elements given by 
Vogel may be accepted. Let us endeavour to form a conception of 
what Algol and its companion are like. It is worth making the 
attempt, because, as we have already said, Algol is the first star 
among ‘yonder hundred million spheres” of which the dimensions 
are approximately known. First we are to think of Algol itself. 
It is indeed a vast object, a glowing globe, a veritable Sun, much 
larger than our own. The diameter of the Sun would have to be 
increased by almost 200,000 miles to make it as great as that of 
Algol. But we may exhibit the relative proportions of the two 
bodies in a somewhat different manner. Imagine two globes, each 
as large as our Sun; let those two be rolled into one, and we have a 
globe of the splendid proportions of Algol. But now for a singular 
circumstance which indicates the variety of types of Sun which the 
heavens offer to our study. Though Algol is twice as big as the Sun 
it is not twice as heavy. It is indeed an extraordinary circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the vast bulk of Algol, its weight is only about 
half that of the Sun. The Sun itself has a density about a fourth 
that of the Earth, or but little more than the density of water, yet 
Algol has a density which is much less than that of water, in fact, 
this globe is apparently not much heavier than if it were made of 
cork. We are, of course, speaking of the average density of the 
star. No doubt its central portions must be dense enough, but it is 
impossible to resist the conclusions that the greater part of Algol 
must be composed of matter in a gaseous state. Of course, such a 
state of things is already known to exist in many celestial bodies. 
The figures that have been arrived at must be regarded as subject 
to a possible correction, but it is difficult to repress all feelings of 
enthusiasm at a moment when, for the first time, so startling an 
extension has been given to our knowledge of the universe. And 
now, as to the dark companion of Algol. Here is an object which we 
never have seen, and apparently never can expect to see, but yet we 
have been able not only to weigh it and to measure it, but also to 
determine its movements. It appears that the companion of Algol 
is about the same size as our Sun, but has a mass only one-fourth as 
great. This indicates the existence of a globe of matter which must 
be largely in the gaseous state, but which, nevertheless, seems to be 
devoid of intrinsic luminosity. "We may compare this body with the 
planet Saturn ; of course, the latter is not nearly so large as the 
companion to Algol, but the two globes seem to agree fairly well as 
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to density. As to the character of the movements of the dark com- 
panion of Algol, we can learn little, except what the laws of dynamics 
may teach; but the information thus acquired is founded on such well 
understood principles that it leaves us in no uncertainty. It would 
be a natural assumption that the law of gravitation is obeyed and 
must be obeyed in the stellar systems. It would, indeed, be sur- 
prising if that law which regulates the movements of the bodies in 
the solar system should not be found to prevail in the sidereal 
systems also. Everything would justify us in the anticipation that 
this is so. Have we not learned to a large extent the actual nature 
of the elementary bodies which enter into the composition of stars ? 
We find that the ingredients of these other suns are in the main 
identical with those which exist in our own Sun and in the Earth 
itself. If iron attracts iron by the law of gravitation in the solar 
system, why should not iron attract iron in the sidereal systems as 
well? But we are not dependent solely on this presumption for our 
ty knowledge of the important fact that the law of gravitation is not 
f confined to the solar system. The movements of binary stars have 
been studied, and it has been invariably found that the phenomena 
observed are compatible with the supposition that the law of gravi- 
tation prevails throughout the universe. It would not, however, be 
correct to assert, as has been sometimes done, that the facts of the 
binary systems actually prove that gravitation is the all-compelling 
force there as here. The circumstances do not warrant us in ex- 
pressing the matter quite so forcibly. The binary stars are so 
remote that the observations which we are enabled to make are 
wanting in the almost mathematical precision which we can give to 
such work when applied to the bodies of our own system. It is 
quite possible for mathematical ingenuity to devise a wholly arbitrary 
and imaginary system of force, which might explain the facts of 
binary stars, as far as we are able to observe them, on ‘quite another 
hypothesis than the simple law that the attraction between two 
particles varies with the inverse square of the distance. No one, 
however, will be likely to doubt that it is the law of gravitation, 
pure and simple, which prevails in the celestial spaces, and conse- 
quently we are able to make use of it to explain the circumstances 
attending the movement of Algol’s dark companion. 

This body is the smaller of the two, and the speed with which it 
moves is double as great as that of Algol, so that it travels over as 
many miles in a second as an express train can get over in an hour. 
It revolves with apparent uniformity in an orbit which must be 
approximately circular, and it completes its journey in the brief 
period given above, which indicates the time of variability. So 
far the movements of Algol and its companion are not very 
dissimilar to movements in the solar system with which we are 
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already familiar ; but there is one point in which the Algol system 
presents features wholly without parallel in the planetary move- 
ments. It is that the two bodies are so very close together. I do 
not, of course, mean that they seem close by ordinary standards— 
for is not their distance always some three million miles? This is, 
however, an unusually short distance when compared with the 
dimensions of the two globes themselves. The dimensions of the 
system may be appreciated by the simple illustration of taking a 
shilling and a sixpence and placing them so that the distance from 
rim to rim is two inches. The smaller coin will represent the dark 
satellite and the larger one Algol, fairly correct as to position and 
dimensions. Viewed in this way it is evident that the dimensions 
of the globes bear a monstrous proportion to their distance apart 
when compared with the more familiar planets and satellites of our 
system. The tides in such a case must be of a magnitude and im- 
portance of which we have no conception from our experiences of 
such agencies here. 

We have dwelt thus long on the subject of Algol because it 
was fitting to give due emphasis to the remarkable extension of our 
knowledge of the universe whick took place when, for the first time, 
we became able to measure the size of a star. 

It is well known that the most difficult test-objects on which a 
telescope can be directed are some of those double stars of which 
the components have a suitable distance. If the two stars be so 
close together that they subtend at our system an angle not more 
than a few tenths of a second, then the telescopic separation of the 
two components is a feat to tax the powers of the most perfect 
instrument, and the eye of the most accomplished observer. It may, 
however, happen that there are double stars of which the compo- 
nents are much closer than this. In such a case there is not the 
slightest possibility of our being able to effect a visual decomposi- 
tion of the pair into its components. The spectroscopic process has, 
however, placed at our disposal a striking method for detecting the 
existence of double stars, so extraordinarily difficult that even if the 
components were hundreds of times farther apart than they actually 
are they would still fall short of the necessary distance at which they 
must be situated before they can be separated telescopically. In- 
deed, we have here obtained an accession to our power so remark- 
able that we have not yet been able even to feel the limits within 
which its application must be confined. As an illustration of this 
process I shall take a star which is probably as famous as Algol 
itself. Itis Mizar, the middle star of the three which form the tail 
of the Great Bear. Mizar has in its vicinity the small star Alcor, 
which is now so easily seen as to make it hard for us to realise 
the significance of the proverb, “‘ He can see Alcor.” It is, however, 
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possible that the lustre of Alcor may have waxed greater since 
ancient times. The relationship between Mizar and Alcor is closer 
than might be inferred from the mere fact of their contiguity on the 
sky. Their proximity is not an accident of situation, as is the case in 
some other instances when two stars happen to lie in nearly the same 
line of vision. The association of Alcor and Mizar is rendered highly 
probable from the fact that they move together in parallel directions 
and the same velocity. But this is the least of the circumstances that 
gives Mizar its interest. The star itself is a double of the easiest 
type, and is at the same time of striking interest and beauty. Every 
possessor of a telescope, large or small, knows Mizar to be one of 
the most suitable objects wherewith to delight the friends that visit 
his observatory, by a glimpse at a double star which is both easy to 
discern and remarkable in character. This is the second noteworthy 
point about Mizar; but now for the third and last, which is by far 
the most interesting of all, and has only lately been ascertained by 
a discovery which will take its place in the history of astronomy as 
the inauguration of a new process in the study of things sidereal. 
Professor Pickering has, as is well known, been extremely suc- 
cessful in obtaining photographs of the spectra of the stars. Sufficient 
means having been placed at his disposal by Mrs. Draper, he has 
applied himself with remarkable results to the compilation of the 
Henry Draper Memorial. The photographs of the spectra of the 
stars that he has thus obtained exhibit a fulness of detail that some 
years ago could hardly have been expected even in photographs of the 
solar spectrum itself. Among the stars subjected to his camera was 
Mizar, and the photographs of the spectrum of its principal com- 
ponent exhibited, as other stellar spectra did, a profusion of dark 
lines. These photographs being repeated at different dates, it was 
natural to compare them together, and it was noticed that the lines 
sometimes appeared double and sometimes single. So striking a 
circumstance, of course, demanded closer investigation, and presently 
it appeared that this opening and closing of the lines was a periodical 
phenomenon. The interval between one maximum opening of the 
lines and the next was fifty-two days. If the star were a single 
object, then this phenomenon would be inexplicable. It was plain 
that the object could not be a single star; it must consist of a pair 
extremely close together, and in rapid revolution. The doubling of 
the lines will then be readily intelligible. When one of the com- 
ponents is moving towards us while the other is moving from us, 
all the lines belonging to one system are shifted one way, and all 
those belonging to the other system are shifted the other way, the 
effect on the spectrum being that the lines appear doubled. When 
the stars are moving perpendicularly to the line of sight, then their 
relative velocities towards the earth are equal, and the lines close up 
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again. We thus at once learn the period of the revolution of the 
two components. The lines must open out twice in each circuit, 
and consequently we have as the first instalment of the numerical 
facts of the system that the period of its revolution is a hundred and 
four days. It is, however, a peculiarity of the spectroscopic process 
that it provides us with a wealth of information on the subject. 
The amount by which the lines open when they separate admits of 
accurate measurement, and as this depends on the velocities, it 
follows that we obtain a determination of these velocities. It thus 
appears that the speed with which each of the component stars 
moves is about fifty miles a second. As, therefore, we know the 
pace at which the stars are moving, and the time they need for the 
journey, we know how large their path is, and thus we infer that 
the distance of the components is, speaking roundly, about one 
hundred and fifty millions of miles. But now we are enabled to 
draw a remarkable inference. We know the size of the orbits, and 
we know the time in which the revolutions are accomplished. It 
is the mathematician who enables the mass of the bodies to be 
determined, and the result is not a little astonishing. It tells 
us that the mass of the two component stars which form Mizar is 
not less than forty times as great as the mass of the sun. Here is 
indeed a result equally striking on account of the method by which it 
is obtained and of the startling character of the conception to which it 
leads. Remember that in all this the distance of the star from the 
earth is not concerned, for the results at which we have arrived are 
absolutely independent of the distance at which the star may 
happen to be placed. We already knew the masses of some few 
binary stars by the application of the older process, but in all such 
cases it was necessary that we should have a previous knowledge of 
the star’s distance. This is always a precarious element, and in the 
majority of cases it is wholly out of our power to discover it. Now, 
however, we are entitled to expect large additions to our knowledge 
of the stars, their masses, and their movements, notwithstanding the 
fact that the distances may be too vast to be appreciated by any 
means at our disposal. 

The instances that have been given will suffice to show the versa- 
tility of the new method. It is the alliance of photography with 
spectroscopy that makes the present time so full of promise. The 
improvement of the two arts has gone on simultaneously, and the 
quantity of detail that is contained in such photographs of stellar 
spectra as those which have been recently obtained by Professor 
Pickering and by Mr. Lockyer shows the immensity of the field that 
now invites exploration. 

Rosert 8. Bat. 
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On the table before me stands a small silver cup or “ quaigh,” filled 
with misshapen lumps and fragments of baser metal. It is of Scan- 
dinavian workmanship, and roughly engraved with devices emble- 
matical of the chase. In the middle of the last century, as the date 
and name scratched upon it prove, it was owned, and in all proba- 
bility fashioned, by one Thor Thorsen, some peasant hunter of the 
Northern wilds, by whom also, we may fairly suppose, it was often 
drained to celebrate the death of the elk, the bear, or the wolf, or, 
which is quite as likely, by way of consolation for their escape. Its 
present contents, themselves once liquid, form when emptied into 
the palm a small handful of lead, and are the mutilated remnants of 
modern rifle bullets, which, after finding their billets and fulfilling 
the purpose of their creation, have been released from active service. 
Originally the uniform offspring of one mould, they now vary con- 
siderably in size and shape. Some appear to have met with but 
little resistance in penetration, and although bruised and blunted 
still retain in a great measure their cylindrical form; others bear 
the strongest miniature resemblance to a battered Tyrolese hat with 
the crown knocked out; there are flattened fragments like chips 
from the edge of a broken plate; and vicious-looking deformities, 
twisted and crumpled out of all recognition, the veritable “ ragged 
lead.” So tightly clinched in the cruel amorphism of one of the 
latter as to have survived the thorough cleansing which it has under- 
gone, are two or three long brown hairs, significant of the missile’s 
passage through the hide of a bear. 

Meditating, as I sit in my chair, on these relics, I am transported 
in mind across the rolling billows of the North Sea, and far up the 
coast of Norway, toa grand region of field, forest, and lake, now 
lying silent and desolate beneath the white mantle of winter, to be 
traversed only by the runner on snowshoes; and happily at all 
seasons impenetrable except on foot. For there over a couple of 
thousand square miles are found neither inns, nor stations, nor 
roads, nor vehicles, nor horses, nor any convenience whatever whereby 
the ordinary tourist and scenery-seeker might be assisted in his 
intrusion. Half a dozen small homesteads, buried in the wilderness 
and accessible only by long boat voyages on the larger lakes, or 
weary travel across the fjelds, contain the inland population, and, 
together with the same number of private huts, specially built in 
sequestered glens, afford temporary resting-places to the wandering 
hunter, whose entire kit and outfit must, in shifting quarters, be 
carried on the backs of men. There I have been fortunate enough 
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to secure for myself a hunting-ground, the respectable size of which 
—about that of the county of Surrey—insures me against any 
immediate danger of being crowded out; there, during the past 
season, that handful of lead was expended and recovered; and it is 
my purpose in this article to take it as my theme, and to try and 
sketch the circumstances under which some at least of those now 
“emeriti” veterans performed their deadly duty. 

I confess that at eight o’clock on the morning of September the 
17th, 1891, when I came out of my hut after an early breakfast, I 
was in a bad temper and low spirits. In spite of the excellence of 
my Lapp hunter, Elias, a man of great experience and thoroughly 
familiar with the country, and of his dog, Passop, the most perfect 
leash-hound I have ever met with—superior, I am bound to say, 
even to my own Huy; in spite of the considerable number of elk 
seen up to date—in all, twenty-five, including cows, calves, and two- 
year-olds—at these I would not draw trigger ; and in spite of hard 
work day by day from early morn until dusk, I had killed but one 
bull, and to my sorrow wounded another, which escaped in a dense 
fog on the high ground, and could never be found again. All things, 
as in the case of Sisera, had conspired to fight against us. A whole 
valuable week had been consumed in the search for and vain pursuit 
of an enormous beast, magnificently horned, who, in the company of 
an extremely wary cow with acalf, and a younger bull, frequented a 
wide expanse of open fjeld, and defeated during that time all our 
efforts to get within shot. At length, with supernatural cunning, 
he separated himself from his companions, and took up his abode in 
the large tract whereon I had already slain one of his kindred, and 
there by operation of the law which forbids the killing of more than 
one elk on each registered division of the land, was in perfect safety. 
Two attempts to dislodge him from this sanctuary being unsuccess- 
ful, we had to leave him in peace and move on. Therefore, I say, 
when I came out of my hut on the 17th, I was discontented and 
dispirited. It had, as usual, been raining all night as it had 
poured, after two months of splendid summer, ever since the elk 
season began, and there was not a sign of improvement in the 
wretched weather; beneath the canopy of dark cloud which rested 
on the fjeld, the lower pine-clad slopes showed as black as the 
“invisible green ” of the rifleman ; a chilly breeze, laden with drizzle, 
ruffled the leaden waters of the lake, whose extremity was veiled by 
the curtain of another approaching rainstorm; my clothes and boots 
were still suggestive of their last soaking—on these occasions one’s 
wardrobe is perforce limited—and the boat in which I was about to 
embark looked abominably damp. Even my four cheery followers, 
Peter, Johannes, Eric, and the ever-hopeful Nils, accustomed as 
they were to hard work and hard weather, were somewhat dejected ; 
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we were to shift quarters that day, and they had before them a 
long wet tramp over the hills, under their heavy burdens. And 
had the elements been only fairly kind, how delightful would every- 
thing have been! The log-hut stood close to the margin of a 
narrow channel, which connected with a swift current the two 
divisions of the lake, and commanded from its spacious “ altan,” 
or verandah-porch, a glorious view of the upper sheet of water girt 
by the terraced hills. The last built, it had been constructed with 
all the improvements suggested by experience. The lake in front 
was full of trout and char; game, big and small, abounded in the 
adjacent forests; nothing was wanting but a little blue sky and 
sunshine to render it an ideal residence for a sportsman. And yet 
here was I leaving it with a kind of sullen thankfulness that my 
next quarters would be in a small farmhouse. All the attractions of 
its position and the wild beauty of its surroundings were neutralized 
by the vileness of the weather. 

But, be it fair or foul, the hunter whose legal opportunities will 
be exhausted in forty days must not shirk the obligations of the 
chase. Artemis is a hard mistress: her votaries, especially those 
who pursue the elk, must offer, day after day, their resolute homage 
of action and toil ; there must be no slackness in her cult, lest the 
irate goddess turn from them the light of her countenance, and 
cause them to miss the best chances of the season. Leaving to the 
men the task of packing up, and the use of a large watertight boat 
adapted for the transport of baggage, Elias and I, with the dog 
Passop, the only member of the party whose spirits seemed unaffected 
by the weather, entered a small and leaky one, and crossed the lake. 
My dear Huy, whose vivacity is now tempered by mature age, 
regarded our departure with melancholy resignation. During the 
passage the fresh rain-storm overtook us, and increased the dismal 
tone of my reflections. There is an old song that has been a favourite 
of mine from my youth up: I believe that in former years I used to 
sing it; on occasion I still hum or whistle the air. It begins in this 
fashion :— 


‘* Some love to roam on the dark sea foam, 
Where the wild winds whistle free, 

But a mountain-land and a chosen band, 
And a life in the woods for me!” 


I thought of it that morning: I reflected with some bitterness that 
the author, whilst noticing the fact that the sea may be dark and 
foamy, and the winds thereon wild and free, ignores altogether the 
possibility of the woods being sodden with rain, the mountain-land 
shrouded in mist, and the chosen band down upon their luck. 


‘* When morning beams on the mountain streams, 
Oh! merrily forth we go!” 
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But how if there are no beams of morning? what if the streams are 
all muddy torrents? How about your merriment then? Under 
these conditions, my good sir, I think you would be inclined to 
modify your cheery refrain of Yoho! Yoho-oo! with its prolonged 
high G. 

We landed at the mouth of a very narrow glen, scarcely more 
than a ravine, and found ourselves forthwith in a copse of birch and 
alder, with dense undergrowth of tall ferns, sowthistle, sorrel, and 
other highland herbage. Before we had penetrated thirty yards I 
was conscious of being moist all over. But this unpleasant con- 
sciousness was speedily ousted by the varied signs of wild animal life 
which revealed themselves in the thicket. There was the spoor of 
elk to begin with, certainly not more than a few hours old: the 
markings were those of a cow and calf only, but where a cow is, a 
bull may be not far off, and hope is happily eternal. Then appeared 
the signs of a bear that had been feeding on the rank mountain 
sorrel, very much the reverse of fresh, and difficult to interpret by 
reason of the incessant rain. Then again, all within the same 
small area, came the traces of a martin-cat, a fox, and an old cock 
capercailzie. But, for the moment, the tracks of the big game only 
had any real interest for us. Quitting the thicket, which extended 
but a short distance from the beach, and was succeeded by thin 
birchwood, we began to slowly ascend the steep, narrow ravine by 
the side of its central watercourse, now filled with a foaming 
torrent; above the tree-tops we could see the inland boundary of 
the gorge, a smooth wall of black precipitous rock, shining with 
wet and crested on its sky-line by a bank of motionless grey fog. 
As we climbed, the fresh elk and old bear tracks always preceded us. 
About half-way up tkey separated, the latter crossing the stream 
and the former still following its course. We imitated the bear ; 
and, after gaining the opposite bank, not without trouble by risky 
leaps from boulder to boulder, emerged from the wood on to a little 
open platform, where the inequalities of the rock beneath were over- 
laid with a carpet of thickest moss, unbroken by bush or stone, and 
equal in moisture-power to several million sponges. Behind a 
mound of this matted primeval growth we subsided—my previous 
sense of universal dampness recurred at that moment—and took out 
our field-glasses. We were nearly in the centre of the glen: to the 
right of our platform ledges of rock, crested with brushwood, closed 
the view abruptly; to the left its edge overhung the bed of the 
torrent, which, curving round to our front, separated us by a secon- 
dary ravine from the final barriers of black cliff and the slopes 
immediately beneath it. The latter, only a few hundred yards 
distant, were bare of all trees and covered with sheets of grey 
boulder débris alternating with patches of low vegetation, on which 
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the taller foliage of the angelica was conspicuous even to the naked 
eye. Intent upon finding elk amongst the birch-scrub on the hill 
directly opposite, we did not trouble to carefully examine these 
slopes, where so large an animal could, even if lying down, scarcely 
fail to be at once visible. 

After a long and fruitless search we were shutting up our glasses 
when it occurred to me to ask Elias how long he supposed it might 
be since the bear made the signs we had seen below. The narrow, 
gloomy gorge seemed to me a haunt so suitable to the beast that I 
felt he ought, as a matter of duty, to be there. ‘‘ Fourteen days or 
more,” replied the Lapp, as he rose from the moss; “ but after such 
rain who can say? Nevertheless,” he added, in a few seconds, and 
with his usual low quiet tone, ‘there is the bear now!” And there 
he was, sure enough. High on the slope under the black cliff, and, 
as far as I could guess, between four and five hundred yards away, 
the carnivorous vegetarian was grubbing about amongst the herbage, 
looking, as I thought, very small and insignificant. Down dropped 
the Lapp, out came the glasses again, and we lay flat on our faces to 
inspect him. Just then an eddying wanton gust, the frequent bane 
of the hunter in a mountain-land, swept past us round the hollow of 
the glen and upwards to the black cliff, bearing with it a whiff of 
humanity as instantaneously caught as is the image by the plate of 
the camera. We saw the bear raise his head, sniff the air, and then 
start to run along the slope. ‘He is aware of us,” whispered Elias, 
“you must shoot at once.” ‘He is a mile off,” I murmured, with 
some excusable exaggeration. ‘Shoot, nevertheless,” urged the 
Lapp; “shoot! it is the only chance.” I felt that it was, and a 
very poor chance too. The bear had a considerable distance to run 
before he could reach any covert, and I did not hurry my shot. 
Resting the rifle, as I lay, on the mound of moss, and putting up the 
sight for four hundred yards, its longest range, which had more 
than once done good service, I took the bead full, and, with a most 
careful aim, pressed the trigger. For all my care I had the least 
possible expectation of influencing the bear’s movements, beyond 
making him run faster. But, to my surprise, directly after the shot 
he abandoned his horizontal course, and began to bustle straight 
down hill in such a headlong, reckless fashion that I dared to 
indulge a faint belief in his being hit. As this change of direction 
brought him considerably nearer, I took the sight fine for the second 
barrel, which was discharged just as he made a momentary halt on 
a narrow ledge of rock. I. believe the bullet to have struck the 
stone in front of his nose; anyhow, I was intuitively aware at the 
instant that I had held too far forward. The smoke hung heavily 
round the muzzle of the rifle on its rest of wet moss, as the bear 
plunged off the ledge into the bushes below, and thereby losing sight 
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of him altogether as I lay, I rose to my feet to put in fresh cart- 
ridges. ‘‘ Be ready,” said Elias, “ he is still coming down; ” and 
even as I was closing the breech the Lapp dropped his habitual 
whisper, and exclaimed almost loudly, “Here he is!” In and out 
of the ravine, and through the intervening wood, that bear, wounded 
as he was to the death, must have galloped like a race-horse; and 
now, as Elias spoke, he broke at the same pace from the covert on 
to our little platform, apparently charging straight at us. But the 
sight of two men and a dog—Passop, so steady and mute to elk, 
but unaccustomed to bear, was barking furiously—caused him to 
swerve slightly to the left; and he was passing at the distance of 
fifteen feet, his head and chest slewed round towards me, when I 
threw up the rifle and fired at him as one often fires at a rabbit, 
with a timed snap-shot, and for all the world like the little rabbit 
when hit well forward, the big beast turned clean head over heels, 
and lay motionless, stone dead on the instant. 

It proved to be a she-bear; but this fact not being ascertainable 
until after death, I have hitherto used the masculine pronoun, for 
which I apologise. That having found her way into the little glen 
along the beach some time before she should have elected to remain 
there was fortunate; that I should have hit her with the first shot 
at such a distance whilst running along the slope, was more so; but 
that she should then have hurried down right into our teeth, was an 
extraordinary piece of luck not easy to explain. She had had our 
wind, we were posted conspicuously in the open, the dog was bark- 
ing. We found that the first bullet had gone clean through her, 
inflicting injuries that probably incapacitated her from travelling 
up-hill ; but had she taken any other direction, had she even kept 
on down the little ravine when once in it, she must have escaped for 
the time and given us a great deal of extra trouble. The last shot 
had entered in front of the shoulder at the junction of head and 
chest, and the ragged lead rested against the skin of the opposite 
side. I acquit her of the faintest original idea of charging. Pos- 
sibly, as Elias suggested, had she, on reaching the platform, found 
a single hunter, she might have gone for him; but this is pure 
conjecture, and I feel that it is not for me, now that she is dead, to 
unduly criticise her judgment, actions, or intentions. And I also 
apologise for my contemptuous estimate of her proportions when far 
up on the hillside—at closer quarters I considered them ample. From 
the tip of her black nose to the point where a tail ought to have been 
she measured 5 feet 8 inches, and, if minded to stand on her hind 
legs, would have attained a stature of well over 6 feet. No one, 
observing the powerful springy gallop with which she covered the 
deep moss, could doubt that, had her life been spared and had it 
pleased her to show fight, she might have proved a formidable 
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antagonist. Her skin was in splendid condition, and her body, 
weighing, as near as could be estimated, three hundred and fifty 
pounds, was loaded with what Elias assured me was most valuable 
grease. I will answer for it that a small portion thereof, melted to 
oil, mingled with whisky, and applied externally— its co-ingredient 
being at the same time used internally—cured me, some days later, 
of an incipient attack of rheumatism. In conclusion, she furnished 
the party with a great deal of doubtless excellent meat, which the 
majority seemed to enjoy. I have to regret that three of us—Elias, 
Huy, and myself—with no desire to be intentionally rude, found 
ourselves unable to appreciate it. 

There is strong reason for believing that during the rest of the 
day the elements behaved as badly as ever; but our success with 
the bear having dispersed my depression, and caused the psychical 
barometer to run up instantaneously to “ set fair,’ I ceased to trouble 
myself about the state of the weather. For aught I knew or cared, 
it might have been brilliantly fine, or very much the reverse, as, 
stretched on a luxurious couch of moss—how unjust were my 
previous suspicions of its dampness!—I smoked my pipe and watched 
Elias, who, like all Lapps, is an artist with the knife, performing his 
most needful but somewhat sanguinary task. And has there ever 
been smoked in the world a pipe more sweet than that which is 
consumed by a hunter on an occasion like this? Through the blue 
fragrant wreaths I gazed upon a picture perfect in its way. The 
narrow, gloomy gorge, with its steep birch-clad sides, and glimpses 
of white foaming water; the treeless upper slopes, with their grey 
torrents of stone, and, based on them, the colossal wall of black 
rock, with its roof of cloud ; in the centre, on the one clear space of 
foreground, a hound couched by a rifle, and a Lapp bending over a 
dead bear. That day we did no more hunting, but, returning down 
the glen to the boat, rowed;to the beach where the men had landed, 
and reached our next quarters, the little farmhouse of Skrovstad, 
early in the afternoon. There was “a kinder boom” in the quiet 
homestead that evening. 

Since I first recorded in the pages of the Fortnightly (January, 
1888) the experiences of a novice in elk-hunting, it has generally 
been my lot in the same pursuit, when under the guidance of a 
native hunter, to trudge for many a weary mile through the depths 
of the pine-forest and the interminable morasses of the comparative 
lowlands, and to submit to the use of the loose dog. Now, in this 
mode of hunting everything depends, to begin with, on the courage 
and staunchness of the hound, who, having found the elk, must stick 
to him until he either slackens his pace or is brought to bay; after 
which any novice who can run and shoot fairly, and has coolness and 
common-sense enough to avoid gross blunders,but neither experience 
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nor knowledge of woodcraft, may achieve success. That it is a 
noble sport, at times testing to the utmost the quality of both man 
and hound, cannot be denied ; but it affords little scope for any study 
of the object of the chase, for the niceties of woodcraft, or the art 
of the stalker. Moreover, in order to avoid disappointing the dog, 
and perhaps losing him for half the day, it becomes necessary to kill 
any animal that he has succeeded in stopping. That the hound, to 
insure his staunchness, must have blood, is a rigid maxim amongst 
the sportsmen of Sweden, where this style of hunting is chiefly 
practised, and the result in that country is the indiscriminate 
slaughter of both cows and calves, as well as of young bulls with no 
honours to speak of. Fortunately, the older bulls are most easily 
brought to bay—in such a case it is not even necessary to ran—but 
a really good dog will stop anything. Arbitrary custom, based on 
a sense of dependence on the hound, refuses to the shooter the right 
of selecting or sparing. This is undoubtedly a great blot on the 
system, and could only be tolerated in a land where men think far 
more of the meat than of the sport or trophy. 

It had, therefore, given me the greatest satisfaction to find that 
under the guidance of Elias, who is a master in woodcraft, elk- 
hunting was in a great degree assimilated to deer-stalking. He 
was all for pursuing the chase on the highest possible ground. 
“There are, of course, always elk in the low pine-forest,’’ he would 
say, “and in winter it is full of them; but at this season of the 
year the place to find and kill them is the high fjeld, or there- 
abouts.’”’ That this dictum was in the main correct is proved by the 
fact that last season, during thirty-two days’ hunting, we sighted— 
including both sexes and all ages—no fewer than forty-one distinct 
elk, over two-thirds of which were found on the high terraces and 
slopes just under the crest of the mountains, or in the quiet dells 
and hollows of the fjeld itself, where the birch-copse often grew 
barely high enough to conceal them. They were occasionally seen 
lying out in the open, like red-deer. The term “high” as applied 
to the field, is, of course, relative to the general elevation of the 
country. In my district the hills are grouped in masses of imposing 
bulk, often divided by deep precipitous gorges, but in actual height 
they seldom exceed fifteen hundred or two thousand feet. When, 
here and there, the summits reach three thousand, the rolling 
plateau of the fjeld between them becomes a mere wilderness of 
grey stone, avoided, or only traversed, by the hunter. It is true 
that our habitual climb to the high ground made the work harder, 
and that often whilst crossing the bare summits we were exposed— 
the weather being such as it was—to the full fury of the elements ; 
but the sense of freedom, of escape from the monotonous tramp 
beneath a sombre canopy of dripping woods, the occasional rock- 
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climbing and general variety of the march, the ever-changing 
glimpses of grand, wild scenery, amply compensated for increased 
exertion and exposure. To me, the fiercest rain that ever fell is 
less pitiless and disheartening than the vicarious deluge of a 
thoroughly soaked forest. 

Passop, the dog, was never by any chance loosed, but his won- 
derful nose utilised to the utmost. The perfect understanding 
between him and his master, and the panther-like progress of the 
pair whilst stealing on the elk, was a treat to witness. Thanks to 
my use, for the first time, of shooting-boots furnished with the 
patent leather and rubber soles, I was able to attain some degree 
of successful imitation. With these bosses one does not walk, 
one “incedes” like a phantom. The chink and thud of nails 
against rock or timber is avoided; there is no jar to the foot, 
and to ordinary rock surfaces one clings like a fly to the ceiling. 
Elias wore the thin leather-soled Lapp “komager,” stuffed with 
grass, but I firmly believe that his tread was not less audible than 
mine—I am about double his weight—and he certainly slipped more 
often. Never for wild sporting will I use any other foot-gear. We 
both carried field-glasses, and habitually used them with much 
success. This was in itself a pleasant and to me almost novel 
feature in the sport, for although never without glasses, I had 
hitherto found them all but useless: I was now frequently able to 
study the appearance and movements of the deer for some hours. 
On the open expanse of a delightful fjeld called Grénlien (Green- 
lea), where there was abundance of pasturage, I remember having 
the pleasure of watching four separate lots of elk, all in view at the 
same moment. They were chiefly cows and calves, and there was 
no bull of any size amongst them, but I fancy that it falls to the lot 
of few hunters in the north of Scandinavia to enjoy such a sight. 

The bear had yet to be skinned, and the pelt and meat brought 
home. On the following morning, therefore, we trudged back 
again with Nils and Johannes to the spot where the carcass lay, and, 
leaving them to do their work, picked up again the spoor of the cow 
and calf, which we followed past the end of the cliff to the higher 
terraces of the mountain. These we searched without success until 
the early afternoon, when we arrived at the mouth of a pass leading 
through a gap in the crags to the upper fjeld. Here, as Elias had 
anticipated, the tolerably fresh tracks of several elk, including those 
of the cow and calf, converged, all making for the open ground 
above; and here, feeling extremely hungry, and there being a 
partial lull in the tempestuous weather—the hills were powdered 
that morning with the first snow—I proposed that we should halt 
and lunch. But Elias explained that another hour’s walk across the 
fjeld would bring us to the head of what he described as “a little 
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quiet dale, very fortunate for elk,” and his proposal was that we 
should defer our meal until we had reached it. To this, my per- 
sonal barometer still standing at “ set fair,” I consented. Once 
clear of the pass, it was no longer possible, however serene in mind, 
to treat the outward atmospheric phenomena as altogether unworthy 
of notice. A bitterly cold half gale was blowing in our teeth, 
and about every ten minutes there burst upon us fierce squalls 
laden with heavy sleet, so thaf in front we were plastered all 
over with a kind of imperfect freezing mixture. Now and then, 
when it was difficult to see ten yards ahead, we lay down behind 
ridges of rock, until the fury of the blast was abated. For all 
that, I do not remember having once regretted that we were out of 
the wet forest. At last, during a lull, we sighted the head of the 
little dale, a deep dark notch in the fjeld, buttressed with rock and 
filled with birch scrub. At the bottom a circular patch of grey 
light, the waters of a tarn, showed like a hole right through the 
earth or a window in the dusk, Elias, like all true hunters and 
children of the wilderness, never forgets to be observant and cautious, 
and is consequently seldom taken by surprise ; he is never guilty 
of careless approach or of throwing away achance. As a rule, his 
keen black eyes see all round him: I believe that on entering a 
room they would not fail to note instinctively what was immediately 
behind the door as well as in the opposite corner. On the very rare 
occasions when I caught a glimpse of an elk before he did, I used to 
feel uncommonly proud. And now, although Passop, as far as I 
know, had given no signs of game being ahead, he slipped over the 
edge of the fjeld into a groove between two of the rock buttresses, 
and peered round the corner of an enormous block into the valley 
below. I was a few yards behind him, and, I confess, for the 
moment, not so keen about the chase as I ought to have been ; 
reflecting that now, before searching the valley, we should assuredly 
get our lunch; that my fingers, despite the woollen gloves I had 
put on, were decidedly cold; that, as for the sample of weather 
we were having—my stoical unconcern of twenty-four hours’ 
duration was rapidly dying out—it was without exception the 
most here, just in time to save the credit of my equani- 
mity, I saw Elias drop suddenly into the runlet which trickled 
down the cleft, and begin to open the breech and remove 
the stopper of the rifle; I had taken out the damp cartridges 
and given it to him to carry. Having learnt to instantaneously 
imitate these abrupt movements of the Lapp, I did so now, and 
quite unnecessarily, being all the time concealed by the high 
rock, crawled through the water to his side. Then without 
speech he pointed stealthily over the low brushwood, and about a 
hundred yards down the slope, which at this point was excessively 
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steep, I saw the broad back of a bull elk quietly feeding. It was 
clear that the Lapp meant me to shoot, and there was no time to lose, 
A fresh squall was driving up the valley; the opposite hill and the 
tarn below were already blotted out, and, although the snow had not 
yet reached us, the flakes were beginning to cut the dark hide of the elk 
with white lines. In half a minute he would be invisible. He looked 
very big and black in the grey light, but as I squatted and took aim 
with my elbows resting on my knees, I had strong misgivings about 
the size of his horns; they were, however, partly concealed by the 
brushwood and.his position in feeding. Directly after the crack of 
the rifle Elias laid his hand gently but firmly on my shoulder, and I 
knew at once that I had held straight, for thus does he always 
express his silent congratulations on a good shot. Before the driving 
snow quite obscured all view I saw that the black mass was no 
longer erect, but plunging on the ground among the brushwood ; at 
the same moment Elias detected the shadowy form of a second bull 
disappearing behind a lower ridge. When we had scrambled down 
we found the elk unable to rise, and the Lapp, gliding in like a cat, 
seized the horn and pressed down the huge head with hand and 
knee; then, knowing the exact spot to the fraction of an inch, he 
passed in his keen blade without an effort at the junction of spine 
and neck, and in ten seconds life was extinct. We were now 
enveloped in a hurricane of whirling snow, and were lucky to find 
shelter close at hand beneath the projecting slab of an immense 
mass of rock fallen from the upper cliff. From the edge of this 
huge eave, the result of cleavage and fully three feet wide, moisture 
continually dripped; but right under it the rock and moss were 
absolutely and incredibly dry; and there for a while we made our- 
selves fairly comfortable, and ate our lunch. When everything is 
soaking, even the touch of dryness is a positive luxury, be it only 
the inside of a pocket. Thoroughly grateful was I for such shelter, 
for the thick woollen jersey—knitted by crofter hands in ‘“ The 
Rosses,” in far-off Donegal—the dry cap and the warm neck- 
wrapper, all produced from the Riicksack. From the same recep- 
tacle came an axe guarded as to its edge by a bit of grooved horn, a 
scrap of whetstone, some twine, a white flag made of half an old 
handkerchief, and a small bag of snowy linen. 

“Smoke now a little pipe,” says Elias, when, after his meal of 
rye-bread and reindeer cheese, and a drink of cold water—he touches 
neither spirits nor tobacco—he has piously clasped his hands and 
moved his lips in a silent grace; “I will to the elk—you can 
presently come and help me.” WhenI do so,I find him making 
the first artistic incisions round the hoofs of a very large five-year- 
old bull, and am, as I expected, disappointed with the horns, which 
are stunted and misshapen, and of ten points only. Depending from 
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the lower jaw is a fine specimen of the “baton,” or long black 
beard, exactly like a big fox’s brush in shape. This curious and 
characteristic appendage disappears in older elk, and is replaced by 
a heavy bunch of coarse hair. On account of it I resolve to pre- 
serve the head. To get a full-grown elk into a nice position for the 
“gralloch ” is a job for two men, although it may be accomplished 
single-handed. But Elias is always very particular about doing his 
butcher’s work in an artistic manner, and requires the huge carcass to 
be firmly propped by birchen shores at the right slope, to insure 
there being no slip or roll during the operation and a free run from 
stem to stern. A young birch-tree has also to be transformed by 
lopping with the axe into a temporary larder, and the breast and 
other selected portions spiked thereon, to be left till called for. 
Within the linen bag are deposited the fillet and one or two tit-bits 
which the hunter—quite superstitious on the point—always insists 
on carrying home himself. Whenever, on our approach, that small 
bundle, white, with ruddy stains, is seen dangling from his hand, 
there is joy in the camp, notwithstanding the concomitant prospect 
of severe toil on the morrow. Then, when all is ready for the start, 
Elias fastens the little white flag to the most conspicuous bough he 
ean find, and produces a couple of sheets of the Daily Telegraph, 
with which I periodically supply him. For even when hunting in 
the wilds it is pleasant to be in touch with the outer world, and one 
or other of the men has to travel weekly to the sea in search of the 
post. All down the slopes and through the lower ravines and wood- 
lands, we leave behind us a conspicuous trail like that of a paper- 
chase, until, at a spot where the main feeder of the tarn is joined by 
two tributary rivulets, Elias stops and impales the rest of the paper 
on a ragged tree-stump. “It is enough,” he says, “ they can find 
the elk without me this time”’; and then rehearses the directions he 
will give this evening to the bearers of the slain: ‘“ From the farm 
to Kvern Vand, thence up stream until the three becks meet, then 
follow the paper to the deer.”” These precautions are due to the 
trouble that arose in the finding of the last dead bull. He lay a 
very long way from camp in so secluded a position that the three 
bearers who knew every yard of the country and had been duly 
instructed by means of my big map,—on the scale of an inch to the 
English mile—as to the whereabouts of the slain, were wandering 
about for some hours in the forest before Peter stumbled on the 
carcass. Nils, who accompanied them and did not know the country, 
put his faith in Huy, who, he declared, would lead him straight up 
to the quarry. But the little dog was not to be baulked of his fun 
for dead meat ; he dragged the weaponless Nils a couple of miles 
astray, and eventually brought him face to face with a living bull, 
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who for some minutes stood and regarded the pair with calm 
defiance. 

Of the 19th, a blank day of inexpressibly bad weather, during 
which the unfortunate bearers had to bring home the elk meat, I 
must omit farther mention, having to brace myself for a disma) 
narrative of greater interest. On the 20th, being Sunday, it was 
allowable to lie late a-bed, in calm enjoyment of coffee and farm- 
made cakes, of newspaper and pipe, followed by a deliberate toilet 
with bath and razor complete. To my surprise and joy, when Nils 
appeared at eight o’clock with the first-named luxuries, the sun was 
shining brightly in at the windows, unprovided as they were, 
according to the custom of pastoral Norway, with either shutter, 
curtain, or blind. By throwing one open I was able to survey from 
my pillow an extraordinary range of shattered cliffs, which formed 
one side of the valley, and nearly overhung the farm. The fallen 
masses of rock were grouped in most fantastic shapes. With an 
immense isolated monolith, a hundred feet high, there was connected, 
as Nils informed me, some local legend having to do with giants 
and witches. I am inclined to believe that they still exist in that 
valley, for I made, as I lay in bed, a pencil-sketch of a terrible 
crouching monster, with human face and pendant ears, who kept 
watching me between the stems of the pine-trees. More pleasing, 
and scarcely less remarkable—for in the forest valleys of Norway 
bird-life is searce—was the sight of a feathered assembly feeding on 
a strip of fallow-ground close to the house. There must have been 
a dozen magpies, as many common jays, twice as many ring-ouzels, 
and a large mixed flock of starlings, fieldfares, redwings, mountain- 
finches, and wagtails. 

After breakfast, as I was admiring, on the other side of the 
house, a waterfall which tumbles into the vale just opposite the 
front-door, and is grand enough to make the fortune of any district 
less remote, Elias approached. ‘That river,” said he, ‘“ comes 
out of Skrovdal.” Now, Skrovdal was a place that I had set my 
heart on seeing. On my map it is broadly indicated by a tint three 
times as black as that of any other gorge, and suggestive of the 
gloom and profundity which its name also implies. Elias went on 
to explain that it was easily accessible by a path close to the brink 
of the waterfall, and continued thence along the bank of the river. 
We agreed to start at once and explore it. ‘ You cannot shoot an 
elk there,” said the hunter, “‘for the last was killed on Skrovstad 
ground ; but you had better take the rifle; it is a likely place to 
meet a bear.” WhenI heard these words I felt sure that a bear 
we should not see, but in all probability, the finest elk in the North 
of Europe. The path on the brink of the waterfall consisted in 
a great measure of single logs supported on stakes driven into 
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the crevices of the slippery shelving rock, with a tumbledown rail 
fence between it and the abyss; altogether, as Elias remarked, an 
awkward place on a dark night. The approach was promising ; but 
Skrovdal itself was not as I had seen it in my dreams. To begin 
with, from its lie it was flooded with the noonday sun, and no 
place could in reason look gloomy under such conditions. Then, 
although narrow, with high steep sides, half bushy slope and half 
precipice, it was bottomed with natural meadows of rich grass, 
through which the river ran broad and clear, so gentle in current 
that it seemed incapable of producing the violent cataract we had 
just passed. The trout were rising merrily, and I began to wish 
that I had brought a rod instead of a rifle. For about three miles 
we followed what I must still by courtesy call the path, up the glen, 
and a very delightful stroll it was. At intervals we sat down to 
examine the slopes with our glasses. Then, in a pleasant spot, we 
ate our lunch, and chatted, and I smoked a pipe or two before we 
rose to retrace our steps. 

At this point I begin to hesitate. I feel that I have not the heart 
to describe in detail the melancholy conclusion of that Sunday stroll. 
Let the abridgment of the sad tale, as extracted from my diary, 
suffice. The painfully graphic jottings ran as follows :—After lunch, 
turned back, the wind then in our faces—about half-way to the 
fos, Passop told us that there was game directly ahead—made sure 
we should see the biggest elk in the world—Elias went suddenly 
down on all fours, I followed suit. Hud spotted bear feeding like a 
cow in meadow across river, about a hundred yards off. Owing to 
hollow meadow and high bank could only see three inches of his 
back. With idiotic impatience left Elias, who grabbed at my coat- 
tail and missed it, and tried to gain place for clearer shot.—Passop 
whined, bear put up his head, saw me, turned tail and bolted— 
jumped to my feet and let off both barrels at his stern—waded river 
and found no blood on spoor—followed it some way up hill—when it 
came to hands and knees, Elias said we had better go home, for 
we should not catch that bear—home accordingly. Savage with 
self—had I waited must have got clear, easy shot—gloomy place, 
Skrovdal—rain began again before reaching farm — wretched 
evening. 

Yes; the lead that then whistled from the grooved steel is not in 
my handful; it found a bloodless grave in the sward of the glen, 
and added in a trifling degree to the mineral wealth of the country. 
That evening there was the reverse of “a boom” at Skrovstad. 

The bad weather which my diary, quoted above, records as having 
recommenced, after a brief lucid interval, on Sunday afternoon, is in 
full swing again when I rise early on Monday. To-day there is to 
be another change of quarters, but the men will, I am glad to say, 
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have a fairly easy time of it. They can embark with the luggage 
close to the farm, drop down the river into the lake, and row all the 
way to Strémmen, the next halting-place. We who do the hunting 
start long before them, and are landed a mile away on the bank of 
the lake, whence, by a circuitous route, we shall make the same 
point. We begin by a stiff climb up the face of the mountain. 
Elias, slim and light, generally goes, after the manner of his people, 
pretty straight at an ascent; but, fortunately for one who is—well, 
just a trifle less active than he was a great many years ago, the hills 
in this part of Norway are of “trap ” formation, that is to say, they 
generally rise in a series of giant steps (“‘trapper,’’ Norsk) or ter- 
races, whereby the climber gains at intervals a brief spell of fairly 
level walking. When, despite one’s age and infirmities, one is in 
tolerable condition, it isastonishing what complete and almost instan- 
taneous relief to wind and muscle is obtained by a very few yards 
on the flat. One begins the next ascent with renewed vigour, and 
with the inspiriting knowledge that such moments of ease will shortly 
repeat themselves. Our long pull against the collar lands us in a 
region abounding in wooded deils and rocky basins, which always 
contain water in one form or another, either as tarn, stream, or 
swamp. The woods consist chiefly of birch and mountain ash, but 
dotted over the landscape are a fair number of Scotch firs, and these 
picturesque trees occasionally mass themselves into small groves. 
The rocks are for the most part sheep-backed, and significant of their 
treatment by the ice in very remote ages. Here and there, however, 
a low range of crags, which seems to have overtopped the universal 
glacier, and escaped the general grinding down and polishing, stands 
up boldly, weatherworn, cloven, and splintered, but still defiant of 
the merciless centuries. Bounded by these crags are fairly level 
tracts partly clothed with long heather, and partly with the spongiest 
moss through which the shooting-boot of unfortunate man ever 
laboured. Iam positively ashamed to be always querulous about the 
state of the weather, but when a month of thirty days grants only 
four which may fairly be considered fine, how is it possible to avoid 
complaint? ‘To-day we halt for the usual hour, and eat our lunch 
under much the same conditions as those described a few pages back, 
except that the rock beneath which we crouch affords less shelter, and 
that we have not killed an elk. We have, however, seen five: a 
cow and calf lying down under cover of a group of Scotch firs, and 
three cows feeding together in a covert on the side of a hill. One of 
these was a remarkable animal—we watched them for a long time 
with the glass—very light in colour, almost a yellow dun, with a 
black head and, strange to say, a long “baton” beard. Query: 
was she in a transition state, and assuming with age the character- 
istics of the male? I had half a mind to shoot her—she was about 
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the ugliest beast I ever saw—and keep her skin as a curiosity, but 
am right glad before the end of the day that I did not. The after- 
noon is drawing towards evening when Passop again encourages us 
by his evident but repressed excitement, and at last leads us up to 
very fresh and magnificent spoor. There is no doubt about it this 
time ; we are upon the track of a really big bull; the length and spread 
of the slot is unmistakeable evidence. From his devious course it 
becomes evident that he is restlessly wandering about, probably in 
search of the cow, but of her we see no signs. After awhile, how- 
ever, his trail is joined and crossed more than once by that of a 
second animal, which Elias pronounces to be a younger bull. There 
is also proof of some kind of skirmish; one has chased the other for 
a short distance, and further relieved his feelings by tearing up the 
ground and knocking a young fir-tree all to bits. The desire for 
blood and the hope of success are now strong in Elias; his eyes 
glitter ; he radiates an aura of keenness and stealthiness ; I am sym- 
pathetically filled with a sense of perfect reliance on his craft and 
patience, and the unerring instinct of his hound. 

The difference is often very striking, irrespective of the mere 
change of pace, between the movements of elk when ignorant that 
the hunter is after them, and when they know for certain that he is. 
In the latter case they will resort to every kind of artifice to hide 
their trail and baffle the pursuer. This same season I was follow- 
ing for two successive days the tracks of a family—bull, cow, and 
calf, which we had disturbed. I am inclined to regard the mother 
as the inventor of the stratagems by which her offspring, and hus- 
band for the time being, profited. Amongst the most remarkable of 
them were these. The family, to begin with, entered one end of a 
long, shallow lake on the open moor, and waded, or swam, to the 
opposite end. A mile or two farther on they made as though they 
would enter another lake, but on the very margin turned along the 
stony beach, and thereby gained a causeway, also stony, where their 
footings were invisible. This causeway they did not follow out, but 
near the middle of it scrambled down over the boulders to a lower 
level, whence they described a huge §, the first curve thereof being 
to leeward of their previous line. They walked very slowly, in three 
long zigzags, up the face of a hill covered with brushwood, and over- 
looking a great morass behind them, across which we were bound to 
pursue. Here they probably sighted us, for at the top they hurried 
on at a great pace. They descended a range of pine-clad hills in a 
long slant to a considerable stream, which they pretended to cross. 
In reality they turned straight back up the bed of it for a couple of 
hundred yards, and issued therefrom at an acute angle to their former 
course. Eventually they reached a big river, half canal, half rapid, 
running out of a rushy lake; and there their footings, clear on the 
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soft bottom near the edge, led into a deep, broad pool, and there, as 
far as my personal knowledge goes, may the elk be to this day, 
Carefully all round the lake, and for a considerable distance down 
both sides of the river did we search, but neither the nose of Passop 
nor the eyes of Elias could recover the lost trail. The Lapp, how- 
ever, was sufficiently familiar with the trick, and never doubted that, 
time permitting, we could have found their place of exit a long way 
down stream. But it was late on the second day, we were far from 
home, and were forced to abandon the chase. 

The bull we are now after has no suspicions, and is above all such 
low cunning ; his bold trail is easy to follow. The chief danger is 
that, in his erratic course, he may execute an involuntary flank move- 
ment, and surprise himself by detecting us. Therefore, as we 
advance, the Lapp’s intense scrutiny, backed by my own efforts, 
makes every yard of ground safe on either side. 

As we are descending the steep bank of a ravine, with the usual 
stream of considerable size at the bottom, certain unmistakable signs, 
of the very freshest, warn us that the elk must be close at hand. 
We tread like cats, for at the very moment he may be standing to 
listen. It appears that he has crossed the river; but Passop, 
whilst acknowledging the spoor to the water’s edge, keeps facing 
the breeze, which is quite favourable and blowing strongly down the 
ravine, thus showing that he gets the wind direct from the elk 
himself. Hence, Elias argues, that the bull, after the manner of 
his kind, when restless and roving, must have recrossed higher up; 
and examination proves that he is right. The tracks regain our 
bank close to a densely thick little wood, which lines one side of the 
ravine from top to bottom for a couple of hundred yards. He is 
probably in that wood, and to approach him through it without 
noise is all but impossible. I fancy though, from past experience, 
that most native hunters, with the leash-hound, if pledged to stalk, 
would have attempted to do so; nineteen out of twenty, however, 
would in despair have loosed the dog at once. The genius of Elias 
is equal to the occasion: ‘ Now,” says he, “it is our turn to 
cross.’ And sneaking into the river, we wade over, gently and 
without splashing, on the very tracks of the bull, which are 
visible through the clear water. At this moment there passes high 
overhead, in a long curving line, a flock of several hundred wild 
geese, whose cackling, not unlike the distant cry of a pack of hounds, 
had for some time been audible. They doubtless notice what is going 
on below, and are making remarks on it, but fortunately for us the 
elk do not understand their language. Up the bank we crawl like 
serpents, and coil up in a depression at the top, preparatory to 
searching the wood with our glasses. But there is no need for 
them ; the first glance shows us both bulls, standing some distance 
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apart on the flat open ground above the upper edge of the thicket ; 
and also assures us that, whilst the one is a good beast with a fair 
head, the other, who, even as we look stalks majestically along the 
flat and halts directly opposite, is a bull of the first class—immense 
in bulk and blue-black in hide, with spreading antlers of a pecu- 
liarly bright red. ‘He is a long way off,” I whisper to Elias; “ we 
must try to get nearer.” But the Lapp shakes his head. “I dare 
not try,” he answers, “the elk are uneasy, and may be off at any 
moment ; perhaps, if we had time, it might be well to wait, but the 
light is now failing; will you not put up that long sight which 
helped us to the bear, and shoot from here?’’ The four-hundred- 
yard sight again! To think that my chance of that grand head over 
the way must depend on such a shot! “Iam certain you will hit 
him,” whispers the Lapp encouragingly, ‘‘ but lose no time; see, 
he moves.”’ And, indeed, at that moment the elk advances a few 
steps and stands again with his full broadside towards us. Now or 
never it must be. There is a single dead tree in our hollow ambush, 


which I can reach without rising; against the side of the trunk I 


firmly press the tips of my fingers and thumb, and steady the rifle 
on the rest thus obtained. As the crack rings through the ravine, 
and the smoke flies down wind, I see the bull drop forward like 
a stumbling horse, but recover himself on the instant, and stand 


erect. Whilst his companion at once swings round, goes off at best 
pace across the flat, and disappears, the grand beast opposite never 
stirs until the second bullet strikes, when he gives a slight lurch 
and begins to move on, but with such a dragging limp in his off 
foreleg that I feel pretty sure the shoulder is broken. Elias is not 
so certain about this: “It may be low down, perhaps in the foot,” 
he says; “he can yet reach the forest and give us much trouble, 
possibly escape for the night.” Accordingly, under pressure, I fire 
two more shots at long and uncertain range, and without visible 
result, for the elk has now gained a thin grove of Scotch firs, and is 
slowly retiring among the stems. Then we hurry down, wade the 
river regardless of depth, and struggle through the thickets up the 
opposite bank, This kind of thing is not conducive to good shooting, 
and the light is getting worse every moment, but of the three cart- 
ridges I expend at the form of the retreating monster, who contrives 
to shuffle along at a somewhat better pace, I hear at least one tell 
loudly. Seven shots, and he is not down yet! as I tell Elias, I have 
but two more in my pouch. ‘We must head him,” says the Lapp 
shortly. And off we go, swinging round in a considerable circuit, 
to find that the bull has suddenly disappeared. He must have 
dropped at last; and sure enough by careful search we detect one 
great red horn standing out from the broken ground. We approach 
with some boldness, believing caution to be now unnecessary, but 
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all is not yet over; the prostrate bull hears us and raises his head. 
This time I am determined to end his sufferings—which with all the 
ardour of the chase upon me, cut me, I declare, to the heart—and 
when within fifty yards I aim as well as the light will permit me at 
a mortal spot in the neck ; but just as I press the trigger he regains 
his feet with a convulsive plunge, and my penultimate bullet misses 
him altogether. Then, as he scrambles off again, I run in and give 
him the last shot at close quarters right behind the shoulder. He 
halts at once, but to my consternation still keeps his legs. How are 
we to finish the tragedy? how is this monstrous vitality to be over- 
come? I cast myself and rifle despairingly on the heather, and 
appeal to Elias, who remains expressively mute. But the end is at 
length near. The gallant bull tries to ascend a low bank by which 
he is standing, fails in the attempt, staggers back, topples slowly 
over with a heavy crash, and lies before us in the majesty of 
death. 

He is a beast of enormous bulk, probably about twelve years 
old, and in the prime of condition; for he has not yet entered 
upon that long period of complete fasting when the tender 
passion is tyrannically and exclusively dominant in the soul of a bull 
elk. The horns are heavy and yet graceful, symmetrical in their 
wide sweep, and without too much palmation; one has twelve and 
the other has eleven points—twenty-three in all. The entire weight 
of the uncleaned carcass is difficult to estimate, but it must be con- 
siderably over a thousand pounds; a single haunch is afterwards 
found to turn the scale at a hundred and forty. It appears that the 
first shot struck the very centre of the off shoulder, breaking the 
bone, and the hide reveals four other holes anda graze. I endeavour 
to illuminate the finishing touches of the “gralloch” by the aid of 
a few vesta-fusees; and 1 shall not in a hurry forget our long tramp 
that evening over the roughest ground and in nearly ‘total darkness, 
nor my relief when the ruddy stars of light in the homestead, visible 
far up the side of the mountain, broaden into distinct windows, and 
we hear— 


‘the honest watch-dog’s bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 


I have a good deal more to say in connection with the handful of 
lead, which, perhaps fortunately, cannot be told for want of space: 
otherwise, I might relate how we lay at Hende, by the river of 
pearls, and followed the chase on the slopes of Ambudal and Roikle- 
fjeld ; how, by Langotuva, I slew the bull who for half the day was 
in view but unapproachable; how I wounded the Trold-elk, the 
king of all the bulls, who for twenty years had shed his horns in the 
woods under the Black Fjeld, nigh to Brixelli of the three lakes, and 
who afterward ran many miles up and down steep places and swam 
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the straits, thereby clearly proving his real invulnerability; and 
finally, how on the very last day General Elias executed a brilliant 
forced march, outmancuvred the elk, who were retreating down 
wind, and enabled me to kill from the top of a cliff—this time with 
a single bullet—another patriarch of grand proportions. The 
history, then, of these further adventures, whereof some, as here 
hinted at, may appear to verge on the fabulous, must for the present 
remain unwritten ; but, as I lay down my pen, there arises in me a 
great longing and hope that when the cold, white mantle shall have 
once more vanished from the hills of Norway, when the bear has 
crept out from his winter lair and the elk has renewed his horns ; 
when the crow of the ryper is heard on the high fjeld, and the wail 
of the loons on the lonely tarn; when the trout are rising in the 
stream, and the salmon plunging in the pool, I may again find 
myself in that grand region of the north, and fill my mind with 
memories yet more pleasant—especially as regards the weather— 
than those which I have been attempting to describe. 
Henry Portincer. 





UNDER THE YOKE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 
PART II. 


Tue war that had broken out between the Hon. Walter and 
Professor Nulite did not end there, but was presently carried on 
between Lord Bigaker himself and that outspoken house-painter, 
Phil Stratonale. Returning to town for a couple of nights, when 
the season was over, Lord Bigaker found the house-painters in 
possession of the hall; and somehow he and Phil got into a discus- 
sion, which decidedly interfered with the work in hand, as the three 
other painters—like the combatants of Lake Regillus, at the meeting 
‘‘ of the horses, black and grey ’’—laid down their brushes and stood 
still to listen. 

“ Well, my Lord,” said Phil, ‘‘ you big people are always lectur- 
ing us working-men, and telling us that we can’t get more than 
ninepence out of a bob; and that we buy the worst sort of things, 
and waste half of what we buy; and I don’t say, my Lord, that you 
big people ain’t right. I lived for two years in a French family in 
their country. The guv’nor, he sent me across, for he wanted to pick 
up a French notion or two in our line of business; and I do say, 
what with their potagings and their rechoffems—I got hold, as you 
see, of a bit of their precious language—and their hundred fashions 
of cheating the pig of his dinner, they can get pretty nearly eighteen- 
pence where we only get ninepence out of the bob. Not that I hold 
altogether with their ways. They do turn the screw on, I can tell 
you. But it’s all uncommon neat and clever and careful, and we 
should be the better off in this country if both we and the missuses 
were a little more in the same line. But what I have got to say, 
my Lord, is that where the sins of us small people is like the size of 
a man’s little finger, the sins of you big people is big round like a 
man’s waist. Why, my Lord, h: alf the world is busy serving you 
day and night, but w hat do you know about any blessed thing that 
anybody does for you? You pays us our money, but do you know 
if we have earned it or not? Do you know whether that plaster 
our mates were putting on for you the other day was the right stuff, 
or whether the most of it was just made up out of chalk; do you 
know if the white lead in this paint-pot of mine is true white lead, 
or is just half of it whiting—but bless ’ee, my Lord, I daresay you 
don’t know what whiting is—whiting’s only chalk again ; or whether 
it’s been mixed up with barriter sulphur, or lime sulphur,' and them 
kind of cheap make-believes; do you know if that linseed oil of 


(1) I conclude Mr. Phil meant sulphate of baryta and sulphate of lime. 
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mine is true’stuff right away from the Baltic or Black Sea, or second- 
class stuff, as them black chaps grows it out in the East Ingies; or not 
grown at all, but rubbish altogether, with a lot of fish-oil, or perhaps 
nut-oilin it? Do you know if that chap’s patent dryers are made up 
from some true stuff, like sugar of lead, or from some of them cheap 
nastinesses, mixed up from lime? Now, I’m of the old fashion myself, 
and likes to make my own dryers. Just you smell them turps, my Lord. 
Ain’t they sweet—just as if you were walking in a pine-wood ? Why, 
even you, my Lord, could tell they’re right enough, without any petro- 
leum or benzoline rubbish in them; but you haven’t got much idea, 
I suppose, my Lord, if that black I have just been putting on for 
you is true ivory, or just bone-black; and it wouldn’t hurt your 
rest at nights, I suppose, as it would mine, if the guv’nor were to 
charge you for the primest lake that can be bought in the market, 
whilst I had put on only a rubbishy rose-pink, made up from chalk 
and Brazil-wood. However, you'd see it die quick enough. But 
bless ’ee, my Lord, that’s the way with all you great gennelmen. 
You, none of you, ever troubles your heads about all these things we 
do for you more than my babby does at home. Why, I knows in a 
minute, from the way a gennelman looks at my work, if he under- 
stands anything about it. And I can see, my Lord, that you knows 
nothing in the world about this big house of yours, and all that fills 
it, and all that comes into it, and all that goes out of it. I suppose 
you trust to your tradesmen. It’s right enough; there are some 
honest men in all trades—the guv’nor, he’s an honest man—and 
there are plenty of rogues also, But how do you know whether you 
are served by the honest men or the rogues ? Don’t you think, my 
Lord, it would be better for you, and for all of us, if, with your time, 
and your opportunities and your money, and your larning—which 
I wish I’d got—you set us workmen a better example how to prevent 
things going to waste, and how to make every bob do all that he 
ought to be doing in the world? I believe myself that every bob 
ought to do his work. I believe myself that one reason why the 
world is such a poor sort of place is just because so large a part of 
every bob that is spent in it is a sort of gentleman at large, with kid 
gloves on his fingers, who don’t do more than six hours’ work out 
of the twelve. He slips into somebody’s pocket, as large as life, 
when not more than half of him ought to have gone there.”’ 

“ Well—ah—Mr.—Mr.—I don’t think I exactly caught your 
name.” 

“Stratonale, my Lord; Phil Stratonale.” 

“ Well, you know, Mr. Stratonale, I am afraid, as you say, I am a 
very ignorant man. I don’t think I do know anything about the 
paint or the plaster, or, as you say indeed, about half the things that 
are in the house; but then, you see, I suppose we each of us have 
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our own kind of work to do; and, as you know, nowadays they keep 
most of us very busy on Committees and Commissions. Why, here 
am I just now on one Committee to inquire why 60 per cent. of the 
clerks are always ill in the Ministry of Health; and on another to 
inquire why the roof of the Board of Works, which was new five 
years ago, has let in the rain during the last storms, and spoilt all the 
plans which were stored at the top of the building ; and then I’m on 
a Royal Commission to inquire why the office of Woods and Forests 
have been cutting down and selling some old woods, which everybody 
supposed that they were paid to look after and take care of; and] 
expect to be on a Committee next year to inquire into this row 
between the Local Government Board and the Municipalities, who 
are complaining about the extravagant and useless debts which have 
been forced upon them; and there’s this awful expenditure on the 
army, which nobody can make head or tail of ; and the row between 
the Duke of Cambridge and the War Office, who want him to resign; 
and then there’s a row also between the Education Department and 
the doctors, who declare that the children are going steadily back in 
some districts owing to the lessened nourishment which has followed 
from more school and smaller earnings; and another row because 
we are beginning to find out that the children forget in two or three 
years all they have learnt in the schools; and then there’s this case 
of the five babies who are said to have died from vaccination ; and 
the man who was experimented upon in the new State Hospital; 
and I have no doubt you’ve read about the contracts which the Post 
Office made with those two Turkish steamers, which I am afraid they 
are still bound to pay, though the steamers are lying at the bottom 
of the sea. Well, Mr.—ah—Mr.—Stra—Mr. Straightenwhale —” 

“ Stratonale, my Lord; Phil Stratonale.” 

“ Ah, yes—exactly so. Well, you know, Mr. Straitofale, you 
would not like all these things left unattended to. ‘ You are a rate- 
payer and a taxpayer; and the roof of the Board of Public Works 
—I should much like to have a five minutes’ talk with you some day 
about that roof, if we could find time—and the old woods that have 
been cut down, and the Post Office, and those local debts, and those 
anemic children, and the Turkish steamers—they all belong to you 
as much as to me. I ought to see about all these things first—ought 
I not ?—even if I don’t understand the paint and the plaster, and 
all the things you are good enough to do for me; and even if I am 
sometimes obliged to leave my own affairs not quite so well looked 
after as they ought to be?” 

“ Ah, my Lord, that’s just the rub of it. I can’t help thinking 
that if all you great gennelmen got your own affairs a little straight 
first we should not have all these public matters going so crooked: 
You'll excuse me, my Lord, but I can’t help thinking that good 
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management, like charity, begins with one’s own home. If I were 
to see that all the things here were Al tip-top—just what they 
ought to be in a nobleman’s house—and that the whole blessed thing 
was not left to the chance whether my guv’nor was an honest man 
or a rogue; if I were to know that your Lordship only paid a bob 
where you ought to pay a bob, I should feel more confidence in what 
you and the other great gennelmen do, when you're spending the 
millions which, as you often tell us, comes out of our pockets. The 
truth is, my Lord, I can’t help looking round at all these big houses 
sometimes as I walk home of an evening with a pipe in my mouth, 
and thinking of all the waste that goes on in ’em, of the bobs that 
go anywhere and everywhere, simply because nobody’s got any 
knowledge of things, of the bad materials, of the sham work, of the 
paint that ain’t paint, and the plaster that ain’t plaster, of the lead 
that only runs four to the foot, when it should run seven. I thinks of 
it all sometimes till I feel pretty nearly sick. And then I thinks of all 
the old cocks who live inside—I beg your pardon, my Lord, but I am 
avery homely sort of man—and I thinks how much better it would 
be for them and for all of us, if they took the trouble to understand 
what the whole world, from the Injies round by America and back 
again, was always a doing for them night and day, and just to see 
with their own eyes and know with their own knowledge that they 
were well and rightly served. You'll excuse’me, my Lord, but I don’t 
think anybody who lets other people cut ducks and drakes with his 
own bobs can be of much use in looking after the bobs of his fellow- 
men in that big Parliament House of yours. If you knew all about 
your own roof, my Lord, perhaps that roof at the Board of Works 
might have kept the rain out better. There’s my mate in the grey 
coat—him as has been putting that streak of red a precious sight too 
light over there—I always tells him he don’t think enough about his 
colours—he’s, as he calls himself, a Social Democratic chap; and 
he’s always wanting a law for this thing and a law for the other 
thing, an inspector in here and an inspector out there. ‘ What the 
plague do yer want with your laws?’ I says to him; ‘laws won’t 
make you mix your colours right; and if you can’t mix your colours 
right, you’re a pretty sort of chap to go telling other people what 
they’re to do and not to do.’ And I say the same to you, my Lord. 
None of you big gennelmen have yet learnt to mix your colours 
right. Where, I should like to know, is the nobleman, or the 
nobleman’s lady, in all this ere square—and I knows the insides of 
most of ’em, my Lord, pretty well—who looks after his housekeeping 
even as well as my missus looks after hers. You great people have 
all got to look at home more than you do; and until you begin to do 
that, I expect that them steamers will stop at the bottom of the sea, 
and them woods will be cut down, and that rain will continue to 
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come in atthe Board of Works’ roof, and those akneesick children, as 
you call ’em, will get wusser and wusser, as they all did before. That's 
all I’ve got to say; and I only hopes it ain’t too much, my Lord.” 

Lord Bigaker has a good deal of generosity about him, and a touch 
of real candour, though it sometimes gets buried under a crust of 
officialism ; and the consequence of this talk was, that he and Mr. 
Phil Stratonale entered into an alliance over their social philosophy, 
and Mr. Phil has since gone down to Fesantia Hall to do some 
special jobs there. They have had their talk over the Board of 
Works roof; and Lord Bigaker has been primed with some rather 
deadly questions of which he intends to deliver himself as soon as 
his Committee meets. But what will be the ultimate result as regards 
the new roof of that worthy public institution, is beyond all my 
powers to conjecture. 

Fesantia Hall, Lord Bigaker’s country place, is in one of the 
western counties, and isa gocd example of a Queen Anne’s house. 
It is comfortable, roomy, well lighted, and adapted for entertaining. 
Lord Bigaker is himself a man that the county likes. He is, up 
toa certain point, well-informed; he is genial, and kindly; would help 
any lame dog over a stile; performs all the charities and hospitali- 
ties that are supposed to attach to his place and person ; takesa mild 
interest in Radicals and Socialists, and gives the village Dissenters a 
site for their chapel. Notwithstanding all these personal virtues, 
Fesantia Hall cannot be said to do much for the enlightenment or 
assistance of English society at a somewhat critical moment of its 
history. It is merely one of the most favourable examples of some 
two or three thousand other, greater or minor, Fesantia Halls that 
exist up and down the country. In these other Fesantia Halls 
there is, according to the scale of their grandeur, the same army of 
servants, the same kitchen with its glowing ranges, the same stream 
of guests whose social duty it is to come and go in their periodical 
orbits. Round them is the same park, and the same covers; and in 
the covers the same sacred animals, with the same brigade of keepers 
to insure their safety from profane hands, From hall-door to top- 
most pinnacle each Fesantia Hall repeats the other. 

At Fesantia Hall, indeed, as was written in the book of fate, the 
sacred animals have gradually become supreme over all other things. 
There was a moment when both Lord and Lady Bigaker struggled 
ineffectually against this supremacy. That was in the days when 
they used to collect round themselves at Fesantia Hall a literary and 
rather interesting society. Indeed, until quite lately they continued 
to invite the Editor of the Constellation, Professor Oxy-Cerebrum, and 
that popular young poet, Lush-Jangle ; but unfortunately all these 
distinguished gentlemen cherished the idea that they had special 
capacities for the cult of the sacred animals. The consequence was, 
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that they were not to be put off by any cunning proposals to wait 
and escort some of the ladies, who had been bribed by the shooting 
fraternity to waylay them during the morning, entangle them in 
conversation, and then convoy them to the field of action at the 
harmless hour of lunch. Indeed, Lush-Jangle and the Editor made 
their intentions, as to the more active part they were resolved to 
play in the day’s proceedings, quite clear from the earliest moment, 
by appearing at breakfast in mysterious braided garments, principally 
made up of pockets and straps. Lush-Jangle, who came down some 
minutes earlier than the Editor, at once remarked about himself, 
that the shooting-dress which he was wearing came from a remote 
corner of the Austrian Tyrol, where he had spent an autumn, devoted 
to sporting adventures of a most thrilling description. Unfortunately 
afew minutes later the Editor came down in a coat which every- 
body, with silent unanimity, pronounced to be the twin-brother of 
Lush-Jangle’s garment. The two men glared for a moment at each 
other; but the Editor, who rarely loses his presence of mind, 
proved himself equal to the occasion. In reply to some compliment 
that was presently paid him on acconnt of the picturesque effect of his 
shooting-dress, he explained that it was copied from a picture of his 
great grandfather in the local sporting dress of the time, itself 
probably copied from the French court. It was really very con- 
venient in its arrangements, only as it was now beginning to be a 
good deal imitated—‘ I see, Lush-Jangle,” he said, with a slight 
glance in his direction, “ you have got hold of one of the copies, but 
they've made a sad mess of the braid over the left shoulder””—he was 
thinking of giving it up. As Lush-Jangle was nearly apoplectic with 
rage, Lady Bigaker interposed, and turned the conversation by in- 
venting a squint in the famous and blameless Vandyke that hung 
over the mantelpiece—a really national misfortune, which she quite 
truly declared she had never remarked before; but she could not 
prevent little Jack Ferriter from whispering to his neighbour that 
he knew quite well the shop in the city—an establishment that laid 
itself out to combine sport and the drama—where the garments in 
question had undoubtedly been purchased. 

Both Lush-Jangle and the Editor are able men, and not easily 
diverted from their purpose, whatever it may be, but they had no 
chance at all in a contest where the interests of the sacred animals 
were concerned. The sacred animals have special views of their own 
upon all matters which concern them; and on this occasion they 
refused with one accord to be shot either by the Editor or Lush- 
Jangle, or even by Professor Oxy-Cerebrum, who during the last 
five minutes before starting, borrowed a shooting-coat of his host. 
The following day, after Lush-Jangle had fired away a countless 
multitude of cartridges, had blown one or two birds to pieces, and 
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successfully lodged a shot in the gaiter—which he mistook for a 
sitting hare—of the boy sent on to stop, old Bill Blazem, the head- 
keeper, to whom the pheasants were as his own flesh and blood, 
solemnly asked for an interview with Lord Bigaker, in the course 
of which he informed him that, “As for those gemmen who had 
gone out a-shooting—if it was his Lordship’s pleasure to call it 
shooting—the day before, they were gemmems, he thought, who 
might do well enough for Lunnon or Paris, or any such like places— 
he had no knowledge himself about what was wanted for them places 
—but they were that little use in the country, that it was a pity they 
ever came into it. He (Bill Blazem) understood what a hare, ora 
pheasant, or a fox had been created for. He thought he could under- 
stand what a stoat, or a jay, ora hawk was created for. If it warn’t 
for them, and all their other varmity kind, one keeper ’ud be just as 
good as his fellow, and his Lordship might as well make Dick Slocum, 
the beater, keeper instead of himself. But—if he was to speak the truth 
—why some kind of men, who wore tags all over them, and let their 
hair grow as if they hoped to make a hay-crop out of it, and had as 
much idea of holding a gun as he (Bill Blazem) had of playing the 
pianner, ever came at all into this sinful world—unless indeed it 
were to teach a keeper patience—that he did not understand in the 
least—that beat him altogether. Perhaps they were meant for 
ladies’ men ; and if they would only walk with the ladies, or come 
out at lunch-time, and not think about carrying a gun, he (Bill 
Blazem) would be very glad to see ’em ; but—his Lordship would 
excuse him—he hoped neither he nor Lord Shorthorner would 
ask him to take those gemmens, with the uncut hay-crop about 
their shoulders, out again, to waste good powder and shot, and 
scare the poor birds for nothing.” The natural consequence of 
which was, that after an ineffectual struggle on Lord and Lady 
Bigaker’s part with that omnipotent person, Bill Blazem, it came to 
pass that the Editor, the Professor, and Lush-Jangle dropped out of 
the winter parties, and had to be asked during those months in which 
the sacred animals enjoy their well-earned repose. Sacred animals 
have their rights and privileges, and amongst them is the right that 
they should only be shot by those who are skilled votaries of the 
craft. Indeed, when each sacred animal is worth, say, three shillings 
in the market, and ten thousand of them have to be shot, it requires 
no severe arithmetical calculation in order to feel sure that, although 
Lord Bigaker does not sell any of his game, so large an industrial under- 
taking must be confided to the hands of experts. And thus it has come 
to pass at Fesantia Hall, as elsewhere, that the sacred animals now 
choose the men who are invited; and as the latter are most at their 
ease and shine more effectively in the company of the young women, 
who love to share in their expeditions, the sacred animals end by 
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getting into their own hands the selection of all the guests. Fora 
certain time Lady Bigaker, who had some old-fashioned scruples 
about women walking with the shooters, and assisting at the bloody 
rites of the great field days, set her face against the new custom ; 
but the sacred animals were too powerful for Lady Bigaker, as they 
had been for Lord Bigaker, and she has withdrawn from opposition. 
“My dear,” she said to her pretty niece, Olga Marveling, who asked 
her advice on the subject, “there seems to be only one law for 
women. What the men wish you to be, that you must be. If they 
wish you to be different from them, you must be different; if they 
wish you to be like them, you must be like them. I think just now 
I should have liked you different ; but that is not what they happen 
to wish.” 

My office, however, is not to blaspheme Fesantia Hall. Fesantia 
Hall has its virtues; and it will probably long continue to flourish 
with its worthy Lord and Lady Bigaker, its excellent Bill Blazem, its 
sacred animals, its young men who have been evolved under the 
influences of the sacred animals, and its young women who have 
been evolved under the influences of the young men. Far be it 
from me to quarrel with the existence of any of my fellow-creatures. 
I am all for the reign of the butterflies, so long as they reign only 
over themselves, in country or in town; but what I sometimes can- 
not help asking, in wonder and perplexity, is—admitting the excel- 
lencies of Fesantia Hall—Whay should Fesantia Hall be the one and 
only type of country life possible to us? Why should there be 
some two or three thousand Fesantia Halls scattered up and down 
the country, each simply a faithful copy of the other? Why should 
every owner of such a house be a repetition—with or without the 
sober virtues—of Lord Bigaker himself? Why must there be 
everywhere the same body of servants, the same army of keepers, 
the same covers, the same supply of sacred animals, the same young 
men and young women who come and go in an endless stream, and 
the day of whose departure is a trifle more blessed to host and 
hostess than the day of their arrival? Why this unbroken uni- 
formity ? Why this deadly want of imagination? Why this sub- 
servient copying of one another, just as if English social life were 
on the level ofthe annulosa, and capable of little more than of an end- 
less reduplication of segments, each identical with the other? “ Who 
was that with whom you were dancing, my dear?” said Lady Millefleurs 
to her beautiful and accomplished daughter, Arethusa Dealtis. “ My 
dear mother, how am I to tell? They all part their hair down the 
middle, and they all say the same thing ;””—and the same likeness 
that Lady Arethusa found in her partners reigns stolidly established 
in all our Fesantia Halls. 

We have already agreed to make no war upon the butterflies. It 
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is good for everybody that the butterflies should exist; good that 
we should all see the type of butterfly life, flaunting itself amongst 
its flowers in the sunlight. The sermon of the most eloquent 
teacher is not so useful as the sermon preached by the butterflies, 
hovering over their flowers, wasting their honey, and, as they do it, 
persuading us of the vanity of butterfly life. The butterflies are as 
necessary to us in their own way as the bees. That excellent, well- 
ordered creature, the bee, is not, and never can be, all that we want. 
Without the butterflies we could not understand the temptations of 
this naughty world or learn to build up our ideals in the truest way. 
We are here to learn just as much through folly of every kind, as 
through wisdom of every kind; and the probability is, that—things 
being as they are—we could not spare out of the world one 
single bit of folly that now exists, any more than we could spare a 
single bit of existing wisdom. Every form of good and evil, 
until the hour strikes in which it is outworn, is wanted for our mental 
illumination. All evil is a relative good to some other evil; and 
all evil is not only educational, but tends to be remedial in its 
reactions. This, however, is a hard saying, which to many people 
will seem sulphurous and diabolical, and with which, for the present 
at least, I need not vex any worthy soul. 

But whilst butterflies shall remain butterflies to their own hearts’ 
content, such existence offers no reason, as I have insisted before, why 
their empire should be placidly accepted by those who are not butter- 
flies. Scattered up and down the country, there are hundreds of owners 
of property, who by taste and intellectual habit are not butterflies, and 
yet, somehow, they not only allow themselves to be mixed up in the 
crowd of butterflies, but own and administer their property, cultivate 
the sacred animals, invite their guests, and observe all fashions and 
ceremonies, according to the accepted laws of the butterflies. I know 
quite well that Lord Bigaker is not a butterfly ; cannot in any sense 
be classed amongst them ; yet he allows himself to become a servant 
of the butterflies, and fashions the larger part of his life in the 
manner which best suits their luxurious and paltry tastes. As I 
write this, I feel a touch of keen regret on account of Lord Bigaker. 
It is difficult not to like him personally, and to recognise his generous 
qualities. The old cask still keeps a flavour of the good wine of the 
days that are past. But to-day is a poor ending to the historic 
story of the Bigakers, and to the part they once played in the making 
of a nation; and why should it be so? Why should not Lord Big- 
aker still play a helpful part in English life? Is it altogether outside 
the eternal fitness of things that a great House, like Fesantia Hall, 
which is still a little principality in its own way, should become a 
local centre of some intellectual interest, some effort to carry know- 
ledge further, or some form of public service? If Fesantia Hall had 
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not everywhere set itself to copy Fesantia Hall, might we not have 
seen some of these great houses offering a scope to the worthier 
energies and nobler ambitions of those who live in them? Given 
their great opportunities, why should not each of them have served 
our little English world in its own way? Might not some of them 
have been devoted to the cultivation and spread of music in their 
neighbourhood ; or to some form of art; or to the effort to spread the 
taste for dancing and acting amongst the people ; or to the cultivation 
of some’ form of local history, or of sanitary knowledge and household 
economy? Might not some of them have possessed their chemical 
laboratory, and have been devoted to experiments in agriculture, 
after the fashion of which Sir John Lawes has set such good example ; 
and others to experiments in small holdings, much as the late Lord 
Tollemache has done; in a word, might not every great House, that 
was not simply a butterfly haunt, have played the part on a smaller 
scale that the Italian cities once played for Italy, each famous for 
the pursuit of some art or some knowledge, each impressing upon 
the general life the seal of its own peculiar talent. Unhappily, fate 
and the nineteenth century have decreed otherwise. It is, however, not 
only the dead pressure of conventional imitation, and the incessant 
and exhausting entertaining of people for whom you care but little, 
which have wasted the worthier energies. Another cause has lent 
its ill-fated co-operation. The delirious game of politics has absorbed 
—like hot sand that drinks in the drops of water as they fall—the 
good talents that might have been given to so many forms of useful 
and even brilliant work. In the struggle for place, in the struggle 
for power over each other, our leisured class has thrown away the 
great possibilities. Time, wealth, and energy, have been drained 
away into a dead sea, on the banks of which nothing can grow. Of 
course political life is an absorbing, a fascinating struggle—absorb- 
ing and fascinating not only to the Bigakers, but to all, small and 
great, who plunge into it. To a large part of the rich class it is a 
delightful and never-ending prolongation of Eton and Harrow, of 
Oxford and Cambridge, matches; it is at once something more tem- 
pestuous than football, more skilful, more capable of artistic develop- 
ment than cricket, more comfortably divorced from moral considera- 
tions than horse-racing; to another considerable class it is solid 
bread-and-butter, with vistas, ever succeeding to each other, of new 
employment and new offices—indeed for all such, an endless suc- 
cession of greased poles, each with its own prize-pig at the top of 
it; whilst to the mass of workmen, with their too easily-corrupted 
imagination, it is as the land of the setting sun, the home of 
wonders, the El Dorado, the magic mountains, filled with uncounted 
treasures, which are only waiting to be seized and enjoyed for ever, 
as soon as a few truculent dragons have had their heads cut off, and 
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their claws have been nailed up on the castle wall. And thus it has 
come to pass that politics, or the baleful business of looking after your 
neighbour’s affairs whilst you leave your own in disorder, have much 
to answer for as regards the failure of Fesantia Hall to take a new 
social departure. Combined with our sorry habit of imitating each 
other, they have done much to prevent many energetic, capable and 
kindly persons from being of real use in their own generation to 
their fellow-beings, and from lighting up a rather dingy social epoch 
with that brilliant light, which is never altogether absent, where 
individuals follow the leading of their own genius. 

Of course, in all these great matters cause lies entangled with cause; 
and much might be said upon only one of these causes, which underlie 
our social uniformity—the unindividualistic character of our educa- 
tion. Whatever virtues there may be in our public-school system, it 
errs grievously on the side of that public pressure that makes for con- 
formity. Just as it is asin beyond expiation fora French woman 
to depart from the customs that exist round her, so does a false type 
of conscience spring up in most school-boys, enforcing the law of 
the crowd. This is not the place to discuss so big and complex a 
thing as our public-school system; and it is sufficient to say that 
the time is drawing near, when some parents, at least, will feel it 
necessary to challenge the whole system, and to require that school 
shall be subordinated to home, not home to school. I admit the 
infinite difficulties of the question, but one fact seems to stand out 
plainly; and that is, that any massing of boys (or men, for matter of 
that) in a barrack is likely to produce bad results. The problem that 
lies before us is to unite home and school-life—the school with its 
unrestrained contact with other boys in form and in the cricket 
field; the home with those influences, which are wanted to oppose 
both the barrack-like uniformity of character, and that element of 
brutality which is always present (and of which we periodically get 
flagrant examples, as in the case of the Britannia) where women 
form no part of the life. It is, as I have heard a friend remark, 
the unhomely temper of school and college life, which so often 
unfits men for that home-life which is to be theirs in a few years. 
Of course a grave difficulty arises, because the influences of 
many homes are of the poorest description, and because some boys 
are harsh and hard in character and set themselves against home in- 
fluences ; but here again, there is no reason why parents should mass 
themselves together under one system, as if they were all herrings, 
to be branded at the same port. Why should the lower type govern 
the higher type? The parents, whose children are fit for better 
systems, do not yet perceive that, in accepting any great conven- 
tional system, they are accepting that which is unconsciously 
adapted to the requirements of the children of the lower and more 
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careless type of parents. All systems necessarily gravitate down to 
the level of the lowest type, which is included under them, just as 
every cavalry charge is regulated by the pace of the slowest horse. 
It is this necessary defect which makes all large systems, especially 
when they are forced upon the community in any way, either by 
law or by fashion, so anti-progressive ; as the people who are most 
capable of advancing, are either tied down to that which is below 
the level of their own wants and capacities; or are compelled by 
their own instincts to reform a system which, though not in accord- 
ance with their own character, is in accordance with the character 
of the larger part of those who come under it. The true remedy in 
every case is non-conformity on the part of those who represent the 
progressive type, and the working out of their own ideal. Difference 
and contrast are the two most eloquent evangelists that exist in the 
world. You cannot help the mass of people by destroying their own 
forms of life, and forcing on them something—even if better— 
invented by yourself; but you can help them by boldly living your 
own different life in their midst. We do not want either the yoke of 
the butterflies forced on the not-butterflies; or the yoke of the not- 
butterflies forced on the butterflies. We do not want huge systems 
meekly accepted; but a many-sided mental activity existing all 
around us, a host of types competing with each other, a natural 
differentiation into the groups for which we are fitted, and the wide- 
spread perception that he serves the whole best, who most faithfully 
serves his own ideas. Thus, and thus only, does the world advance. 

This question of big systems and the world’s comformity to them 
provoked a discussion the other night between young Professor 
Nulite and Lady Elfrida. It was at one of Lady Bigaker’s recep- 
tions, and Lady Elfrida was suddenly called upon to defend the amount 
of her modiste’s bill, which, as she herself occasionally confesses, is 
larger than she would wish it to be. Her commonest dress of wool 
material, I believe, costs twenty guineas, and I am informed that the 
cost of the material must not be placed higher than—but I forbear 
to mention the figure, and to draw down upon my unfortunate head 
charges of the grossest and most unscrupulous inaccuracy from all 
Lady Elfrida’s friends. If you told Lady Elfrida herself that such 
expenditure was wasteful, she would probably admit in all truth 
and simplicity of heart that it might be so, but she would tell you, 
at the same time, as she told Professor Nulite, that it was a good 
thing to spend money and support the milliners and the girls whom 
they employed. 

“You do not see,” said Professor Nulite, “that you cannot 
spend money in any manner without giving employment. If you 
spend less on dress, and employ fewer milliners, you will spend 
more in other directions, and so equally be giving employment. 
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Does not common sense show that it must be so? If you buy,books, 
then you are supporting paper-makers, printers, binders, and _book- 
sellers, as well as the writer of the book; if pictures, then first the 
artist, and then all the persons to whom he pays the £500 which 
he received from you; or if you leave your money at the banker’s, 
then all the persons who are employed by those to whom the banker 
makes advances. Unless you dig a hole in the ground for your 
money, you must give employment.” 

“ But why should I not employ milliners as well as anybody 
else?” said Lady Elfrida. ‘They must be fed and exist.” 

“ Have you courage to bear some dull political economy? If so, 
we must first put on one side all that important kind of expenditure 
which destroys useful things in order to reproduce a larger quantity 
of the same or other useful things ; for instance, the necessary destroy- 
ing of seed, and the food which labourers eat, for the purpose of grow- 
ing a field of wheat. The wearing out or destruction of your ball-dress 
is not like the destruction of seed or of labourers’ food, which neces- 
sarily took place in order to produce the coming crop; for when the 
dress is worn out it will have produced nothing—there will be 
no new dress to take its place. All the labour it cost is now only repre- 
sented by a few yards of unhappy-looking silk from which the glory 
has departed. If, then, the worn-out dress has produced nothing in 
a material sense, we must call upon it to show what it has produced 
in a moral or intellectual sense. When you bought that dress you 
took possession of the labour of a considerable number of persons, 
and directed it to your own purpose. Now, please to tell me what 
has that labour, which you thought right to employ and direct, pro- 
duced that was worth producing ? How much useful service, how 
much happiness, how much moral and intellectual good, has it 
actually contributed either to yourself or to others? Look at that 
rather pretty dress which Lady Rondeletia is wearitig. May I say 
that its materials, their growth and their manufacture, then its 
make up and trimmings, represent £15, that is, the labour of one 
hundred people for a day, each receiving 3s.; and shall we allow 
three times that sum for the superintendence, shup expenses, bad 
debts, and profit of the person who directs? Now, say that Lady 
Rondeletia will wear that dress—how many more times this season ? 
As she is not the most fashionable of women, may I say fourteen 
times? It will then be done with, as far as she is concerned, though 
we may still allow something for its value—shall we say £10? 
Then, as you see, she has worn a dress fifteen times, at an expense 
of £50; or, in other words, each evening will have cost her £3 6s. 8d. 
Now tell me, Lady Elfrida, putting aside all questions of convention 
and of doing what Society considers necessary, have you, have I, 
have any of us in this room, profited to the amount of £3 6s. 8d. by 
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looking at Lady Rondeletia’s dress? When that dress has been 
worn fourteen more times, will the world have had £50 worth of 
pleasure, or of moral and intellectual usefulness from it ? ” 

“T think that is a very horrid way of putting it. Think what 
we should all be, and how much you would like it, though you 
are a philosopher, if we were all to appear in white or pink frocks ! 
The next time you favour us, sir, with your presence, you shall 
have a party arranged according to your special taste, and dressed 
according to your own designs—no dress to be worn less than fifty 
times, or to cost more than—well, are we each worth a shilling a 
night to look at, do you think ? Will that content you? And then 
you shall preach a sermon to us at the end of the evening on the 
wickedness of people, who, at compound interest, cost more to look 
at than a shilling a head. And, finally, when you have done preach- 
ing, we will comfort ourselves with a supper of bread-and-butter and 
water, and go to bed at half-past eleven o’clock.”’ 

“ Well, if you will bring my congregation together, I will do my 
part, preach my sermon and eat my bread-and-butter, whether I can 
convert anybody or not. But you have not yet answered my ques- 
tions in «esthetic arithmetic, and told me if you have derived happi- 
ness to the amount of £3 6s. 8d. from looking at Lady Rondeletia’s 
dress this evening. If there are a hundred Lady Rondeletias here 
to-night, then £333 6s. 8d. is the price of our night’s admiration of 
their dresses ; and what I want to know is, whether we are, between 
us all, better or happier to the amount of that £333 6s. 8d, ?” 

“ Well, then, supposing, if you like it, that you are not better or 
happier, will you please tell me what we women are to spend our money 
upon? ‘The poor milliners are to starve; we are to dress in black 
frocks, with white satin sashes, or white frocks with pink sashes ; 
and then what are we to do with our money? You told me the 
other day that almost all my charities were doing harm; you have 
been telling me to-night that the pineapples, the champagne, and 
the expensive frocks are all wrong, because we are going to des- 
troy so many persons’ labour for so many days in a few minutes 
or hours, without any of us being wiser, happier, or better at the 
end of it; so please tell me now what I am to do, and how am I 
to spend the allowance which my father is good enough to give me?” 

“No, you must forgive me, Lady Elfrida. I cannot possibly solve 
your allowance problems, or indeed any other personal problems, for 
you. I can only point them out to you, as problems, and leave you to 
solve them. You have to spend the money which comes to you so as 
to make the world—yourself included—better and happier for the 
spending of it. You have first to remember that it all represents 
the work of toiling men and women for so many hours and days, and 
therefore it is not right to destroy it in five minutes, unless you can 
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point to some good and worthy thing done in those five minutes. If] 
could believe that after eating those very good but expensive 
grapes, or drinking that champagne of the special year of grace— 
what was it ?—you could by any possibility have become happier in 
yourself, or more charming than you are to others—” 

“Don’t you think you might leave out that nonsense ?” 

“T would say at once, eat the grapes, drink the champagne, 
wear the £50 dress; but as I don’t think that the present result 
could be improved, at least for others—” 

“Still more nonsense ?”’ 

“T am obliged to say, don’t contribute to this waste of the labour 
of men and women—wasted without any real result—that is going 
on all round you. But I can’t tell you—it is not my province— 
what you are to do instead. That you must find out for yourself. 
The world all round you is waiting to give its answer, if you will only 
take pains to see and to learn. The world is brimful of great interests 
and great enterprises, of causes to be helped, of experiments to be 
tried, It is full of opportunities for noble usefulness. Only you 
must open both eyes and heart, so as to understand the appeals that 
hitherto have cried fruitlessly to you. You must look at this 
marvellous world that surrounds you, until the great causes and 
great interests stand out plainly before you; until the true line of 
your own usefulness shapes itself before you ; and until you begin to 
hate yourself for having fluttered and floated through the years that 
are past, without discovering the object on which you could have 
worthily employed your faculties for the short time you are to be 
in it.” 

“ You almost make me wish I was not employing my faculties to- 
night in talking to you. You are quite distracting when you throw 
such burdens upon my shoulders. I am but a poor woman, badly 
educated, at the mercy of duties and occupations which I have not 
made, and which I have had no voice in choosing. I am lost in this 
life, fashioned by others, which is round me; I feel as if I scarcely 
owned one joint of my little finger; and I come humbly to you, who 
are a philosopher, and want to know what I am to do. Shall I order 
a dozen white frocks? Shall I persuade my father and mother to 
pension off Corks, the butler, and advertise to find places for the 
footmen ; shall I tell them to buy no more champagne of the year of 
grace, no more grapes out of season; shall we send round to our 
friends the cards which people send when they are dead—I mean 
that their friends send—you know the kind of thing, ‘the late 
lamented’ with a deep black border—and give them all up, all the 
dreadful crowd that is here to-night, and ask only the Professors, and 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and the R.A.’s to tea and cutlets at 
six o’clock—I am sure that dear Sir Frederick Leighton will not 
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come—and then shall we give up Blazem, that nice old keeper you 
saw at Fesantia, and Blazem’s three sons, and all the rest of them, 
and the fifteen gardeners, and shall I set to work to read, and to think, 
and to talk to you, and try to make my poor life useful? Please tell me 
what I am to do—all these things, or some of these things, or none 
adthem? I want to know how it is possible to be saved, when one 
is ill-fated enough to live in Kugeneia Square at the end of this dis- 
tracting nineteenth century ?” 

“Lady Elfrida, you are putting your burdens on my shoulders, 
which is neither good for you, nor good for me. You must read all 
these riddles for yourself; only before you can succeed in reading 
them, you must start on a journey of exploration, and discover some- 
thing which is not very easy to find.” 

“What do you mean? What journey? What something?” 

“The something I mean is your true self. The largest part of 
your present self is not your true self; it is mainly given up to 
reflecting the habits and thoughts and feelings which exist all 
round you. Your present self is an imitative self, living a sort of 
parasite life on what others think and do. How much of you do 
you suppose is your true self, the thing that you really are, the 








expression both of your best possibilities, and the failings that go 
with them? How much of you is the mere shadow of Lady 
Rondeletia, and Lady St. James, and Mrs. Schweepemin, and of all 
the rest of this fine world? Have you ever yet looked for your 
true self? Have you ever tried to begin to ‘be,’ and to cease to 
‘reflect’? When you do, the riddles will read themselves, and 
you will learn how to weigh in your own court of judgment the worth 
and the worthlessness of each bit of your life. If it is better and 
happier for others, better and happier for yourself, that you should 
wear white and black frocks, that you should cut yourself clear 
from the big houses, from the crowds of servants, keepers, gardeners, 
clear from all that part of society whose life is in these things, you 
will do it, just because your selfi—become supreme—tells you to 
do it, and all these other good people will be as mere masks and 
voices to you. At present, without knowing it, you are the play- 
thing, the chattle, of this well-dressed world that fills your drawing- 
rom. ‘The great mass of them are not so good, so thoughtful, so 
desirous of leading a worthy life, as you are, and yet you acquiesce 
in their stamping upon you their own idle fancies, in their forcing 
upon you their own unprofitable life. Why are you to be a tablet, 
on which their foolish nothings are scribbled? Why are you to be 
@ mirror, on which their passing reflections are thrown? Your soul 
belongs to yourself, and not to them; why not wake from this poor 
dream, and take it into your own keeping ?” 

“Tam afraid I am very stupid, for I don’t see the least in the 
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world what Iam todo. Shall I follow the old command, ‘Sell all 


and give to the poor?’ Shall I go to Westminster Abbey, ani 
summon Dr. Bradley and all his Canons, and follow St. Elizabeth’; 
example? There’s my father. Shall I tell him that he is to. 
morrow to get rid of 13a Eugeneia Square ? Once more, please tel! 
me quite plainly what I am to do.” 

“T cannot tell you. Nobody can tell you. You cannot even at 
present tell yourself, just because your real self is not here, cithe 
to be asked or to answer. It is true that there is a conventional 
shadow, which people speak of as Lady Elfrida, but it is not the 
real Lady Elfrida. When you have found the real Lady Elfrida 
then you will also find the answers to your questions. It may b 
right for you to keep 13a Eugeneia Square; it may be right for 
you to sell it. Presently it will all come clear to you, ond you 
will know which is the truest life in front of you. For my- 
self, I could not breathe in Eugeneia Square; but it may be the very 
fittest place on the whole earth’s surface for you. The law of each 
life is different for each, and each must read the riddle for himself, 
There is no general command, ‘ Be rich,’ or ‘ Be poor.’ The commani 
is to find your self, and fulfil your self in the truest w } 
you profit in the truest way the world to which you belong. Yo 
must keep all, or sell all, just as the keeping or selling helps yu fy 
or hinders you in the finding of your self.” 

“Well, that’s a very convenient doctrine, and you are the mos 
agreeable of prophets, Mr. Nulite. Even if it does not help poor me 
much, still what you prescribe will exactly suit a good many people 
who are here to-night, like that disagreeable old Lord Grababit. He, 
at all events, perfectly fulfils himself, I should think, by keeping all 
he can get. And there’s young Mr. Goapace, who owns and spend 
that enormous fortune—he also, I think, fulfils himself very satis 
factorily. Why, Mr. Nulite, it is quite wrong to preach your ser 
mons only for my benefit. You ought to take a fashionable Wes 
End chapel, and open your doors to Mayfair. Mayfair, I have wm 
doubt, will very gladly enter in, and find rest under your shadow 
for its inquiring soul.” 

“IT am very sorry, Lady Elfrida; I can’t help it, even if all the 
Lords Grababit, and the young Goapaces, and the rest of Mayfair, 
are to be handed over to me and placed to my credit. I cannot bea 
director of conscience,—either for them or for you. You are asking 
too much from me. You want me to furnish you with a complete 
set of little maxims, which will tell you what you are to do each day 
at sunrise, at noon, and at sun-setting. I can’t doit. The world is 
too big for anybody’s maxims. If you want to rule your life by 
maxims, you must go and enter some sisterhood. If you want t0 
lead the larger and truer life, then the first thing that you must do 
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isto break free from this army of shadows which surrounds you, 
and discover for yourself what you have to do.” 

“Then I am to be a law to myself; and I am to take, I suppose, 
every idle mood, and every self-indulgent whim, and make them 
into a consecrated guide for my life. I think that is hardly going 
to help me. I begin to suspect that you are one of those desperate and 
lawless people whom I have heard my father call Antinomians— 
people who claim to have an inner illumination, and to do whatever 
they themselves think right.” 

“Well, of course, are we not all Antinomians? Don’t we all 
frame—some of us carefully, some of us carelessly—a law for our- 
selves? Don’t we alltake, whether from Christ or from some other 
teacher, just what we like, and leave what we don’t like? All that 
Iask you to do is to build up your life, and the creed that guides 
your life, with your conscious, and not your unconscious, self. Look 
upon this building up as the great work of your existence—a work 
that will task all your best endeavours, all your highest powers, and 
not as a work that you may leave to be done for you by the customs 
and conventions, the fine society and accidental circumstances, that 
happen to surround you.” 

“ Well, I withdraw what I said about the Mayfair chapel. You 
are much more meant for Little Salem, I think, than for the West 
End. Your doctrine is just the sort of thing to suit the chapel- 
goers on my cousin’s Welsh property. When Evan Muchgrace ran 
away with Farmer Williams’ wife, and paid for the expenses of the 
journey with Farmer Williams’ bank-notes, he declared afterwards 
in the chapel that it was done in obedience to a higher law; and I 
believe half Little Salem then and there forgave him. Why not go 
to Little Salem and preach the higher law ?” 

“T can’t answer for Little Salem or Evan Muchgrace any more 
than I can for Lord Grababit or young Goapace, or any of the other 
delightful scarecrows which it amuses you to hang up in my path. 
But are you and I not to try to cross the wilderness that hems us in 
just because other travellers have never got further than the outside 
borders of it, and have left their bones there, as a witness for all 
men? I know that it is both a difficult and a dangerous path which 
Task you to tread. Where it will lead you or any other person I do 
not profess to tell. You may wander only to die with the Much- 
graces. You may make grievous mistakes. ‘There may be pain and 
shame and failure ; but, for all that, it is the only life worth leading, 
juet because it is the only life that has truth and reality in it.” 

“But what if my self wants binding rather than loosing? I 
think that I should not dare to find and face my true self. I should 
not dare to free it from all that constrains it now. I know that it is 
bad self ; and it frightens me as I catch glimpses of it. Why am 
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I to free it, and follow it, and obey it, as if it were some semi-divine 
thing ?” 
“ How do you know it is not a semi-divine thing? But whether 
it is or not, it is you, which is the all-important matter. Do not 
be guided by fear. In the first place, it is better, far better, if it 
must be so, to be frankly bad—bad defiantly in the open sunlight— 
than to wear a mask over one’s nature. To be one thing in ourselve 
—as we all at times are—and another thing to the people round us, 
is to be like those who nurse some horrible physical corruption within 
themselves, and remain content if no eye falls upon it No good, no 
possibility of good, can exist where sores are covered up with rags, 
Then also, you may be sure, that as you reverence your own self and 
the freedom you have gained for it, you will learn equally to reverence 
the selves of others. The spiritual freedom you cherish for yourself 
you cannot in the end escape from cherishing for others. And, again, 
there are forms of good and evil, subtle entanglements, which, until 
you are free—free from the superstitious influences, woven all round 
you, which result from imitation and conformity, you cannot truly 
separate from each other. You must be free in yourself, you must 
cease from being a crowd-atom, if you are to know and judge good 
from evil. And then again, the good which will be born in you, as 
you get rid of the pretences and disguises that stand between you 
—the conventional you—and your truer self, will be of necessity 
stronger than the evil. Good is only free to prevail in the life of 
realities. Good is the child of truth; and the more strongly you 
desire what is true, the more surely you will move nearer to what 
is good. Much of what you think good in you now is not really good 
— it is only an imitation of good ; it has no root, no abiding strength; 
it is clay, not iron. What restrains you now are the customs, the 
opinions of others, the shame that would fall upon you from the 
disapproval of these others; what will restrain you,hereafter is the 
steady and proud consciousness of working out the life which you 
have deliberately chosen for yourself. It is true that it is a steep 
and giddy path to tread; you will fall and wound yourself many 
times; you will hear the fiends exulting over you as their appointed 
prey ; but your very falls will help you, so long as you have the 
courage to rise from them, and to cling faithfully to your purpose.” 
“Tt is worse,” cried Lady Elfrida, “than any steep and giddy path. 
It is the precipice itself. It is dreadful, quite dreadful. It is throw- 
ing oneself from the path into the air, and calling upon it to support 
one. It is setting sail alone in an open boat across a big sea. 
But why do you talk to me in riddles and mysteries? Tell me 
plainly what is the first step to be taken ; how, if I had the courage, 
should I prepare myself?” 
“IT can only say, by snapping, one after one, the bonds that now 
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hold you. Remember that it is not only your every-day faults that 
bind you, your love of indulgence, your prejudices, fears, selfishnesses, 
put to some extent the good side of your nature, your very sympathies, 
your friendships, your tenderness for others—all these conspire against 
you. They all conspire to make you accept life, to make you drift 
with the tides round you. But you must not drift, either in thought 
or action. You are not to do what others do, just because they are 
doing it. You are not to let the direction of yourself pass into the 
hands of others. You are not to be their instrument—either for 
their interests or for their pleasures. You are not to join yourself 
to others because it is convenient to do so, or because it serves some 
passing end, which is not that of true mental agreement. You are 
yourself, and yourself you must remain. Even when you act under 
the guidance of a higher knowledge than your own for a definite 
special purpose, you are not to do so in the spirit of simple submis- 
sion: you are not to abandon your own steady effort to judge the 
higher knowledge which is guiding you. The luxury of intellectual 
submission—if luxury it be—is never to be yours. You are to be 
true to your own mind, regardless of church, and party, and society, 
and every temptation of power, or influence, or comfort, which is 
thrown across your path. You are to accept no belief, you are to 
reject no belief, except in the spirit of a faithful priest standing by 
his altar, and in pure scorn of all material consequence. You are to 
fear no one, follow no one, flatter no one, cajole and delude no one; 
you are to use no one for your purposes which are not also his 
purposes ; you are to win no one to your side, except by the weapon 
of pure and honest reason ; you are to fight simply by expressing 
the truest truth that is in you--the truth, for which you have 
wrestled with patient and faithful endurance. It is right that the 
world should be beautiful and pleasurable to you ; you may lawfully 
drink from its many cups of rich enjoyment; and yet at any moment 
its gifts are to be but a shadow to you, its rewards are to be but dirt 
to you, in presence of your own sovereignty. You are to be proud 
amongst the proudest, and yet you are to be humble, as Isaac 
Newton was humble, when facing the great Nature in presence of 
which—king though he was—he was only a grain of uncounted dust. 
Insolent you must not be. Insolence and greatness cannot go 
together, and you have to climb to greatness. Such is the first step, 
and it can hardly be called an easy step.” 

“Easy! Alp piled on Alp would be easier! Is it not in reality 
the same thing as what the Christians call finding Christ? And is 
it not as impossible? But you—tell me about yourself—what have 
you done? Have you broken the old bonds; have you separated 
yourself from the shadows; have you started on your journey; have 
you found the true self?” 
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“ No, no, no, Lady Elfrida, a hundred times, no. I can see, even 
if it is dimly, the work that lies before both you and me, but my 
shoulders are faint to carry the burden. The old faults, “weakly 
wailing,” are always rising upagainst me. You will go further than 
ever I shall. Your nature is nobler, more devoted, and purer than 
mine; and what is not given to me may be given to you. [I shall 
never cross the wilderness, but you may cross it, and both find the 
true self for yourself, and help others to find it.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed that dreadful Mrs. Peerabout, edging 
herself suddenly in upon them, with her brown shoulders, strident 
voice, small beady eyes, gold eyeglasses perched upon her thin 
aquiline nose, and moustache, which small heroes, unsuccessful in 
that line, occasionally envied, ‘‘ What on earth are you young people 
talking about? What is this journey of the Professor, and what is 
he going to find? Iam so fond of hearing about the other self and 
the double. Dear Lady Bigaker, do come here. Here are your 
charming daughter and the Professor talking magic. I believe they 
are going to join Mrs. Besant and the Theosophists !”’ 

(Concluded.) 
Avuperon HErseErt, 
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THE BLIND GUIDES OF ITALY. 


Amonest the famous gardens of the world the Orti Oricellari must 
take a foremost place, alike for sylvan beauty and for intellectual 
tradition. Second only tothe marvellous gardens of Rome, they were 
first, for loveliness and for association, amongst the many great and 
carefully cultured gardens which once adorned Tuscany. Under the 
Rucellai their superb groves and glades sheltered the most intellec- 
tual meetings which Florence has everseen. The Societa Oricellari 
(which continued that imitation of the Platonic Academy created by 
Cosimo and Lorenzo) assembled here under the shade of the great 
forest trees. Here Machiavelli read aloud his Art of War, and 
here Giovanni Rucellai composed his Rosamunda. The house 
built for Bernardo Rucellai by Leon Battista Alberti was a treasure- 
house of art, ancient and contemporary; and learning, literature, 
and philosophy found their meet home under the ilex and cedar 
shadows, and in the fragrant air of the orange and myrtle boughs. 
High thoughts and scholarly creation were never more fitly housed 
than here. Their grounds, covered with trees, plants, fruits, and 
flowers, were then known as the Selva dei Rucellai, and must have been 
of much larger extent in the time of Machiavelli than they had 
become even in the eighteenth century; for when Palla Rucellai 
fled in fear of being compromised in the general hatred of all the 
Medici followers and friends, he left the Selva by a little postern 
door in its western wall which opened on to the Porta Prato and 
the great meadow then surrounding that gateway. Therefore they 
must then have covered all the space now occupied by the detestable 
modern streets called Magenta, Solferino, Montebello, Garibaldi, &c., 
and I have myself indeed conversed with persons who remember, in 
their youth, the orchards appertaining to these gardens existing 
where there are now the ugly boulevards and the dirt and lumber of 
the railway and tramway works. 

On this unfortunate flight of Palla in 1527, the populace broke into 
the gardens, and destroyed the statues, obelisks, and temples which 
ornamented them, but the woods and orchards they appear to have 
spared ; for some thirty years later, the park seems to have been in its 
full perfection still, when Ferdinand, in the height of a violent and 
devoted passion, gave it to his Venetian mistress as her casin de 
piacere, and Bianca brought a mode of life very unlike that of the 
grave and scholarly Rucellai into its classic groves; for although 
her fate was tragic and her mind must have been ever apprehensive 
of foul play, she was evidently of a gay, mirthful, pleasure-loving 
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temperament. The jests and pranks, the sports and pastimes, the con- 
juring and comedy, the mirth and music, the dances and mummeries, 
which pleased the taste of Bianca and her women, replaced the “ noble 
sessions of free thought ” and the illustrious fellowship of the Acade- 
micians. The gravity and decorum of the philosophical society de- 
parted, but the floral and sylvan beauty remained. Atthe time when 
she filled its glades with laughter and song and the beauty of her 
women, the Selva was what was even then called an English garden, with 
dense woods, wide lawns, deep shade, and mighty trees which towered 
to the skies. But when it passed into the hands of Giancarlo de’ Medici 
that Cardinal decorated it with a grotto, a giant, and other gentilezze, 
and changed it into an Italian garden, with many sculptural and 
architectural wonders, and plants and flowers from foreign countries, 
employing in his designs Antonio Novelli, who, amongst other feats, 
brought water to it from the Pitti, and built up an artificial moun- 
tain in its midst. He must have done much to disfigure it, more 
than the mob of 1527 had done; but soon after these ill-considered 
works were completed the gardens passed to the Ridolfi, who, pre- 
serving the rare flowers and fruits, with which the Cardinal had 
planted it, allowed the woodland growth to return to its freedom 
and luxuriance. Of who ultimately restricted the park to its pre- 
sent limits, and robbed the house of all its treasures of art and 
admirable ornament, there is, I believe, norecord. From the Ridolfi 
it went to a family of Ferrara, of the name of Canonici, and from 
them to the Stiozzi, who sold it in our own time to Prince Orloff, 
by whose heir it has once more been put up for sale. Amidst all 
these changes the beauty of the park, though impaired, has existed 
much as it was when it was celebrated in Latin and Italian prose 
and verse, although diminished in size and shorn of its grandeur, 
invaded on all sides by bricks and mortar, and cruelly violated, even 
in its inmost precincts. The house has been miserably modernised, 
and the gardens and glades miserably lopped, yet still there is much 
left; and many of their historic trees still lift their royal heads to 
morning dawn and evening stars. Enough remains to make a green 
oasis in the desert of modern bricks and stucco; enough remains for 
the student to realise that he stands beneath boughs of cedar and 
ilex which once sheltered the terrible and august brows of Leone 
X. and cast their shade on the gathered associates of that literary 
society of which no equal thas ever since been seen. The gardens, 
even in their shrunken and contracted space and verdure, are still 
there, priceless in memories and invaluable to the artist, the student, 
and the lover of nature and of history. 

It seems scarcely credible, yet such is the fact, that these trea- 
sures of natural beauty and storehouses of historical association, 
should have already once been invaded to build the ordinary modern 
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house called Palazzo Sonnino, and that now the municipality is 
about to purchase half of them—for what purpose ?—to cut the 
trees down and cover the ground with houses for the use of its own office- 
holders, those multitudinous and pestilent impiegati who are the 
curse of the public all over Italy, and feed on it like leeches upon 
flesh. ‘That the destruction of such gardens as these for such a 
purpose can even be for an instant spoken of is proof enough of the 
depths of degradation to which public indifference and municipal 
vandalism have sunk in the city of Lorenzo. It can only be equalled 
by the destruction of the Farnesina and Ludovisi gardens and the 
desecration of the Villa d’Este in and near Rome. Few places on 
earth have such intellectual memories as the Oricellari gardens; yet 
these are disregarded as nought, and the cedars and elms which shaded 
the steps of philosophers and poets and scholarly princes and mighty 
Popes are to be felled, as though they were of no more value than 
worm-eaten mill-posts. 

That a people can be en masse so utterly dead to memory, to great- 
ness, to beauty, and to sense, makes any serious thinker despair of its 
future. There are waste grounds (grounds already deliberately laid 
waste) yawning by scores already in the town and around it, on 
which any new buildings which may be deemed necessary might be 
raised. There is not one thread or shadow of excuse for the abomin- 
able action now contemplated by the Florence Municipality, and 
certain to be consummated unless some opposition, strong and reso- 
lute, arise. Even were the Orti Oricellaria mere ordinary park, 
without tradition, without heritage, without association, it would be 
imbecility to cover the site with bricks and mortar, for Maxime du 
Camp has justly written that whoever fells a tree in acity commits a 
crime. ‘ Chaque fois qu’un arbre tombe dans une ville trop peuplée 
cela équivaut 4 un meurtre et parfoisd une épidémie. Ona beau mul- 
tiplier les squares, ils ne remplaceront jamais la ceinture de forét qui 
devrait entourer toute capitale et lui verser l’oxygéne, la force, et 
la santé.” These are words salutary and true, which would be well 
inscribed in letters of gold above the council-chamber of every 
municipality. When towns are desperately pinched for space, 
hemmed in on every side, and at their wits’ ends for lodging-room, 
there may be some kind of credible excuse for the always mistaken 
destruction of gardens, trees, and groves. But in all the cities of 
Italy there is no such excuse; there are vast unoccupied lands all 
around them; and in their midst more, many more, houses than are 
occupied. In Rome and Florence the latter may be counted by 
many thousands. There is not the feeblest, flimsiest pretext for 
such execrable destruction as has already overtaken so many noble 
gardens in the former city, and now menaces the Orti Oricellari in 
the latter. 
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Nor is this Selva, although the most famous, the only garden which 
is being destroyed in Florence, whilst many beautiful glades and 
lawns have been, in the last ten years, ruthlessly ruined and effaced 
that the wretched and trumpery structures of the jerry-builders 
may arise in their stead. The Riccardi garden in Valfonda was once 
like that of the Oricellari, a marvel of loveliness ; and its lawns, its 
avenues, its marbles, its deep impenetrable shades and sunlit orange- 
walks and perfumed pergolate surrounded a house which was a 
temple of art and contained many choice statues of ancient and 
contemporary masters. Talleyrand once said that no one who had 
not lived before the great revolution could ever know how perfect 
life could be. I would say that none can know how perfect it can 
be who did not live in the Italy of the Renaissance. Take the life 
of this one man, Riccardo, Marchese Riccardi, who spent most of his. 
existence in this exquisite pleasure-place, which he inherited from 
its creator, the great scholar and dilettante, Romolo Riccardi, and 
where he resided nearly all the year round. In the contemporary 
works of Cinelli on the Bellezze di Firenze, his house and gardens 
are described ; they are alluded to by Redi: 


‘*Nel bel giardino 
Nei bassi di gualfondo inabissato 
Dove tieni il Riccardi alto domino: ” 


They are spoken of in admiration by Baldinucci, and, in the descrip- 
tion of the festival of Maria de’ Medici’s marriage by proxy to 
Henri Quatre, they are enthusiastically praised by the younger 
Buonarotti. The court of the Casino was filled with ancient 
marbles, busts, statues, and inscriptions, Latin and Greek; the 
exterior was decorated in fresco and tempera, with many rare 
sculptures and paintings and objects of art, whilst, without, a number 
of avenues led in all directions from the house to the gardens and 
the woods where, in shade of ilex and cypress, marble seats and 
marble statues gavea sense of refreshing coolness in the hottest 
noon. Here this elegant scholar and accomplished noble passed 
almost all his time, receiving all that was most learned and illus- 
trious in the society of his epoch; and occasionally giving magnifi- 
cent entertainments like that with which he bade farewell to Maria 
de’ Medici. Of this delicious retreat a few trees alone remain now ; 
a few trees, which raise their sorrowful heads amongst the bricks and 
mortar, the theatres, and photographic studios, around them, are 
all that are left of the once beautiful and poetic retreat of the 
scholars and courtiers, the ambassadors and i//uminati, of the family 
of the Riccardi. Why has not such a place as this once was been 
religiously preserved through all time, for the joy, health and beauty 
of the city ? 
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It would be scarcely possible for so beautiful and precious 
a life as this of the Riccardi to be led in our times, because it 
is scarcely possible, lock our gates as we may, to escape from 
the detestable atmosphere of excitation and worry which is every- 
where around. The mania of movement is on the human race 
as the saltatory delirium seized on the Neapolitan peasants. Ric- 
eardo Riccardi living now would be ashamed to dwell the whole 
year round in his retreat of Valfonda; would waste his time 
over morning-newspapers, cigars, and ephemeral telegraphic des- 
patches; would probably spend his money on horse-racing; would 
send his blackletter folios, his first copies, and his before-letter 
prints to the hammer, and would make over his classic marbles to 
the Louvre, the Hermitage, or to his own government. He and his 
contemporaries had the loveliness of leisure and the wisdom of medi- 
tation ; they knew that true culture is to be gained in the library, not in 
the rush of a pérégrinomanie, and being great, noble, and rich, judged 
aright that the best gifts given by high position and large fortune are 
the liberty which they allow for repose, and the power which such 
repose confers to enjoy reflection and possession. In modern life 
this faculty is almost wholly lost, and the wit and the fool are shaken 
together in the vibration of railway trains, and jostled together in 
the eating-houses of the world, till, if the fool thus obtain a varnish 
of sharpness, the wit has lost all individuality and grace. 

Not long since, I said to an Englishman who has filled high posts 
and attained high honours, whilst public life is always repugnant 
to his tastes and temperament, that he would have been wiser to have 
led his own life in his own way, under his own ancestral rooftree in 
England ; and he answered, “I would willingly have done so, but 
they would have said that I had nothing inme!” Characteristic 
nineteenth-century reply! Romolo and Riccardo Riccardi did not 
trouble themselves in their different generations what their contem- 
poraries thought of them. They led their own lives in their own 
leafy solitude, and only called their world about them when they 
‘were themselves disposed to entertain it. 

The gardens of the Gaddi were equally and still earlier, renowned, 
and in them the descendants of Taddeo Gaddi had a pleasure-house 
wondrous and lovely to behold, while the rich gallery of pictures 
annexed to it was situated next to the Valfonda, and covered 
what is now the new Piazza di S. M. Novello. These descen- 
dants had become great people and eminent in the Church, many 
cardinals and monsignori amongst them, and also celebrated 
letterati, of whom Niccolo, son of Senibaldo, was the most illus- 
trious. He, as well as a scholar and patron of letters and arts, 
was, like the Riccardi, a botanist, and, as may be seen in the pages 
of Scipione Ammirato, was foremost for his culture of sweet herbs 
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and of lemons and citrons. Whilst he filled worthily the post of 
ambassador and of collector of works of art for the Medici, he 
never forgot his garden and his herb-garden, and was the first to 
make general in Tuscany the Judas-tree, the gooseberry, the straw- 
berry, the Spanish myrtle, the northern fir, and other then rare fruits 
and shrubs. So fragrant and so fair were his grounds, that the 
populace always called them, and the vicinity perfumed by them, Il 
Paradiso dei Gaddi. This beautiful retreat has for centuries been 
entirely destroyed and forgotten ; and all which is left of the rich 
collections of the Gaddi are those thousand manuscript folios, which 
Francis I. of Austria purchased, and gave to the Jibraries of Flo- 
rence, where to this day they remain and can be read. 

The director of the Gaddi gardens bore the delightful name of 
Messer Giuseppe Benincasa Fiammingo ; and a contented life indeed 
this worthy and accomplished student must have led, working for 
such a master, and passing the peaceful seasons and fruitful years 
amidst the cedar-shadows and the lemon-flower fragrance of this 
abode of the Muses and of Flora and Pomona. 

We dwell too much upon the strife and storm, the bloodshed and 
the internecine feuds of the passed centuries ; we forget too often 
the many happy and useful lives led in them, which were spent 
untroubled and consecrated to fair studies and pursuits, and which 
let the clangour of battle go by unheard, and mingled not with camp 
or court or council. 

We forget too often the placid life of Gui Patin, under his cherry- 
trees by the river, or of the Etiennes, in the learned and happy seclu- 
sion of their classic studies and noble work, even their women 
speaking Latin as their daily and most natural tongue; we only 
have ear for the fusillades of the Fronde and the war-cries of 
Valois and Guise. In like manner we are too apt only to dwell 
upon the daggers and poison powders, the factions’ and feuds, the 
conspiracies and the city riots of the Moyenage and Renaissance, 
and forget the many quiet, useful, happy persons clad in doublet 
and hose, like Messer Benincasa, and the many learned and noble 
gentlemen clothed in velvet and satin, like Niccolo Gaddi, his master, 
who passed peacefully from their cradle to their grave. 

In the fifteenth century, according to Benedetto Varchi, who 
himself saw them, there were no less than a hundred and thirty of 
these magnificent demesnes in the city; and whatever may have 
been the sins of the earlier and the follies of the later Medici, 
that family, one and all, loved flowers, woods, and lawns, and 
fostered tenderly “il gusto del giardinaggio” in their contempo- 
raries. This taste in their descendants has entirely disappeared. 
They are bored by such of the magnificent gardens of old as still 
exist in their towns and around their villas; they abandon them 
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without regret, grudging the care of keeping them up, and letting 
them out to nursery gardeners or to mere peasants, whose only 
thought is, of course, to make profit out of them. The Latins were 
at all times celebrated for their beautiful gardens ; all classic records 
and all archwological discoveries prove it. The Romans and the 
Tuscans, the Venetians and the Lombards, in later medieval times, 
inherited this elegant taste, this art which is twin child itself with 
nature; but in our immediate epoch it has vanished; the glorious 
legacies of it are supported with indifference or done away with 
without regret. How is this to be explained? I know not, unless 
the reason be that there has come from without a contagion of 
vulgarity, avarice, and bad taste which the Italian. temperament 
has been too weak to resist, and with which it has become saturated 
and debased. ‘The modern Italian will throw money away reck- 
lessly on the Bourses or at the gaming-tables; he will spend it 
frivolously at foreign baths and fashionable sea-ports; he will let 
himself be ruined by a pack of idle and good-for-nothing hangers-on 
whom he has not the courage to shake off; but he grudges every 
penny which is required for the maintenance of woodland and 
garden, and he will allow his trees to be felled, his myrtles, bays, 
and laurels to vanish, his fountains to be choked up by sand or 
weed, and his lawns to degenerate into rough pasture, without 
shame or remorse. 

Almost all these noble gardens enumerated by Varchi still existed in 
Florence before 1859. Now but few remain. Even the Torrigiani 
gardens (which for many reasons one would have supposed would have 
been kept intact by that family) have been almost entirely destroyed 
within the last year, and the site of them is being rapidly covered 
with mean and ugly habitations. The magnificent Capponi garden, 
so dear to the blind statesman and scholar, Gino Capponi, has been 
more than half broken up by his heirs. The renowned Serristori 
garden was cut in two and shorn of half of its beauty when the first 
half of the Via dei Bardi was destroyed. The Guadagni garden is 
advertised as building ground. The Guicciardini gardens are still 
standing, but as they and their palace have been given over to amal- 
gamated railway companies, the respite accorded to them will 
probably be of brief duration. The bead roll of these devastated 
pleasure-grounds and historic groves could be continued in an 
almost endless succession of names and memories, and the immensity 
of their irreparable loss to the city is scarcely to be estimated. 
When we reflect, moreover, that before 1859 the whole of the 
ground from the Carraia Bridge westward was pasture and garden, 
and avenue, where now there are only bricks and mortar and a net- 
work of ugly streets, we shall more completely comprehend the 
senseless folly which built over such green places, or, where it did 
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not build, made in their stead such barren, dusty, featureless, blank 
spaces as the Piazza degli Zuavi and its congeners. 

Ubaldino Peruzzi (who is this day, as I write, being buried with | 
pomp in Santa Croce !) was the chief promoter and leader of this mania ? 
of demolition. It was at his instigation that the Ponte alle Grazie 
and the chapel of the Alberti were pulled down; that the Tetto dei 
Pisani was destroyed to make way for an ugly bank; that the noble 
trees at the end of the Cascine were felled to make way for a gaudy 
gingerbread bust and a hideous guardhouse; that the beautiful 
Stations of the Cross leading to San Miniato at Monte were de- 
stroyed to give place to vulgar eating-houses and trumpery villas ; 
and that old palaces, old gardens, and old churches were laid waste 
to create the bald and monotonous quays called severally the Lung 
Arno Serristori and Torrigiani. Peruzzi began, and for many years 
directed, the destruction of the beauties of the city, and only stopped 
when, having brought the town to the verge of bankruptcy, funds 
failed him, and he retired perforce from municipal office. 

But if it may be feared that the good we do does perish with us, 
it is certain that the evil we do does long survive us, and flourishes 
and multiplies when we are dust. The lessons which Peruzzi taught 
his fellow-citizens in speculation and spoliation will long remain, 
whilst his bones crumble beneath a lying epitaph. His dead hand 
still directs the scrambling haste with which the historic centre of 
the city is being torn down, in order that glass galleries, brum- 
magem shops, miserable statues, and a general reign of stucco and 
shoddy, may, as far asin them lies, bring the Athens of Italy toa 
level with some third-rate American township. 

Except with a few rare exceptions, Italians are wholly unable to com- 
prehend the indignation with which their callousness fills the cultured 
observer of every other nationality. Anxiety to get ready-money, an 
ignorance of their true interests, and a babyish love of new things, 
however vulgar or barbarous, have completely extinguished, in the 
aristocracy and bureaucracy and bourgeoisie, all sentiment for the 
arts and all reverence for their inheritance and for the beauty of 
nature. It would seem as if a kind of paralysis of all perception 
had fallen on the whole nation. A prince of great culture, refine- 
ment, and reputed taste having occasion this year to repair his palace, 
has stuccoed and coloured it all over a light ochre yellow! A great 
noble, selling his ancestral gardens last year to a building company, 
his family clapped their hands with delight as the first ilex 
trees fell beneath the axe! To make a paven street in Venice, un- 
needed, incongruous, vulgar, abhorrent to every educated eye and 
mind, Byzantine windows, Renaissance doorways, exquisite Joggette, 
admirable scrollworks, enchanting facades, stones, and marbles, and 
mosaics, of hues like the sea-shell and the sea-mouse, are ruthlessly 
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torn down and pushed out of sight for ever. Ruskin in vain pro- 
tests, his tears scorched up by his rage, and both alike powerless. 
Gregorovius dies the other day, his last years embittered and tortured 
by the daily destruction of the Rome so sublime and sacred to him. 
I remember well the day when the axe was first laid to the imme- 
morial graves of the Farnesina—a barbarous, infamous, inexcusable 
act, done to gratify private spleen and greed, leaving a mere mass 
of mud and dirt where so late had been the gracious gardens which 
had seen Raffaelle and Petrarca pace beneath their shade. The 
Duke di Ripalda, whose passionate love for his Farnesina was known 
to all Rome, died of the sorrow and fever brought on by seeing its 
desecration, died actually of a broken heart. ‘JI shall not long 
survive them,” he said to me, the tears standing in his proud 
Spanish eyes, as he looked on the ruin of his avenues and lawns, 
which had so late been the chief beauty of the Tiber facing their 
sponsor and neighbour, the majestic Farnese Palace. 

To the student, the artist, the archwxologist, to live in Rome now 
is to suffer inexpressibly, every hour, in mind and heart. 

Who does not know the piazza of San Giovanni Laterano as it was ? 
The most exquisite scene of earth stretched around the most beautiful 
basilica of the world! Go there now: the horizon is closed and 
the landscape effaced, vile modern erections, crowded, paltry, mon- 
strous in their impudence and in their degradation, shut out the 
green plains, the azure hills, the divine etherial distance, and close 
around the spiritual beauty of the great church, like bow-legged 
ban-dogs round a stag at bay. The intolerable outrage of it, the 
inconceivable shame of it, the crass, senseless, piggish obstinacy and 
stupidity which make such havoc possible, would fill the dullest 
soul with indignation, had it but the faintest spark of poetic fire in 
it. Yet such things are being done yearly, daily, hourly, ceaselessly, 
and with impunity all over Italy, and no voice is raised in protest. 
Whenever any such voice is raised, it is never that of an Italian ; 
it is that of Ruskin, Story, Yriarte, Taine, Vernon Lee, Augustus 
Hare, or it is my own, to the begetting of ten thousand enemies, 
to the receiving of twice ten thousand maledictions. 

Nor is it only in the great cities that such ruin is wrought. In 
every little hamlet, on every hill and plain there is the same process 
of destruction going on, which I have before compared to that 
growth of lupus on a human face. Rapidly in every direction the 
beauty, the marvellous, the incomparable, natural, and architectural 
beauty of the country is being destroyed by crass ignorance and still 
viler greed. 

Along those famous hillsides, which rise above Careggi, there 
was, until a few months ago, a landmark dear to all the countryside, 
a line of colossal cypresses which had been planted there by the hand 
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of the Pater Patria, Cosimo de’ Medici himself. These grand and noble 
trees were lately sold, with the ground on which they stood, to a native 
doctor of Florence, who immediately felled them. Yet if before this 
unpardonable action, in looking on the fallen giants, anyone is moved 
to see the pity of it and curse the stupid greed which set the axe at 
their sacred trunks, he who does so mourn is never the prince, the 
noble, the banker, the merchant, the tradesman; it is some foreign 
painter or scholar, or some peasant of the soil who remembers the 
time when one vast avenue connected Florence and Prato. 

Within one mile of each other there are, near Florence, a green 
knoll, crowned with an ancient church, and a green little river, 
shaded by poplar trees; the beauty of the little hill was an historic 
tower, dating from the year 1000, massive, mighty, very strong, 
having withstood the wars of eight centuries, at its foot was a 
stately and aged stone pine; the beauty of the river was a wide 
bend, where the trees and the hills opened out from the water, and 
a graceful wooden bridge spanned it, chiefly used by the millers’ 
carts and the peasants’ mules. In the gracious spring-time of 
last year the old tower was pulled down to be used for building 
materials, for which it was found that it could not be used, and 
the stone pine has been felled, because its shade prevented a 
few beans to the value of, perhaps, two francs, growing beneath it; 
on the river the white wooden bridge has been pulled down, and a 
huge red brick structure, like a ponderous railway bridge, hideous, 
grotesque, and shutting out all the sylvan view up stream, has been 
erected in its stead, altogether unfitted for the slender rural traffic 
which alone passes there, and costing a heavy price, levied by taxation 
from a rural, and far from rich, community. Thus are two exquisite 
landscapes wantonly spoiled, marred, ruined ; no one who has known 
those scenes, as they were a year ago, can endure to look at them as 
they are ; there was no plea or pretext of necessity for'sich a change, 
the one was due to private greed, the other to municipal brutishness 
and speculation: some persons are a few pounds the heavier in 
purse, the country is for ever so much the poorer. 

There is, within another mile, an old castellated villa with two 
mighty towers, one at either end, and within it chambers pannelled 
with oak carvings of the Quattro Cento, of great delicacy and vigour 
of execution ; it stands amidst a rich champagne country, abounding 
in vine and grain and fruits, and bears one of the greatest names of 
history. Jt is now about to be turned into a candle manufactory ! 
In vain do the agriculturists around protest that the filthy stench of 
the offal which will be brought there, and the noxious fumes of the 
smoke, which will pour from the furnace chimney about to be erected 
amongst its fir-trees, will do infinite harm to the vineyards and 
orchards around. No one givesear to theirlament. Private cupidity 
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and communal greed run hand in hand; and the noble building 
is doomed beyond hope. Who can hold their soul in patience or seal 
their lips to silence before such impiety and imbecility as this ? 

When this kind of destruction is going on everywhere, in every city, 
town, village, province, commune, all over Italy, who can measure 
the ultimate effects upon the face of the country? What, in ten 
years’ time, will be left of it as Eustace and Stendahl saw it ? What, 
in twenty years time, will be left of it as we now know it? Every 
day some architectural beauty, some noble avenue, some court or 
loggia or gateway, some green lawn, or shadowy ilex grove, or 
sculptured basin, musical with falling water, and veiled with moss 
and maidenhair, is swept away for ever, that some jerry-builder may 
raise his rotten walls or some tradesman put up his plate-glass front, 
or some dreary desert of rubble and stones delight the eyes of wise 
modernity. 

It is impossible to imagine any kind of building more common- 
place, more ugly, and less suitable to the climate than the modern 
architecture, or rather masons’ work, which has become dear to the 
modern Italian mind. It is the kind of house which was built in 
London twenty or thirty years ago, and now in London is despised 
and detested. The fine old hospital of Santa Lucia, strong as a rock, 
and sound as an oak, has recently been knocked down by a richard 
who, returning with a fortune made in America, desired to be able to 
name a street after himself. (Streets used to be named after heroes 
who dwelt in them ; they are now named after rastaqouéres, who pull 
them down and build them up again.) Instead of the hospital, there 
are erected some houses on the model of London houses of thirty years 
ago, with narrow ignoble windows and facades of the genuine Bays- 
water and Westbourne Grove type. There has not been one opposing 
voice to their erection, and any censure of themisimmediately answered 
by a reference to the brand new dollars of their builder. In the suburbs 
it is the hideous cottage (here called vi//ino,) which, having disgraced 
the environs of London and Paris, is now rapturously set up in the 
neighbourhood of Italian towns. Both these types of house-building 
(for architecture it is absurd to call it) are as degraded as they can pos- 
sibly be; and, whereas the London and Paris suburban cottages have 
frequently the redeeming feature of long windows down to the 
ground, modern Italian houses have narrow windows of the 
meanest possible kind, affording no light in winter and no air in 
summer. The horrible English fashion of putting a window on 
each side of a narrow doorway is considered beautiful in Italy, and 
slavishly followed everywhere, whilst the climbing roses and ever- 
green creepers which in England and France so constantly cover the 
poorness of modern houses, are, in Italy, only conspicuous by their 
absence. The noble loggias, and balconies, and colonnades, of old 
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Italian mansions were in the old time run over with the tea rose, 
the glycine, and the banksia; but the wretched modern Italian 
“ villino ” is in all its impudence, naked and not ashamed. 

These dreadful modern constructions, with flimsy walls, slate roof, 
pinched doorway, mean windows, commonness, cheapness, and mean- 
ness, staring from every brickin their body, are disgracing the approach 
of every Italian city: they are met with climbing the slope of Bellor- 
guardo, beside the hoary walls of Signa, behind the cypresses of the 
Poggio Imperiale, on the road to the Ponte Nomentana, outside the 
Porta Salara, on the way to the baths of Caracalla, close against the 
walls of the Colosseum, above the green canal water of Venice, in 
front of the glad blue sea by Santa Lucia, anywhere, everywhere, 
insulting the past, making hideous the present, suited to no season 
and absurd in every climate, the ricketty offspring of a century 
incapable of artistic procreation. 

It is impossible to enter into the minds of men who actually con- 
sider it a finer thing, a prouder thing, to be a third-rate mediocre 
commercial city than to be the first artistic or the noblest historic 
city of the world. Yet this is what the modern Italian, the Italian 
who governs in ministry, bureaucracy, municipality, and press, 
deliberately does prefer. He thinksit more glorious and worthier to 
be a feeble imitation of a shoddy American city than to be supreme 
in historic, artistic, and natural beauty. He will sell his Tiziano, his 
Donatello, his Greek and Roman marbles, and his Renaissance tapes- 
tries, without shame, and he will pant and puff with pride because he 
has secured a dirty tramway coaling-yard, and has befouled his atmo- 
sphere with mephitic vapours and coal-tar gas, and has reduced his 
lovely rerzaja, so late green with glancing foliage and fresh with 
rippling water, into a howling desert of iron rails, shot rubbish, 
bricks and mortar, unsightly sheds, and smoke-belching chimnies. 
To the educated observer the choice is as piteous and as grotesque 
as that of the South Sea Islander greedily exchanging his pure pear- 
shaped virgin pearl for the glass and pinchbeck of a Birmingham 
brooch. 

Not many years ago there was in these gardens of the Oricellari 
of which I have spoken a neglected statue lying unnoticed in a dark- 
some place. It was the Cupid of Michaelangelo, which, being dis- 
covered by the sculptor Santerelli, there and then was sold to 
the South Kensington Museum, where it may be seen to-day. This 
will ere long be the fate of all the sculptures and statues of Italy, 
and the “ modern spirit” now prevailing in the country will consider 
it best that it should be so. 

The empty word of “ progress’’ which is repeated by all nations in 
this day, as if they were parrots, and has as much meaning in it asif 
it were only “poor poll,” is continually used to cover, or feign to 
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excuse, all these barbarous enormities: but most insincerely, most 
vainly. To turn arich agricultural country into a fourth-rate manu- 
facturing one can claim neither sagacity nor prudence as its defence. 
To demolish noble, ancient, and beautiful things, in order to repro- 
duce the modern mushroom-growths of a dreary and dusty “ western 
township,” can allege neither sense nor shrewdness as its excuse ; it 
is simply extremely silly ; even if inspired by greed it is both silly 
and short-sighted. Yet it is the only thing which the Italian muni- 
cipal councils consider it excellent to do; they have, after their 
manner, sufficiently paid tribute to the arts when they have chipped 
a Della Robbia medallion out of an ancient wall and put it away in a 
glass case in some gallery, or when they have taken an altar (as they 
have just taken the silver altar out of San Giovanni) and locked it 
up in some museum where nobody goes. 

To the arguments of common sense that an altar is as safe, and 
as visible, in the Baptistery as in a museum, and that five centuries 
have passed over Lucca’s out-of-door work without wind or weather, 
heat or frost impairing it in the least, no one in the municipal 
council of any town would for a moment attend. They do not 
want reason or fitness; they only want the vaporous, fussy, greedy, 
braggart “ modern tone.”’ 

Everyone who has visited Florence knows the house fronting the 
gate of San Pier Gattolino (Porta Romana), on the front of which 
are found remnants of an almost wholly damaged fresco, through 
which a window has been cut. The house was once radiant with 
the frescoes of Giovanni di San Giovanni, which Cosimo de’ 
Medici caused to be painted on its facade, because fronting the 
gateway by which all travellers came from Rome, “it was to be 
desired, for the honour of the city, that the first impression of all 
such travellers should be one of joy and beauty, to the end that such 
strangers might receive pleasure therein and tarry willingly.” 
This wise and hospitable reasoning has been utterly lost sight of by 
those who rule our modern cities, and the approaches to all of them 
are defiled and disfigured, so that the heart of the traveller sinks 
within his breast. Instead of Cosimo’s gay and gracious fresco- 
pageantry upon the walls, there are only now, by the Romano gate, 
a steam-tramway belching filthy smoke, a string of carts waiting 
for the octroi dues, and a mason’s scaffolding where lately towered 
the Torrigiani trees! 

Reflect for a moment what the rule of—we will not say an Augus- 
tus, but merely of a Magnifico, of a Francois Premier—might have 
made in these thirty years of modern Italy. Marvellous beauty, 
incomparable grandeur of form, surpassing loveliness of nature, entire 
sympathy of the cultured world, and splendour immeasurable of 
tradition and example—all these after the peace of Villafranca, as 
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after the breach of Porta Pia, lay ready to the hand of any ruler of 
the land who could have comprehended their meaning and their 
magnificence, their assured opportunity and their offered harmony. 

But there was no one; and the moment has long passed. 

The country has been guided instead into the trumpery and 
ephemeral triumphs of what is called modern civilization, and an 
endless expenditure has gone hand in hand with a mistaken policy. 

Whenever a royal visit is made to any Italian town, the prepara- 
tions for it invariably include some frightful act of demolition, as 
when at Bologna, on the occasion of the late state visit of the 
sovereigns, the noble Communal Palace of that city was bedaubed 
all over with a light colouring, and its exquisitely picturesque and 
irregular casements were altered, enlarged, and cut about into 
the mathematical monotony dear to the municipal mind, no one 
present having sense to see that all the harmony and dignity of 
its architecture were ruthlessly obliterated. Some similar action 
is considered necessary in every town, big or little, before the recep- 
tion of any prince, native or foreign. The results are easily con- 
ceived. Itis said that William of Germany did not conceal his ridi- 
cule of the colossal equestrian statues in pasteboard which were set up 
in the station entrance at Rome in his honour ; but as arule the royal 
persons in Europe appear not to have any artistic feeling to offend. 
The only two who had any were hurled in their youth, by a tragic 
fate, out of a world with which they had little affinity. Those who 
remain have no sympathy for tradition or for the arts. The 
abominations done daily in their names and before their eyes leave 
them wholly unmoved. Nay, it is no secret that they do constantly 
approve and urge on the vandalism of their epoch. 

The Italian people would have been easily led into a higher and 
wiser form of life (I speak of the Italian people as distinguished from 
the Italian bureaucracy and bourgeoisie, which are both of a crass and 
hopeless philistinism). The country people especially have an artistic 
sense still latent in them, and they remain often artistic in their 
attire, despite the debasing temptations of cheap and vulgar modern 
clothing. Their ear for music is generally perfect, they detect 
instantly the false note or the faulty chord which many an educated 
hearer might let pass unnoticed. Their national songs, serenades, 
and poems are admirable in purity and grace, and although now, 
alas! comparatively rarely heard on hillside and by seashore, they 
remain essentially the verse of the people. Unfortunately this 
part of the nation is absolutely unrepresented. The noisy agitator, 
the greedy office-seeker, the unscrupulous politician, the pert, 
unhealthy lawyer crowd to the front and screech and roar until 
they are esteemed both at home and abroad to be the sole and 
indivisible “‘ public,’ whilst their influence, by intrigue and bustle, 
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does most unhappily predominate in all spheres municipal and poli- 
tical; and the entire press, subsidised by them, justifies them in all 
they do and pushes their selfish and soulless speculations down the 
throat of unwilling and helpless men. 

“Mi son meco,’ says Benedetto Varchi, “ molte volte strana- 
mente maravigliato com’ esser posso che in quelli uomini i quali son 
usati per piccolissimo prezzo, insino della prima fanciullezza loro, a 
portare le balle della Lana in guisi di facchini, e le sporte della Seta 
a uso di zanaiuoli, ed in somma a star poco meno che schiavi tutto il 
giorno, e gran pezza della notte alla Caviglia e al fuso, si ritrovi 
poi in molti di loro, dove e quando bisogna, tanta grandezza d’anima 
e cosi nobili e alti pensieri, che sappiamo, e osino non solo di dire 
ma di fare quelle tante e si belle cose, ch’ eglino parte dicono, e 
parte fanno.”’! 

A people of whom this was essentially, and not merely rhetori- 
cally, true, would have been with little difficulty kept within the fair 
realm of art and guided to a fine ideal, in lieu of being given for 
their guides the purchased quill-men of a venal journalism, and 
bidden to worship a dirty traction-engine, a plate-glass shop front, 
and a bridge of cast-iron, painted red. 

If through the last thirty years a sovereign with the cultured 
tastes of a Leonello d’Este or a Lorenzo del Moro, had been domi- 
nant in the councils of Italy, he would have made his influence and 
his desires so felt that the municipalities and ministries would not 
have dared to commit the atrocities they have done. Constitu- 
tional monarchs may be powerless in politics, but in art and taste 
their power for good and for evil is vast. Alas! in no country in 
Europe is any one of them a scholar or a connossieur. They have 
no knowledge of the one field in which alone their influence would 
be unhampered, and might be salutary. They think themselves 
forced to pat and praise the modern playthings of war and science, 
and of beauty they have no conception, of antiquity they have merely 
jealousy. 

It is to be deplored, not only as a national, but as a world- 
wide loss that modern Italy has entirely missed and misconceived 
the way to true greatness and to true prosperity. In other centuries 
she was the light of the world; in this she deliberately prefers to 
be the valet of Germany and the ape of America. Had there been 


(1) ‘* I have in myself wondered strangely many a time how it is possible that in men 
who from their earliest youth have been used at the lowest price to bear bales of wool 
as porters and baskets of silk as carriers, and in a word to be little better than slaves 
all the day long and to spend a great part of the night at carding and spinning, can in 
so many cases display, when there is opportunity and need, so much greatness of soul 
and such high and noble thoughts, and cannot only say but do such beautiful things as 
are said and done by them.” 

Zanaiuoli means, literally, ‘‘ whoever carries a basket’; there is no exact English 
equivalent. 
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men capable of comprehending her true way to a new life, and 
capable of leading her varied populations in that way, she might 
have seen a true and a second Renaissance. But those men are not 
existing, have not existed within recent times for her; her chiefs 
have all been men who, on the contrary, knew nothing of art and 
cared nothing for nature: a statesman like Cavour, a conspirator 
like Mazzini, a free-lance like Garibaldi, a soldier like Victor 
Emmanuel were none of them men to understand, much less to 
re-create, the true genius of the nation; their eyes were fixed on poli- 
tical troubles, on social questions, on acquisition of territory, on 
quarrels with the Pope, and alliances with reigning houses. Since 
their death lesser people have taken their places, but have all 
followed in the same tracks, have all misled the nation to imagine 
that her risorgimento lies in copying American steam-engines and 
keeping ironclads ready for a signal from the potentate of Berlin. 
Italy might be now, as she was in the past, the Muse, the Grace, 
the Artemis and the Athene of the world; she thinks it a more 
glorious thing to be only one amongst a sweating mob of mill-hands. 
Italy, beautiful, classic, peaceful, wise with the wisdom inherited 
from her fathers, would have been the garden of the world, the sanc- 
tuary of pure art and of high thought, the singer of immortal song. 
Instead, she has deliberately chosen to be the mere imitator of 
a coarse and noisy crowd on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
mere echo of the armed bully who dictates to her from the banks of 
the Spree. - 
Ourpa. 



















PHILIP MARSTON, THE BLIND POET. 


“They are worthy of Shakespeare in his subtlest lyrical moods.”’ 
D. G. RossErTt!, cn Garden Secrets. 


‘Such perfect lyrics ought to entitle him to an independent place of his own, and no 
inconsiderable one.’’—Mr. Turoporre Warts, on ‘‘ The Rose and the Wind.”’ 


A FLowER, especially a sweet-scented one, never failed to move 
Philip Marston, and to move him deeply. Lifting it every now and 
then to drink in the fragrance with passionate rapture, and with his 
sightless eyes fixed lovingly upon it, he would sit, as in a dream, 
for an hour, holding his treasure meanwhile as tenderly as a holy 
thing. Death had robbed him of love, and hope, and the most 
cherished of his friendships, and there had gathered round him a 
mental gloom blacker even than the physical darkness in which he 
lived as in a house in which he was the only tenant, and which 
seemed to him, at last, like a charnel-chamber, strewn with the 
ashes of dead love, dead hope, and dead aspiration. But a flower, 
fair, fresh, and immortal, as in the days of his youth, and to him the 
one unchangingly pure and perfect thing in a changing and decay- 
ing world, would call forth a new hope within him, and would 
awaken in the heart of the blinded, sorrow-stricken poet some me- 
mory of his happier self. Hence he could scarcely speak of flowers 
without his words rising into poetry, and he has personified them in 
language which recalls the ripple and run, the lightness and lilt of 
the Elizabethans. All this is done with the simplicity of the true 
artist. We never find ourselves wondering at the quaintness or 
originality of the idea, for it seems as natural to us that roses 
should whisper and laugh among themselves in Marston’s verses, as 
that birds should sing and waters flow. It is not Marston who is 
telling us Ais fancies; no, it is the flowers themselves to which we 
are listening, and all he has done is to let us into the secret of their 
language. He takes us into a world of fairyland, which is like a 
revelation to us, and in which we are tempted to forget the worries 
and the weariness of the workaday world we have left behind. 
Garden Secrets is the name which Marston gave to his flower- 
poems, the most notable of which are “The Rose and the Wind,” 
“The Flower and the Hand,” and “ Before and After Flowering.” 
It is in the last-named of these, as readers of the blind poet’s verses 
will remember, that the following musical lines occur :— 
VOL. LI. N.S. G 
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Daily they talk of fairer things to be. 


Great talk they make about the coming Rose, - 
The very fairest flower, they say, that blows, 0 
Such scent she hath; her leaves are red, they say, ve 
And fold her round in some divine, sweet way. ti 
“The Rose and the Wind,” which we give below, is a very beau- ’ 
tiful lyric, and is, perhaps, the most finished piece of work which - 
Marston ever accomplished. 4 
r 
THE ROSE AND THE WIND. ‘ 
DAWN. ' 
THE RosE: When, think you, comes the Wind, 

The Wind that kisses me, and is so kind ? . 
Lo, how the Lily sleeps! her sleep is light. 1 
Would I were like the Lily pale and white! t 
Will the Wind come ? t 

THE BEECH: Perchance for thee too soon. 
THE RosE: If not, how could I live until the noon ? I 
What, think you, Beech-tree, makes the Wind delay ? ] 
Why comes he not at breaking of the day ? 

THE BerecH: Hush, child! and, like the Lily, go to sleep! 

THE RosE: You know I cannot. 
THE BEECH: Nay, then, do not weep. ] 
(After a pause.) 


Thy lover comes ; be happy now, O Rose! 
He softly through my bending branches goes. 
Soon he shall come, and thou shalt feel his kiss. 
THE Rose: Already my flushed heart grows faint with bliss. | 
Love, I have longed for you through all the night. 
THE Winp: And I to kiss your petals warm and bright. 
THE Rose: Laugh round me, Love, and kiss me; it is well. 
Nay, have no fear; the Lily will not tell. 


MorRnNING. 


THE Rose: ’Twas dawn when first you came; and now the Sun 
Shines brightly, and the dews of dawn are done. 
Tis well you take me so in your embrace, 
But lay me back again into my place ; 
For I am worn, perhaps with bliss extreme. 
THE Winn: Nay, you must wake, Love, from this childish dream. 
Tue Rose: Tis you, Love, who seem changed; your laugh is loud, 
And ‘neath your stormy kiss my head is bowed. 
O Love, O Wind, a space will not you spare ? 
THE WIND: Not while your petals are so soft and fair! 
THE RosE: My buds are blind with leaves, they cannot see. 
O Love, O Wind, wilt thou not pity me ? 


EVENING. 
Tne BEeecH; O Wind! a word with you before you pass: 
What did you to the Rose, that on the grass 
Broken she lies, and pale, who loved you so ? 
Tne Winp: Roses must live and love, and winds must blow. 


It was a fortunate, and yet an unfortunate thing for Philip Mars- 
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ton that, when Fate set him to sing darkling (as men veil the cage 
of a song-bird in order that it may more readily learn its note), the 
voice from the outer world which he could always most easily dis- 
tinguish was the voice of Dante Rossetti. Fortunate, for the reason 
that Marston could scarcely have chosen a more consummate master 
of song, under whom to perfect the gift with which he was himself 
endowed ; unfortunate, for the reason that the blind poet’s love and 
reverence for his master, and for his master’s work, were so ardent 
that his thoughts became saturated and coloured with Rossetti’s to an 
extent which tended to subordinate his own individuality. Hence 
there are passages in the poems of the younger singer which inevit- 
ably recall similar passages in those of the elder, and a comparison 
is thus instituted which, it is no serious disparagement of Marston 
to say, is not to his advantage. Of Songtide the Evaminer declared 
that the author would, in virtue of the volume, “take an equal 
place alongside Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti,” and in liquid 
lovliness and melody some of the blind poet’s work is not unworthy 
such extravagant praise ; but we miss in his lines that deep-mouthed 
volume of sound, that rhythmic splendour and sonority which are 
never absent in his master. For all its sweetness, Marston’s voice 
seems thin and shrill after Rossetti’s, and the framework of his 
poetry strikes one as being slender, and as lacking in intellectual 
robustness. Moreover he is diffuse, and often painfully unequal, for, 
although his lines are never wanting in grace and in fluency, he had 
that fatal facility for verse-making which often leads to the publica- 
tion of much that is mediocre and immature. Melody is his one 
unfailing characteristic, and musical, at least, his lines always are. 
The harp he touched was strung with silvern chords attuned to subtle 
sweetness, but his range of music was narrow, and of bass notes he 
had but few. There were times when, under the influence of a 
stirring thought, he beat out, as in the sonnet, “ No Death,” a strain 
of solemn grandeur, but most of his melodies are set to a minor 
key, and are rendered more or less monotonous by an ever-recurrent 
note of sadness. ‘ No Death,” which has some of the sombre strength 
of Rossetti’s “ Lost Days,” is given below. It is undoubtedly the 
most powerful piece of sonnet-work which Marston ever accom- 


plished. 


I saw in dreams a mighty multitude— 
Gathered they seemed from North, South, East, and West, 
And in their looks such horror was exprest, 
As must forever words of mine elude. 
As if transfixed by grief, some silent stood, 
While others wildly smote upon the breast, 
And cried out fearfully, ‘‘ No rest ! no rest!” 
Some fled, as if by shapes unseen pursued. 
Some laughed insanely. Others, shrieking, said, 
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“To think but yesterday we might have died ! 
For then God had not thundered, ‘ Death is dead !’” 
They gashed themselves till all with blood were red. 
“* Answer, O God! take back this curse!” they cried, 
But ‘‘ Death is dead,” was all the voice replied. 


Scent and sound, to both of which Marston was singularly sus- 
ceptible, he has interwoven into his work with considerable skill. 
Some of his lyrics have the trickle and purl of running water, and 
the pages of his Garden Secrets seem pervaded with the delicate 
perfume of the lily and the rose, while effects of light and shade, 
of colour and tone—the last things to be expected in the poems 
of a blind man—are, strangely enough, by no means rare in his 
verses. Who would suspect the writer of the following lines, for 
instance, to have been sightless ? 


tee” ee’ es eel OCOcelC rll CF 


Now, when the time of the sun’s setting came, 
The sky caught flame ; 

For all the sun, which as an empty name 

Had been that day, then rent the leaden veil, 

And flashed out sharp ’twixt watery clouds, and pale ; 

Then suddenly a stormy wind upsprang, 
That shrieked and sang ; 

Around the reeling tree-tops, loud it rang, 

And all was dappled blue, and faint, fresh gold, 

Lovely and virgin; wild, and sweet, and cold. 


In the poem entitled, “Thy Garden,” there are many similar 
effects, but it is too long to be quoted in full, and we give only 
three verses :— 


Pure moonlight in thy garden, sweet, to-night, 
Pure moonlight in thy garden, and the breath 
Of fragrant roses! O my heart’s delight, 
Wed thou with Love, but I will wed with Death. 
* * % % % 


Dawn in thy garden with the faintest sound—_ 
Uncertain, tremulous, awaking birds ! 

Dawn in thy garden, and from meadows round 
The sudden lowing of expectant herds. 


Light in thy garden, faint, and sweet, and pure, 
Dim noise of birds from every bush and tree, 
Rumours of song the stars may not endure, 
A rain that falls, and ceases suddenly. 


Of the wind Marston writes always with power and beauty. Here 
is a fine passage from a sonnet :— 


Blow, autumn wind of this tempestuous night! 
Roar through this garden, and bear down these trce3: 
Surely to-night thy voice is as the seas, 

And all my heart exultant in thy might. 
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With the wind he had always a singular sympathy, and one is 
tempted at times to fancy that it was to the accompaniment and 
under the inspiration of Eolian music that certain of his poems were 
written, for in the wind-harp’s fitful strain—now sighing in and 
out among the strings, soft, and low, and scarcely audible; now 
upswelling to a shrill and stormy cry of passionate sorrow, but 
always sweet, sad, and most musically mournful—there is that which 
strangely recalls the voice of the blind poet, and which seems to 
suggest the source and secret of his singing. 

Of Marston’s first work, Songtide, all the poems in which were 
written before the author’s twentieth year, Mr. E. C. Stedman said 
that he did not “remember any experimental volume which had 
shown more artistic perfection.” It is in Songtide that the ‘“ Rose 
and the Wind” occurs, and among the most musical of the longer 
poems is that “ saddest of sad songs by sad lips sung,” entitled, ‘‘ In 
Grief,” a concluding stanza from which we give below :— 


Oh, strange and unseen land whereto we come, 

Are thy shores shores of day, or shores of night ? 
As near we draw shall we, indeed, see light ? 

And shall we hear, through lessening wind and foam, 
The voice of her we love come from the land, 
And, looking shorewards, shall we see her stand, 
Girt round with glory on a peaceful strand, 

Smiling to see our dark skiff heave in sight ? 


The influence of Rossetti is unduly prominent in Marston’s second 
volume, Al/ in Al/, but the average excellence of the sonnet work- 
manship is very high. The following is finely expressed :— 


Our raptures and our sorrows are our own, 
Most false it is to say we sympathize: 
What man can see as with another’s eyes ? 
The song of one man drowns another's moan ; 
A man in sorrow always is alone! 
He pours his heart out ’neath unpitying skies, 
And tells his trouble to the night, and tries 
To feel some message with the wind is blown. 
He hath his anniversaries of woe, 
He walks o’er verdure that hides death below, 
He gives to no man, as he takes from none, 
‘The life he lives none hinder or control, 
Only the hearts of lovers beat as one, 
For theirs is knowledge, absolute and whole. 


There is no truer test by which to distinguish the poet “ born” 
from the poet ‘‘ made”’ than the writing of a lyric; and the simple 
grace and beauty of the lyrics contained in Wind Voices, Marston’s 
last volume, would alone suffice to place his name high among his 
contemporaries. ‘‘ No Death” and ‘Thy Garden,” which we have 
already quoted, are both from Wind Voices, but there are two other 
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poems, “The Old Churchyard at Bonchurch” and “ Pure Souls,” 
which must not be left unnoticed. The former is prefaced by a note, 
stating that “the old churchyard has been for many years slipping 
toward the sea, which, it is expected, will ultimately engulf it.” 
Below are some stanzas from the poem :— 


The churchyard leans to the sea with its dead— 
It leans to the sea with its dead so long, 

Do they hear, I wonder, the first bird’s song, 
When the winter’s anger is all but fled, 

The high, sweet voice of the west wind, 

The fall of the warm, soft rain, 

When the second month of the year 

Puts heart in the earth again? 


Do they hear, through the glad April weather, 
The green grasses waving above them ? 

Do they think there are none left to love them, 
They have lain for so long there, together ¥ 
Do they hear the note of the cuckoo, 

The cry of gulls on the wing, 

The laughter of winds and waters, 

The feet of the dancing Spring ? 


Do they feel the old land slipping seaward, 
The old land with its hills and its graves, 
As they gradually slide to the waves, 
With the wind blowing on them from leeward ? 
Do they know of the change that awaits them, 
The sepulchre vast and strange ? 
Do they long for days to go over, 
And bring that miraculous change ? 

% % cg % % 


Do they think ’twill be cold when the waters 
That they love not, that neither can love them, 
Shall eternally thunder above them? 

Have they dread of the sea’s shining daughters, 
That people the bright sea-regions 

And play with the young sea-kings ? 

Have they dread of their cold embraces, 

And dread of all strange sea-things ? 


But their dread or their joy—it is bootless : 
They shall pass from the breast of their mother ; 
They shall lie low, dead brother by brother, 

In a place that is radiant and fruitless, 

And the folk that sail over their heads 

In violent weather, 

Shall come down to them, haply, and all 

They shall lie there together. 


Philip Marston’s opinions on religious matters were of a negative 
rather than of a positive nature, but religious cant and gush he 
very emphatically disliked. Repeated experience of the insincerity 
of many so-called religious folk had made him suspicious of all mere 
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profession, but that he had at heart an earnest love for all that is 
high and holy is, we think, as certain as that he failed (who, indeed, 
does not?) to hit the mark at which he aimed. Listen to what he 
says in the poem, “ Pure Souls”’ :—- 


Pure souls that watch above me from afar, 
To whom, as to the stars, I raise my eyes, 
Draw me to your large skies, 
Where God and quiet are. 


- 


O pure, strong souls, so star-like, calm, and bright, 
If even I before the end might feel, 
Through quiet pulses, steal 

Your pureness—with purged sight 


I might Spring’s gracious work behold once more, 
Might hear, as once I heard, long, long ago, 
Great waters ebb and flow, 

Might smell the rose of yore, 


Might comprehend the winds and clouds again, 
The saintly, peaceful moonlight hallowing all, 
The scent of leaves that fall, 

The Autumn’s tender pain. 


Ah, this, I fear, shall never chance to me, 
And though I cannot shape the life I would, 
It surely still is good 

To look where such lives be. 


Marston’s poetry has been called “ gloomy,” and gloomy indeed 
much of it is; but as one sometimes hears, ringing from a darkened 
chamber of mourning, cries which condense a whole life-history into 
half a dozen passionate words—so from the perpetual darkness in 
which the blind poet lived, there arose a voice athrill with such 
intensity of feeling that men, hearing it, paused involuntarily to 
listen. Here is a sonnet in which the lines seem shaken with sup- 
pressed sobs. It is called, “ Not Thou but I,” and was addressed by 
Marston to his dead love. 


It must have been for one of us, my own, 

To drink this cup, and eat this bitter bread. 

Had not my tears upon thy face been shed, 
Thy tears had dropped on mine; if I alone 
Did not walk now, thy spirit would have known 

My loneliness, and did my feet not tread 

This weary path and steep, thy feet had bled 
For mine, and thy mouth had for mine made moan. 
And so it comforts me, yea, not in vain, 

To think of thy eternity of sleep, 

To know thine eyes are tearless though mine weep ; 
And when this cup’s last bitterness I drain, 

One thought shall still its primal sweetness keep— 
Thou hadst the peace, and I the undying pain. 
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.But if Marston had his sorrows, he had, too, his consolations, not 
the least of which was his art. Poetry was to him, as to Coleridge, 
“its own exceeding great reward,” and there is no doubt that the 
freedom with which he could express himself tended in no slight 
degree to give his overcharged feelings relief. His was too unsel- 
fish a nature to merge into misanthropy or permanent melancholia ; 
and in society, at least, he was always cheerful. At the literary 
gatherings in his rooms he was the life of the party. In congenial 
company all his sorrows were forgotten, and an idea as preposterous 
as that of going to bed would, apparently, never occur to him, for 
not seldom he would sit on till daybreak. The first occasion on 
which we met him was at the house of a friend (Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome), who had often on previous occasions told us that “late 
hours made a wreck ”’ of him ; and we remember that when, having 
a distance to go, we took our departure at the comparatively respect- 
able hour of two 4.u., Marston was “just beginning,” as our 
plaintive and sleepy host pathetically said, “to enjoy himself.” 
And enjoy himself in company Philip indeed did. For a witty 
story he had always the keenest appreciation, and we have seen him 
sit, with face beaming with sly fun and merriment, as in his drawling 
and somewhat peculiar delivery, he led us step by step to the irre- 
sistibly humourous dénouement of his latest “tale.” But although 
Marston was pre-eminently a ‘“ good fellow,” and could ‘spin a 
yarn,” or laugh at a joke with the blithest, he was none the less, at 
all times, a man of deep feeling and sensitive soul. Even when the 
fun was at its broadest, and the merriment at its best, a generous 
thought or sincere word never failed to find a response in the heart 
of the blind poet. We remember how his face first sobered, and 
then lightened, when, in the course of conversation one evening, 
the name of Whittier was mentioned. ‘“ Oh, yes, I know him well; 
he sent me his portrait,” he said, in reply to a question whether he 
had any acquaintance with the American singer. “ He is a dear 
old fellow, and the most sincere of poets. He has composed some 
noble lines, and although his work may not always—from an artistic 
standpoint, that is—be worthy of himself, yet his every word is 
written in earnestness, and in sincerity, and with a purpose.” And 
then—we shall not soon forget it !—the name of Whittier recalling 
a fine passage in one of the Quaker poet’s finest poems, poor Marston 
repeated it, apparently unconsciously, and to himself. The gentler 
lines he let linger lovingly on his lips, as though he were loth to 
part with them; but the stormier passages he poured forth, as 
only a poet could, and with passionate impetuosity, raising mean- 
while, as one does when uplifted by a lofty thought, his (alas, 
sightless!) eyeballs above. The effect was strangely pathetic. 
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For some moments each of us sat motionless and in silence, 
until, as if ashamed of the enthusiasm into which he had been 
betrayed, the blind poet himself turned the conversation upon other 
subjects. 

Not the least remarkable characteristic of Marston’s mournful and 
musical verses is his constant anticipation of death. ‘The garden 
of this poet’s muse,” said a writer in the Academy, “ is haunted by 
two presences that are never far apart—the rose-crowned Love and. 
the shrouded Death. ‘I believe in death’ seems to be the first 
article in the poet’s gloomy creed.” 

“T believe in death ”’ did, indeed, seem to be the first article in 
Marston’s creed, and with reason ; for even at the very outset of his 
life-journey, and as he was groping his way in his sunless, starless 
solitude, Philip Marston found that every signpost of life which he 
could chance upon pointed always in one of two directions—“ To Love,” 
or “ To Death”; nor was it long before, following the path to Love, 
he found it lead to, and lose itself in, that to Death; and from 
thenceforth and for ever, Death, and such thoughts as are expressed 
in the following sonnet, were never long absent from his mind :— 


MY GRAVE. 


lor me no great metropolis of the dead, 
Highways and byways, squares and crescents of death, 
But, after I have breathed my last sad breath, 
Am comforted with quiet—I who said, 
‘*T weary of men’s voices and their tread, 
Of clamouring bells, and whirl of wheels that pass,”— 
Lay me beneath some plot of country grass, 
Where flowers may spring, and birds sing overhead : 
Whereto one coming, some fair eve in Spring, 
Between the dayfull and the tender night, 
Might pause awhile, his friend remembering, 
And hear low words breathed through the failing light, 
Spoken to him by the wind, whispering, 
‘** Now he sleeps long, who had so long to fight.” 


Here, too, is a mournful fancy, in which, speaking of the time when 
he and those whom he loved should— 


Lie at the last beneath where the grass grows, 
Made one in one interminable repose, 
Not knowing whence we came or whither went— 


he asks himself if there would not linger in the room—‘ the deso- 
late, ghost-thronged room ” where he had lived, and loved, and suf- 
fered—some haunting memory of him who had so long been its 
tenant :— 
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Must this not be, that one then dwelling here, 

Where one man and his sorrows dwelt so long, 

Shall feel the pressure of a ghostly throng, 

And shall upon some desolate midnight hear 
A sound more sad than is the pine-tree’s song, 
And thrill with great, inexplicable fear * 

Even more sadly prophetic are the concluding words of his essay 
“On Clocks” :—‘ The great public clocks,” he says, “always inspire 
me with awe. They are so dreadfully impartial. Through fair 
weather and foul, for years and years, have they recorded the flight 
of time as we hear it pass. And when we have gone away to see if 
ok there is anything new, the other side of the great darkness, so shall 
| they still record its passing hours.’ These are the last words of a 
fh paper which appeared only a week or two before the blind poet’s 
death, and which, as they are believed to be the last words he ever 
wrote for publication, have now a peculiarly mournful significance. 
Te Of the right answer to that questioning cry which rose so often to 
ir his lipsp—“ Ah! if only I knew what lay beyond!” none of us, 
f whatever we may believe or hope, can, for a surety, know. God 
grant that for poor Marston, and for each of us, some answer to 
that question lie hid in the concluding words of a beautiful hymn by 
a great and holy soul who has lately gone from us :— 












Ea And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
: Which I have loved, long since, and lost awhile! 






Covutson KerNAuAn. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN AMERICA. 


PropaBLy there is nothing which strikes an Englishman more on 
his return after a long residence abroad than the change which has 
come over public opinion at home in recent years, and the intense 
admiration with which anything and everything American is now 
regarded. Only a few years ago the almost universal feeling 
was one of thankfulness that we were not as they were, and no more 
telling reproach could be made against any English statesman than 
that he was attempting to americanize English institutions. The 
present feeling is probably the natural reaction from the former. 
But while this change has taken place in England, the reverse has 
happened in America. Public opinion there, at least so far as it 
finds expression in the public press, is intensely adverse to England, 
and cannot find words sufficiently forcible to express its hostility and 
contempt for everything English, from the Royal Family down to 
the so-called pauper operatives who manufacture the goods the 
competition of which the Americans dread, and which they endeavour 
to shut out by protection. 

There is no doubt a class, numerically large, but relatively 
insignificant when compared to the rest of the population, which 
knows better, but unfortunately its voice is not heard. It does not 
pay to say anything in favour of England or of English institu- 
tions, and as no one is allowed a hearing on the other side, judgment 
goes by default. All other sounds are lost in the blasts of self- 
laudation which ring through the land every morning. And yet, 
perhaps, our worthy cousins have still something to learn from the 
older country, and perhaps our own people might find that their 
admiration of the United States is based in no inconsiderable degree 
on a total ignorance of the working of the institutions which they 
so ardently admire. 

No one will admit more readily than I do the merits of the great 
Republic ; still there is much to be accomplished before it can, in my 
opinion, lay any reasonable claim to be considered on a level with 
the civilised nations of Europe. 

America is a wide word, and probably no one can say that he is 
even well acquainted with the whole country, so, in this paper, I 
propose to confine my remarks to the Pacific Coast, where I lived for 
many years, mostly in San Francisco and its neighbourhood, and 
with which I may therefore claim to be fairly well acquainted. 

It may be objected that California was only admitted into the 
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Union some forty years ago and that for years it was the refuge for all 
the scum of the earth, who came there to mine for gold, or to prey 
on those who did. This is true, no doubt, but, in many respects, 
the condition then was preferable to that now prevailing. The 
miner was, and is, a rough fellow, but he is, so far as I have 
known him, an honest, straightforward man, kindly and courteous to 
all who are willing to take him as he is. He established a code of 
justice remarkable alike for its simplicity and its effectiveness. He 
had to protect himself and his property in the remote places where 
he worked, and he did it very effectually. Ifa man became intole- 
rable to a community he got notice to go; if he stayed he ran a good 
chance of being hanged. If a man used blackguard and insulting 
language to any one, he had a good chance of being shot by the man 
he insulted; if he used it to, or even before a woman, he had an 
equally good chance of being shot by a bystander. The miner had 
his faults, no doubt; he drank and gambled, and had his other 
frailties, but they were at least the faults and frailties of a man. 
But California has advanced rapidly during the last twenty years. 
She claims, and with good reason, to be the most favoured State in 
the Union ; her population and wealth have increased with amazing 
rapidity, and on the surface, at least, there are considerable evi- 
dences of culture and refinement. It is not with California that I 
have any fault to find, she has no more enthusiastic admirer than 
I—it is with the much-vaunted American institutions, which 
prevent her reforming the abuses which permeate her whole system, 
and cleansing herself of the mass of dishonesty and corruption which 
is eating every day deeper into the life of the State. Every 
American you meet will admit it, and will lay the blame, if a 
politician, at the door of one of the political parties, and, if 
not a politician, at the door of both of them. If any Californian is 
inclined to question what I say, I ask him to refute any one of the 
instances I am about to give in support of my statements; if any 
one from another State objects that California cannot be taken as a 
fair example of the rest of the Union, I reply that the Union is, 
or ought to be, responsible for the condition of each State ; and 
moreover, to judge from the public press of other States, California is 
not only in as good a condition as any of them, but is better than most. 
Take, for instance, the treatment of the negroes in the Southern States. 
I will also ask the reader to cross the border into British Columbia, 
a much wilder and more sparsely populated country than any of the 
American States on the Pacific coast; I will then challenge him to 
point to any one of the Western States of the Union where life and 
property are as secure as they are there, where crimes of robbery 
and violence are as‘infrequent, where the law is administered as 
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firmly, where punishment as surely follows conviction, and where, in 
consequence, lynch-law is unknown. The Canadian Pacific and 
Northern Pacific Railways were built at the same time, both trans- 
continental lines, the one in British, the other in American territory. 
Why was it that on the former, murders and shooting-scrapes, as 
they are called, when men fire at each other with pistols, were un- 
known ; while on the latter they were of daily occurrence? Iam 
told, perhaps, because men carry revolvers in America and not in 
British Columbia; but, I ask then, why men carry revolvers in 
America and not in British Columbia, when it is equally against the 
law of both countries to do so ? 

But let us return to California, and let us begin with the admi- 
nistration of Justice—surely the first and most important institution 
in any civilised country. With the laws themselves no one has any 
fault to find; they are, to all intentsand purposes, our own lawscodified 
and transferred to the American Statute-book. But unfortunately the 
same cannot be said for the administration of these laws. In Eng- 
land it was said at one time, and may be true to some extent now, 
that there was one law for the rich and another for the poor. In 
America this has been greatly simplified, there is only one law, a 
law for the rich and none for the poor. When a man commits a 
crime, the punishment does not depend so much on whether he is 
guilty or not guilty, as on whether he is rich or poor, whether he 
has political influence or not. But my English readers must not 
suppose that by a man possessing influence, as I use the word here, 
is meant a man of good standing in the community. On the con- 
trary, it may, and frequently does, mean the very reverse. Every 
drunkard, loafer, thief, and ruffian has a vote, and therefore anyone, 
say, for instance, the saloon-keepers who supply these men with 
liquor, often to a large extent on credit, may have considerable 
political influence, though they may be men without means and of 
bad character. Such men are required by their party bosses to make 
sure of the votes of their clients, and in return they receive political 
patronage, or protection for themselves and their friends when they 
get into trouble. Such protection is extended in a variety of ways 
—judges may be influenced. I do not make this statement on my 
own authority, I simply refer to the newspapers, which do not hesi- 
tate to accuse judges of the party opposed to them of giving un- 
righteous decisions and of screening criminals, Witnesses may 
also be bought off ; sometimes the prosecutor may be disposed of in 
a similar manner, but more frequently still the jury is tampered 
with. Jury-fixing, as it is called, is one of the fine arts, and em- 
ploys a considerable number of artists. I should hesitate to make 
these statements on my own authority, but Americans are extremely 
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plain-spoken on these subjects, and nine out of ten of them will 
tell you the same thing ; and evil though they will admit the results 
of such a system to be, they seem to believe that there is no remedy 
for it, and that the same thing exists in every country in the 
world. 

Some five or six years ago the editor of the most important news- 
paper in San Francisco and on the Pacific Coast was shot. He had 
found it necessary to animadvert in pretty strong terms on some of 
the financial transactions of one of the wealthiest men in San 
Francisco. The son of this man met the editor in the street, turned 
and followed him. The editor had entered his office, had passed 
through it, and was going to enter his private room, when he heard 
himself called. He turned round and was instantly shot by the 
young ruffian, who was standing at the office counter. The wound 
was dangerous, but fortunately not fatal. The young man was 
arrested, but was immediately bailed out. So far asI have seen, there 
is no offence for which a man may not be bailed out. The affair 
created a great sensation, and I remember saying to people I met at 
the time, that it was a terrible thing for this young man’s family. 
He had been taken red-handed and there could be no escape from 
the disgrace which a conviction and a long imprisonment would 
entail. Why, they said, his father is very rich, he will never be 
convicted ; and they were right. The trial came on and lasted an 
interminable time. There was practically no defence, none was 
possible. The nearest approach to a defence was, that some years 
ago this young man had fallen out of a carriage, and that his head 
had been affected ever since. I do not think, however, it was seri- 
ously pressed. Then the speeches began, and I think the lawyers 
who delivered them deserved great credit for keeping their counte- 
nances, if indeed they succeeded in doing so. The case in question 
was put quite on one side and Hamlet was tried. It' was eventually 
demonstrated that Hamlet would have been quite justified in shoot- 
ing his uncle, in fact, that he ought to have done so, that his only 
excuse for not doing so was, that he was not quite right in his head, 
while here was a young man, also not quite right in his head, who 
had behaved far better. Then his lawyer had known him since he 
was a little boy, an innocent child (the little child is a great feature 
in American oratory), and a good deal more to the same effect, but 
not at all to the point. It was all very interesting and surprising 
to me, but did not seem to interest any one else, as every one said it 
all meant nothing. Then the prosecution replied, and not te be 
outdone in his knowledge of the English classics, he, too, got down 
his Shakespeare, and now we had a most terrible picture drawn for 
our benefit. The editor was transformed into the venerable Duncan, 
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and it was conclusively proved that it was very wrong of Macbeth 
to murder him, and had not this young man acted far worse than Mac- 
beth in following and shooting the unsuspecting editor? The end 
was that the jury acquitted the prisoner unanimously. After what 
people had told me I should not have been surprised had the jury 
disagreed, but that twelve men should acquit a man of a crime which 
was practically admitted, was to a stranger, to say the least of it, 
somewhat astonishing. I do not know how it was done, though 
accusations were openly made in the newspapers at the time. I con- 
tent myself with relating what happened. 

So much for the rich man ; let us now see how it fares with the 
poor man. Some three years ago there lived in one of the rich valleys 
of the State, a farmer, his wife and family, They employed a 
Chinaman as cook, who was a great favourite in the family, and had 
been with them a considerable time. One day the farmer was absent 
from home, and the family, consisting of the wife and daughters and 
a farm labourer, were sitting at supper. Suddenly the door opened, 
and the Chinaman, presenting a Winchester rifle, fired, killing the 
wife and wounding the labourer. No motive could be given for the 
crime. The Chinaman disappeared, and the country was raised. They 
tracked him down to the river, and there all trace of him was lost. 
A large posse of men was got together, and they made their way up 
the river. At last they came toa cabin belonging to a Chinaman, and as 
every Chinaman must know where every other Chinaman is, they 
got him out, and as he either did not know, or would not tell where 
his countryman was, they put a rope round his neck and over the 
branch of a tree, and hung him up. JBefore he was quite dead they 
let him down again, and still the obstinate rascal would not tell, so 
they repeated the operation several times, and eventually left him 
more dead than alive. They then proceeded up the river, and, if 
I remember aright, repeated the hanging at least once. News travels 
even among Chinamen, and at last they came to another Chinaman’s 
vabin, and this one not having the decency to wait to be hanged, 
and making off as fast as he could, must necessarily be the murderer, 
and so they gave him the benefit of the doubt and a volley from 
their rifles, killing him on the spot. Well, he was only a Chinaman, a 
frugal, hard-working Chinaman, drudging all day long and all the 
year through to gather together his little pile, which he was going to 
take home with him to his wife and family in far-away China, and 
why did he not stay and be hanged like a man ? 

Nothing was ever done about it. What can you do to people if 
they do make a little mistake in the pursuit of justice? Well, time 
went on, and, at last, the murderer gave himself up. It turned out 
that he had never been very far, that he had run down to the river, 
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and there hidden himself among the willows and rushes that line the 

banks, whence he had crept out at nights to try to pick up a few 
scraps of anything he could find to keep himself alive. Hanging was 
at least better than starvation. He was taken to the county jail, and 
there he told his story. According to his account he had no grudge 
against any of the family by whom he had always been well treated, 
but on the afternoon in question, he had discovered that an intrigue 
was being carried on between the farmer’s wife and the farm labourer. 
The latter, being aware that he had made this discovery, had told him 
he would kill him, and it was this man he had intended toshoot. He 
had shot the woman unintentionally and regretted it. Here, at least, 
was a motive for an otherwise motiveless crime. At the same time, 
it is only fair to say, that the explanation was very generally dis- 
believed in the neighbourhood, and added fuel to the flame already 
burning fiercely enough. 

At last the trial came off, and, apparently, some, at least, of the 
jury believed the Chinaman’s story, for they could not agree, and the 
wretched man was again consigned to jail, but not foriong. That night 
a number of people assembled, and marching in a body to the jail, 
demanded the prisoner. The sheriff, in whose custody he was, 
replied that he had removed him, and he had indeed hidden him in 
some part of the building, but it availed nothing, he was found, and 
dragged out amid the execrations of the mob. Then he was marched 
up the street to the first telegraph post and there hanged, while his 
executioners fired volley after volley into his still quivering body. 
And there they left him swinging in the night breeze, to show the 
passing stranger how much superior is the will of the people to the 
law of the land. 

And here we may at once contrast the advantages and disadvantages 
of the election of officers by the popular vote, instead of their appoint- 
ment by the government. Had the sheriff on this occasion done his 
duty ; had he been willing, as many another man has been, to do his 
duty at the risk of his life ; had he planted himself at the door of the 
prisoner’s cell, and announced his determination to shoot the first 
man who attempted to enter, the country would have been spared 
that foul night’s work. And what risk would there have been? 
None! This was no rescue of a prisoner by his comrades, desperate 
men, willing to risk their lives on the venture. Is it to be supposed 
that any individual in that crowd would have dared to enter that 
cell, if he knew he did so at the risk of his life ; or would any one have 
dared to fire at the sheriff in the execution of his duty, the sheriff, 
who was, probably, the personal friend of more than half the men 
composing the party? But it is probably quite true, and very likely 
was in his mind at the time, that when election day came round 
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again, his resistance to the will of his townspeople, even in 
the execution of his duty, might cost him his place. Still, to 
their honour be it said, there are many sheriffs in America, who 
have stood their ground in the face of worse mobs than this, 
and I have never heard that any one of them lost his life through 


doing so. 

But after all it was only a Chinaman, and in a free country one 
cannot well expect that a miserable Chinaman is to have justice, not 
to speak of mercy. 

This story will, however, show my readers how little able the law 
is in America to control popular excitement, and how during such 
periods the most savage and brutal acts may be perpetrated with 
comparative impunity. 

So much for lynch-law as a popular institution. Let me now 
show my readers how it may also be used for private ends, in fact, 
to put it quite plainly, for assassination, and how some American 
officials seem as willing to make use of their official positions to aid 
in carrying out these nefarious designs as the Venetian bravo was 
to make use of his stiletto, and probably for the same consideration. 

The incident I am about to relate is by no means ancient history, 
but happened only a few weeks ago, and the account of it only 
reached me the other day in a San Francisco newspaper, which I 
shall allow to tell the story in its own words. 


‘A Fou, Ovurrace.—Herrington tarred and feathered because he worried 
Kern land-grabbers—He was the champion of honest settlers—Likely to die of 
his wounds.—In the Chronicle of October 2nd was published a dispatch from 
Bakersfield, giving an account of the tarring and feathering of James Her- 
rington, who was asserted to be a malicious land lawyer, given to stirring up 
trouble for actual settlers on Government land. From facts derived from the 
Delano Courier and from correspondents it seems to be plain that Mr. 
Herrington was the victim of a conspiracy among the henchmen of the 
large landowners of that part of Kern county to drive him out of the county, 
and effectually put an end to the suits which he had brought in the interests 
of bond fide settlers. The Delano Courier of October 3rd says:.The facts of the 
Herrington case are about as follows: The warrant for Herrington’s arrest was 
issued by Judge S. W. Mahon on September 15th, but for some cause or other 
was not served till the 30th. Deputy Constable William Tibbet arrived in 
Delano Tuesday evening, and soon finding Mr. Herrington on the street, 
placed him under arrest. The constable then telegraphed to Bakersfield that 
he had secured his man and would arrive with him that night. Herrington 
did not like the idea of being taken to Bakersfield immediately, as he feared 
trouble, and requested that he be taken to the residence of Mr. Brown 
on Poso, and go from there on the next day. The constable said as his horse 
was tired he probably would do so, but later events show that the jail was 
reached at about 2.15, and Herrington placed ina cell. A very few moments 
after the prisoner was placed in jail Frank Graham, the jailer, in answer to the 
bell ring, stepped out into the hall, when he was seized by a couple of masked 
men and taken up stairs. The keys of the ‘‘ lock-up” were taken from him, 
and Herrington sought for. In the same cell with Herrington was another 
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prisoner, who was taken out into the hall and guarded, while eight or ten 
more of the masked demons fell upon the lawyer. Herrington is a powerful 
man, and, armed with a heavy stool and a shoe, fought for his life, and 
succeeded in flooring a number of his assailants. He was largely outnumbered, 
but kept the mob at bay until one cowardly cur drew a pistol and shot him. 
The loss of blood soon weakened him, and he was dragged to a waggon in 
waiting and driven a few blocks west of the Court-house, where his clothes 
were removed, and a coat of tar and feathers applied to his body. To add 
to his sufferings a solution of carbolic acid was applied to a portion of his body, 
Though greatly weakened, chilled and sore, he struck out to the north, swam 
the river, wending his way northward, and was picked up on Wednesday after- 
noon by Herman Creasy. Bruised, smeared with tar and feathers, and with a 
pistol-shot wound in the side, he was an object of pity. He was cared for as 
soon as possible, and shortly afterward was taken over into Tulare county, to 
the home of a friend, where he received treatment. The pistol-shot wound in 
the side will probably prove fatal. The warrant on which Herrington’s 
arrest was made charged him with perjury, and was sworn to by one Harpham, 
a party who has attained some little notoriety through a late fistic encounter 
over registration matters. And now comes the why of this dastardly deed, the 
reason for this brutal outrage. The dispatches to the city journals and a 
number of our local contemporaries have given a garbled account of the affair, 
and state that Herrington was a troublesome lawyer; that he had made 
trouble with settlers and extorted money from them; that he was a very 
objectionable character, and met his just punishment. The pretence that 
Herrington was a perjurer and had swindled settlers falls flat, and only more 
clearly reveals the real cause that underlies the difficulty. He was a pretty 
shrewd land lawyer, and made a speciality of ‘desert’ lands, and in this 
line was stirring up trouble. His immediate neighbours claim that he was not 
a disturber with the settlers, but, on the other hand, got along very well. The 
report that his assailants were neighbouring settlers is a base slander, and is 
spurned with contempt by those who surround him. The prevailing opinion is 
that his work in connection with the desert lands did not meet with favour.” 


Let me now beg my readers’ attention to one or two little points 
in the above narrative. Here is a respectable lawyer who has made 
himself obnoxious to the larger land-grabbers by defending the 
rights of the smaller settlers. A ruffian is employed to swear an 
information, and an obliging judge is found to issue a warrant for 
his arrest on a trumped-up charge of perjury. During the next 
fifteen days nothing is done, probably pending the completion of the 
necessary arrangements, An obliging constable is next found and 
dispatched to make the arrest, which he does without the least 
difficulty, and he immediately telegraphs that he will arrive with his 
prisoner during the night. Why he sent this telegram is probably 
best known to himself—and others. The unfortunate victim, evi- 
dently anticipating to some extent what is in store for him, suggests 
that he should be taken elsewhere for the night. To this the con- 
stable at first seemed to assent, but no doubt, on reflection, he saw 
that such a course would not suit previous arrangements, and so he 
arrives with his prisoner at about two o’clock in the morning. The 
moment the prisoner is lodged in jail there is a ring at the bell, and 
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the jailer—and I think we must all admire the childlike simplicity of 
his character—without reconnoitring to see who it may be who is 
ringing the jail bell between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
steps outside, keys and all, into the arms of two masked men, who 
take the keys and apparently lock him up, as we do not hear of his 
subsequently attempting to defend his prisoner. Then we have the 
pitiful story how this brave man defended himself against some eight 
or ten hired ruffians. With no weapon but a shoe and a heavy stool, 
he floors one after another, till one of them draws a pistol and shoots 
him in the side. Then smeared with tar and feathers, tortured with 
carbolic acid, wounded, bruised, and bleeding, still the brave man 
fights on, swims a river, and at last, thank God, falls among friends, 
and is cared for. Now, I question very much if my readers have 
ever heard a more piteous story than this, and I doubt not they are 

. most anxious to learn the fate of the gallant fellow who fought so 
bravely against such fearful odds, whether he recovered or succumbed 
to his wounds, as the newspaper seemed to anticipate. I have, how- 
ever, studied the papers which reach me regularly from San Fran- 
cisco, but since the report of the outrage given above, I have not 
seen the matter referred to. This is the more remarkable when we 
consider that these papers have been daily filled with long telegraphic 
accounts of the terrible maltreatment of the poor Irish at Tipperary 
by Mr. Balfour and his myrmidons. But then my English readers 
must remember that the Irish have a great many votes in America, 
while this unfortunate lawyer had only one. 

In passing, let me perhaps suggest to the Senate, the States, 
Legislatures, and to the press of both parties and of the whole of 
the United States, which all protest so strongly against the mis- 
government and maltreatment of the Irish, whether, in a country 
where such outrages as I have narrated and am about to narrate, 
pass almost unnoticed and almost always unpunished, it might not 
be better for themselves and for their country to look at home first, 
and endeavour to set their house in order, before they proceed to 
rebuke their venerable parent, and read her lectures on the science 
of government. I would ask them, in all humility, if Mr. Her- 
rington’s coat of tar and feathers does not deserve at least as much 
attention at their hands as even Mr. O’Brien’s now classic breeches. 
I would suggest to those gentlemen, who do protest so strongly, that 
government like charity should begin at home, that if they are 
really in earnest in their desire for the reform of abuses, they have 
a larger, a ten thousand times larger field for the exercise of their 
philanthropy in their own country than they can find in the whole 
British Empire. Let them turn their attention, and they can do so 
with considerable advantage, to the credit of their country and the 
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well-being of their fellow-men, to the treatment of the negroes in the 
Southern States and that of the Chinese on the Pacific slope, and, if 
they consider these questions too complex, let them begin with the 
White Cap outrages in the middle States, which would disgrace the 
most barbarous nations of olden times. A country where it is almost 
daily reported that men are tarred and feathered and otherwise mal- 
treated, and where women are taken half-naked from their beds and 
flogged by a savage mob with absolute impunity,’ has surely enough 
on her hands to keep her statesmen so fully occupied with her own 


(1) The following are instances of White Cap outrages, by no means the worst that 
have occurred, as reported by the San Francisco papers :— 

‘‘Kentucky White Caps.—Louisville, Ky., 20th June, 1890.—A band of White 
Caps, thirty in number, visited Corydon, Ind., at one o’clock this morning, and pro- 
ceeded to the house of Lucy Noyes and Jane Flagg, two women of questionable 
character. The women were dragged from bed, taken to the edge of town, tied to 
trees, and flogged until both had fainted from pain. Their thongs were then cut, and 
the White Caps departed, leaving their victims lying where they had fallen at the foot 
of the trees, limp and insensible.’’ 

‘*New Albany, Indiana.—28th June, 1890.—Information is received here to-day 
that the White Caps of Crawford County on Wednesday night entered the residence of 
Willis Strain, until recently a United Brethren minister, near Leavenworth, and, 
taking him and his paramour into the woods near by, beat him with switches until 
blood flowed from a hundred wounds and he was unconscious. The woman was tarred 
and feathered, and both of them abandoned. A notice was placed upon the door of 
their house warning them to leave the county inside of two days. Strain came here 
from Cincinnati two years ago with the woman, and they lived together as man and 
wife. The husband held religious meetings in the school-house near the county line 
for some time, and was highly respected. The couple quarrelled frequently, and the 
woman divulged the fact that they were not married. The people became incensed, 
and the visit of the White Caps resulted.”’ 

‘«White Caps.—Outrages committed by them in the West.—A man and wife whipped 
in Indiana.—An Iowa Case.—Special to Daily Report.—New York, February 26th.— 
A special to the Herald from Louisville says:—White Caps last night went to the 
house of John McConnell in New Amsterdam, Ind., and, breaking the door, took him 
and his wife outside and whipped them. The two victims were then carried to a 
shanty boat, on which they had come to the village a few weeks ago, and were turned 
adrift in the Ohio river in the night. With much difficulty they made a landing, as 
the wind was very high, and the storm, which did great damage, had passed over the 
section. The river was also rising very rapidly, which added to the danger. Neither 
of the two was badly hurt, but they were so much alarmed that they remained on 
their boat all the afternoon. There is no clue to the White Caps, who have been 
guilty of many similar outrages of late.—A special to the World from Mason City, Ia., 
tells of the following outrageous case :—‘ A week ago, contrary to the wishes of some 
of the bride’s relatives, Ed George, of Clear Lake, was united in marriage to Clara 
Young, daughter of Roy Young. When the couple returned they received notification 
to leave the town at once, but determined to stay. On Monday night, just before 
midnight, George and his wife were awakened by the presence at their bedside of 
eleven masked men, clothed in white. The intruders produced revolvers, and dragged 
the bridegroom to the street; his wife clinging to him for nearly a block. They forced 
him on a train, and ordered him never to return. George, however, got off at the 
first station and came back, and yesterday caused the arrest of Will Boyd and Morris 
Cardin, whom he thinks were among the guilty men. Last night County Attorney 
Clark, who is pushing the case for George, received a threatening letter, signed 

“White Caps.’’’”’ 
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affairs that they will not have time to offer their opinions on the 
government of other countries. By devoting their attention to the 
government of their own country they will end by discovering in 
how much it is wanting, and they may then possibly recognise of 
how little value are the opinions they have so freely expressed in 
the past on the governments of their neighbours. 

I would also with equal humility submit to Mr. Gladstone and his 
allies the following subject for their consideration. They do not 
hesitate to make use of these protests and rebukes for their own 
political purposes, they profess to consider them quite natural and 
warranted by the state of Irish affairs to which they have reference. 
They imply not only that Americans are justified in making these 
protests, but that being justified, it is clearly their duty to make 
them. Iwill not insult them by supposing that they are as well 
aware as Americans themselves are, that these protests are only made 
for a political purpose, the capture of the Irish vote, because, if they 
are aware of this, they are making use of American methods unworthy 
alike of English gentlemen and English statesmen. But I will point 
out to them, that if it is the duty of Americans publicly and officially 
to protest against Irish outrages, it must be equally the duty of 
England to protest against outrages in America. Let Mr. Gladstone, 
therefore, employ some of his surplus energy and eloquence in 
moving a vote of censure on the United States for their treatment of 
the Chinese, or of the negroes of the Southern States. 

But let us return to California, and I shall now relate a story 
which will show the happy-go-lucky way in which the administra- 
tion of justice is carried on in that country. Some years ago 
an old farmer and his wife were murdered under very brutal 
circumstances in Napa Valley. I forget exactly what these circum- 
stances were, but they have no bearing on the story I am going to 
tell. The man who committed the murder was a Swede named 
Olsen, and he at once disappeared. Every effort was made to find 
him, and large rewards were offered for him, either dead or alive. 
He was heard of, or supposed to be heard of, at all sorts of places, 
but when hunted up, he had either disappeared again, or it turned out 
to be the wrong man. His escape was the more remarkable, as he 
was a marked man, having a large scar on his face. 

Well, some months after the murder, a man was hunting for 
strayed cattle in the mountains and he came upon asmall clearing. A 
cabin had been built and some land cleared, and the owner was 
splitting wood in front of his door. The hunter accosted him and 
was invited to enter and have some breakfast, which he did. He 
then noticed that his host was a man of a somewhat peculiar appear- 
ance, and that he had a large scar on his face; so after breakfast he 
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abandoned his hunting and his cattle and rode home with all possible 
speed. There he gathered some of his friends to aid him in the 
capture of this desperate criminal, and to share with him the blood- 
money. They armed themselves, mounted their horses, and started 
for the scene of their enterprise. When they arrived at some 
distance from the cabin, they dismounted, tied their horses, and then 
forming a wide ring, they stalked their prey, dodging from tree to 
tree, till they held him ina small circle guarded on every side. No 
escape was possible this time, the brutal murderer was trapped at 
last and his gallant captors could almost count the price they were to 
receive. There he was, still in front of his cabin, sitting beside the 
pile of wood he had chopped, resting from his labours, his axe lying 
beside him, little thinking what was awaiting him. Yes, there was 
the very tell-tale scar on his face, there could be no mistake this time, 
and the reward was as good as won. 

All of a sudden he hears that terrible western ery, ‘“ Throw up 
your hands,” ring out from one of the trees a few yards from him. 
No, he is not going to surrender—he makes a bound for his axe to 
defend himself from his unseen foe, and the next instant falls, pierced 
by a volley from the rifles of his captors. Well, it is all over now, 
the murder is avenged at last, and the murderer lies weltering in his 
blood, his white up-turned face still showing the fatal scar. And 
now they prepare to carry down the body to the authorities and claim 
the reward, but first they have a good look round the place to 
examine the den of the wild beast they have just exterminated. 
Well, there is the clearing he has made, and the wood he has cut, 
and. there the cabin he has built, and there is something written up 
over the cabin door. What is it? They examine it, and a very 
strange sign they find it for a murderer to have written up above his 
abode. ‘“ HERE THE WEARY SHALL FIND REST.” But’ probably even 
murderers need rest after they have been hunted all over the country, 
and has he not got the scar on his face? But still the captors have 
an uneasy feeling, and the blood-money does not seem quite so certain 
as it was. They start for home, and the body is brought down to be 
identified. The sheriff of Napa, or some one who knows the 
veritable Olsen, is sent for, and then it turns out that, despite the 
scar on his cheek, he is not the man they wanted. And they had 
no difficulty in finding out who it was they had murdered for the 
price of his blood. He was a poor, harmless fellow, who had started 
fairly well off, but had been worsted all through in the battle of life, 
and, at last, beaten and weary of the fight, forsaken by his friends 
and even by his wife, he had retired into this remote spot in the 
wilderness, where, alone and unfriended, he hoped that the weary 
would find rest, and here at last he found it, the rest that knows no 
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waking. But I pray you do not waste all your sympathy on the 
dead man : he at least had found what he was seeking : reserve a tear 
for those who had lost a day’s work, had a long ride, slaughtered a 
man, and, after all, had not received the price of his blood. Verily, 
they were perhaps the most to be pitied. 

One instance of the way in which Chinamen may be maltreated 
in California with absolute impunity. 

At a dairy farm, not very far from San Francisco, there lived a 
mother, her two sons, a daughter, a farm labourer, and a Chinese 
cook. For some reason or other, the Chinaman was dismissed, and, 
just as he was going, the daughter discovered that some trinkets 
she had were missing. What could be more natural than that the 
Chinaman should have stolen them? The brothers, with the assist- 
ance of the labourer, took him and searched him, but found nothing. 
What could be more natural than that he should have secreted them 
somewhere? It only showed his cunning. So they took him 
up to a loft above the cowshed, and there they tried to make him 
confess. Obstinate like a Chinaman, he would confess nothing, and 
so they put a rope round his neck and over one of the rafters and 
strung him up. As they were anxious to get his secret, they let him 
down again before he was quite dead, and as he still refused to say 
where he had hidden the things, they strung him up again several 
times, till at last, to her credit be it said, the young girl who had 
lost the trinkets interfered in his favour, and the unfortunate man was 
released and allowed to drag himself off more dead than alive. A 
little later it transpired that the mother, finding her daughter’s 
things lying about, had locked them up in a place of safety. And 
what do you think was done to these savage brutes? They were 
tried and acquitted. It was only a Chinaman, a poor devil who 
works hard, saves his money and drinks no whiskey. You surely 
would not have him the equal before the law of the white loafer, 
who hangs round the saloons, ready to drink at his own expense if 
he has the money, and at any one else’s if he has not; a creature 
whose throat seems to be a channel down which he pours nothing 
but the vilest of whiskey, which returns in a continuous stream of 
profanity, obscenity, and blasphemy. A creature with nothing good 
in him except—a vote. 

Do you suppose in California a jury of their neighbours would 
bring in a verdict of guilty against two of their fellows in a case of 
assault on a Chinaman, however damning the evidence might be? 
Certainly not. 

But in this instance, the Chinaman was persistent, and having 
failed to get his torturers punished by the criminal law, he brought 
an action at civil law for damages, and had the case tried in San 
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Francisco. The dairyman, who had committed this outrage, deli- 
vered milk to his customers every day in San Francisco, and yet it 
was some months before the officers who had the matter in hand 
were able to serve the necessary papers on him. Of course it is not 
a very grateful office to have to summon a white man at the instance 
of a Chinaman, and I know that the officers in question did 
not use due diligence. The trial came off, and this jury, at least, 
found the evidence conclusive enough, for they brought in a verdict 
of 5,000 dols. damages. 

I cannot say that the Chinaman has not received his money, and 
for all I know he may now be at home in his village in China, living 
in the most boundless luxury on the price of his hanging ; but if he 
is, then all I can say is, that every one to whom I spoke of the case 
must be greatly mistaken, for with one consent they all agreed that 
the only thing the Chinaman could get out of the trial, was the 
pleasure of paying his expenses. ‘“ Why,” said one gentleman to 
whom I spoke, “ what do you suppose they were dving during these 
months, when it was supposed that the officers could not find them ? 
and depend upon it, if they had needed more time still, they could 
have got it.” Americans, as I have stated, are extremely frank in 
making admissions of this sort, and I attribute this in no small 
degree to the fact, that they believe the same, or an even worse state 
of affairs, exists in every other country. Bribery and corruption 
are considered necessary evils, and purity, either in politics or in 
the law-courts, as possibly very desirable, but at the same time an 
utterly Utopian idea. 

Not long ago the newly-elected chairman of one of the largest 
and wealthiest corporations in the world, the Southern Pacific 
Railway, announced that, for the future at least, the influence of his 
company should not be made use of for political purposes as had 
hitherto been the case. To any human being outside of America 
such a statement would seem not only very proper, but exceedingly 
sensible. Here is one of the very best men of business in America who 
declares he will not have his railway used for political purposes, as 
such a course is detrimental to its interests, and, in almost every 
newspaper on the Pacific slope he is met with a howl of derision, and 
speculations as to what particular political move he is undertaking 
under cover of this declaration. The average American cannot 
believe in honesty of purpose in any one else, and the consequence is, 
I am sure, a lower tone of morality in that country than in any I 
have ever visited. 

Not very long ago, I was driving along a country road, and over- 
took a nicely-dressed lad who was walking in the same direction. 
The dust was knee deep, and the thermometer about 100°, so I stopped 
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and gave him a lift, and I then asked him how he came to be tramping 
along in the dust, a somewhat unusual thing in California. Te ex- 
plained to me with the greatest frankness, that he had come into the 
country with his family, but that his ticket had been taken for a 
station further up the line than the one at which they had stopped, 
and that it is necessary with return tickets of this sort to have them 
endorsed by the station-master for whose station they are issued, and 
who also requires you to affirm that you have spent at least one night 
in the neighbourhood, He had not been aware of this last regulation, 
and when his father sent him up to get his ticket endorsed, the 
station-master having seen him get off the train refused to sign 
the ticket. His father dispatched him again the following day, 
and, in order that he might not be seen on the train, he made 
him walk, instructing him to tell the station-master he had 
slept the previous night in the town. By way of comment on his 
worthy parent he remarked that ‘the old man was as cute as they 
make them.” I had never seen such an extraordinary mixture of 
truthfulness and untruthfulness, and I asked him if his father was 
poor, to which he replied, “not likely,” which, considering the 
means the gentleman took to retain his wealth, was a very fitting 
answer to an absurd question. 

That a man should tell a lie and cheat is, I suppose, common to all 
countries ; that he should tell his son to go and tell a lie and cheat 
is, I hope, more uncommon ; that his son should tell me that his 
father had told him to go and tell a lie and cheat, and that he was 
going to do it, and that he should tell me this with the utmost frank- 
ness, and without the smallest doubt in his mind that his own and 
his father’s conduct must meet with the approval of every reasonable 
being, was calculated to make one ask if some great change had net 
come over this people since the days of George Washington and his 
cherry-tree. 

I cannot refrain from adding one short extract, cut from a San 

fo] b 
Francisco newspaper, which lately reached me :— 

‘*MERCY TEMPERS JUSTICE.—The dawn not of the Millennium, but 
Election Day.—Justice is strongly tempered with mercy in the police-courts 
at present, and the prisoner who is charged with drunkenness or other petty 
offences is dealt with in a manner that foreshadows the Millennium. It 
is a strange and rapid change from former occasions, when the prisoner 
was hustled into the dock, and in a second of time he would wipe his eyes in 
astonishment at the rapidity with which he was found guilty, sentenced to five 
or ten days’ imprisonment in the county jail, and pushed down-stairs on 
the way to serve the judgment of the court before he had time to explain 
where he lived. Now he is gently summoned to pour his tale in the judge’s 
ear, and is gently remonstrated with for his conduct by that official, and 
departs with a blessing and only a five dollar fine. This change is noticeable 
from the fact that election day is only two weeks distant.” 
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In all I have written above, have I said anything as strong as 
this? Is it possible to draw a more deplorable or a more humiliating 
picture than this of the judges of a great city like San Francisco, 
toadying habitual drunkards and other offenders for their votes? 
Kither this is true or it is false. If true, the judges to whom it 
refers are a set of corrupt scoundrels, in no way better than the 
thieves and drunkards they are called upon to sentence, and that 
such men should be seated on the bench dispensing justice, probably 
to the highest bidder, is a reproach not only to the State, but to the 
whole country, and to the system which renders such a thing possible. 
It may be false, and may be a foul libel on a body of honourable 
men, but true or false, nine out of ten Americans who read it, will 
believe that it is true, and would be rather surprised if it were 
otherwise. Am I not justified, then, in saying that a lower moral 
tone prevails in America than in any European country ? 

We all know that, had any one of the atrocities I have cited above 
taken place in England, a storm of horror and indignation would 
have swept over the country, public opinion would have found 
expression in the newspapers, and the Ministry would have been 
called to account till the perpetrators of such hideous outrages had 
been punished, and steps had been taken to prevent their recurrence. 
But in California they passed almost without comment. No political 
purpose could be served by drawing attention to them. That a few 
Chinese should be murdered, or half murdered, and an unfortunate 
wanderer should be sent to his long rest, could not matter very much 
to any one. They had neither influence nor friends. 

Public opinion in America has no means of expressing itself as 
with us, and there is no responsible government. The officials are 
practically only responsible to the people who elect them, and there- 
fore, when popular feeling runs high, as, for instance, has happened 
more than once on the Pacific Coast, when an anti-Chinese excite- 
ment has prevailed—wrong is right, till the excitement has died 
out, and acts of injustice and oppression are perpetrated almost with- 
out any check, the officials, at most, offering a half-hearted resist- 
ance to such acts, and taking no steps to punish the offenders. 

As to the newspapers, they represent two interests, the pockets of 
their proprietors and the political party to which they belong. In- 
stead of leading they follow, and instead of trying to teach the 
working classes, which are necessarily their largest patrons, they 
flatter their vices and applaud their follies. Hardly do they urge 
even a mild remonstrance against a popular outbreak. It would not 
pay, they would lose subscribers. 

To my English readers I would say, pause a little, and make sure 
that these American institutions you now so ardently admire are 
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really worthy of your admiration. Believe me, it is not a bad thing 
to live in a country where the law is administered without fear or 
favour, where judges are men of honour and without reproach, 
and their decisions upright. Whereas in America it is popularly 
said and largely believed, that every judge has his price. 

But of my American readers I would ask, how long is this state of 
things going to continue, and why should it continue for one day 
longer? You may question the opinions I have expressed, you can- 
not question the facts I have given in support of them. These can 
all be substantiated from the reports in the newspapers at the time 
the occurrences took place. Nor will I discuss the question as 
to whether the same, or an even worse state of affairs, exists else- 
where. Such a discussion may be interesting, but it is neither 
practical nor important. What is important is, whether the state of 
things I have pictured is true, or even approximately true. Your 
Republic may be the greatest and best form of government the world 
has yet known, this question also I will not stop to discuss, but I 
maintain that, when such things as I have recounted can take place 
within its borders, and the perpetrators go unpunished, your Govern- 
ment is neither great nor good, your freedom is a delusion, and your 
independence a pretence. 

Your country is, I believe, the most heavily taxed on the face of 
the globe, more heavily than either France or England, and yet there 
is no army or navy to speak of, to keep up. With vast resources 
at your command, I ask, wherein lies the difficulty of having the 
laws administered, offenders punished, wrong righted, and the ser- 
vice of the country faithfully carried on? Task again how much 
of the enormous revenue goes, perhaps not nominally, but in reality, 
in the payment of political services, past and to come ? I saw it stated 
the other day that there are about 10,000 widows drawing pensions 
for the services of their husbands in the war of 1812. I ask, do 
you believe in these remarkable widows, whose united ages must 
aggregate nearly a million years; or do you believe that the whole 
thing is a fraud upon the country, which neither party has the honesty 
to put a stop to, because it fears the result at the next election ? Look 
at the pension list for the Civil War now closed twenty-five years ago. 
Twenty-five years is a long time, and I should suppose that the rate of 
mortality among wounded men, and men who came through the hard- 
ships and privations of that war, must be high, and that the pension list 
must be beginning to decrease. But the reverse is the case. It is 
increasing with amazing rapidity. I ask again, do you not believe 
that a very large proportion of these pensions are awarded not for 
past services during the war, but for future services to be rendered 
at the elections? Americans who do not believe this are unlike the 
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great majority of their countrymen, who admit it, who may regret 
it, but who claim that there is no remedy. 

And there is no remedy so long as the great majority of the 
American people is content to allow itself to be made use of as 
pieces in the game, which a small and not very reputable minority is 
playing for place and power. 

But the remedy will come when the great mass of the American 
people throws off its present apathy, and determines that it will give 
no votes for a party which will stoop to dishonest practices, either 
direct or indirect ; when it insists that merit, and not political services 
or political expediency, shall be the passport to office ; that party 
wirepullers and party bosses, with their attendant cohorts of hired 
ruffians, shall be dismissed from the scene for ever; that reckless 
legislative measures, such as the Chinese Exclusion Act, the new 
Tariff Bill, and the Silver Bill, shall no longer be passed against the 
convictions of half the men who vote for them, as bribes to obtain the 
support of the working classes, the manufacturers, and the mine 
owners of the Western States. 

How soon this day will come I cannot foretell, but the mass of 
corruption is weighing more heavily on the State each year, and the 
burden is becoming too grievous to be borne. 

Wiuiam Roserts. 
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Towarps the close of the year 1855 two poems by Victor Hugo 
were announced for publication: an engagement never to be fully 
redeemed, and never to be redeemed at all during the lifetime of 
the author. Upwards of thirty years more were reserved for the 
various and incessant labours of his illustrious life, for the manifold 
and marvellous expansion of his incomparable genius; but the two 
poems advertised as then in preparation were never to appear in 
full. On the reverse leaf of the plain paper covering in which Les 
Contemplations then came forth for the delight and wonder of all 
ages of the world, till thought and passion, sympathy and emotion, 
and poetry and nature shall be no more, the two great and strange 
titles, Diew and La Fin de Satan, gave promise of future work on 
the same lines as the sixth book of that immortal collection or 
selection of lyric and elegiac, meditative and prophetic poetry. 
And now, upwards of thirty-six years later, we receive all that we 
ever shall receive of the first-named and more ambitious poem. 
Fragments of its vast original design may possibly be recognised, 
may certainly be surmised, as lying embedded or incorporate in 
other works since completed and issued in the designer’s life- 
time : in the second series, for instance, of Za Légende des Siécles, 
and especially in the historic and philosophic poem called Religions 
et Religion. There as here the intellect of a sovereign thinker was 
rather displayed than disguised by the genius of a supreme poet. 
We must not, of course, overlook or forget a fact so familiar to the 
lowest intelligence which finds itself capable of articulate expression 
as is this: that no great poet can be really a great thinker; that 
the ideal Gomorrah of Plato was the creation of a deeper intelli- 
gence, a loftier intuition, than the ideal Areopagus of Auschylus ; 
that Aristophanes of Athens, in his campaign against Socrates of 
Sodom, succeeded only in displaying the spiritual inferiority of a 
conservative patriot to a progressive idealist. A later and no less 
obvious example of intellectual inferiority—of petty, trivial, fantastic 
tenuity of thought, contrasted with superb, virile, trenchant energy 
of intelligence—must be familiar to all Englishmen who have ever 
compared Shakespeare’s plays with Bacon’s essays: the platitudes, 
for instance, of the playwright’s Hamlet with the profundities of 
the Chancellor’s exposition “ of Nature in Men.” 

With Plato and Bacon we must not then compare—we should 
not, if desirous to do so, be permitted to compare—such thought- 
less thinkers, such brainless songsters, as Sophocles or Shakespeare, 
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Pindar or Victor Hugo. We must know that we must be wrong if 
we fancy that we find in such a volume as that now before us 
more grasp of thought, more solidity of reason, more fixity of faith, 
than in such theological treatises as teach us the grammar of assent 
without belief. It must suffice us to examine, in a spirit of chari- 
table tolerance and of consideration less contemptuous than com- 
passionate, what manner of message, if any, it may pretend or 
attempt to convey. 

One point, however, it would be difficult for the most scornful 
professor of theology or atheology to dispute; that the most 
ardent optimist and spiritualist of his age could become, when it 
pleased him to speak dramatically, to cast his imagination, as it 
were, into the mould of another man’s mind, and assume the mask 
or the raiment of another man’s intelligence, an incomparable ex- 
ponent of pessimism and materialism. The philosopher of Force and 
Matter, the poet of Dreadful Night, found no such utterance for the 
faith which was in them as Hugo has bestowed upon the bat and the 
owl of his superhuman vision. 


‘**Le moindre grain de sable est un globe qui roule 
Trainant comme la terre une lugubre foule 
Qui s’abhorre, et s’acharne, et s’exécre, et sans fin 
Se dévore; la haine est au fond de la faim. 
La sphére imperceptible a la grande est pareille ; 
Et le songeur entend, quand il penche l’vreille, 
Une rage tigresse et des cris léonins 
Rugir profondément dans ces univers nains.” 


In no other poem of Hugo’s are there to be found so many and 
such striking coincidences of thought and expression with the con- 
temporary work of his greatest English contemporary. Compare 
with this the famous passage in Maud— 


‘** For nature is one with rapine.” 


Again and again the English reader will be reminded of Tennyson 
as vividly and as directly as here, It is hardly necessary to tran- 
scribe any of the parallel passages which no probable reader can be 
supposed not to know by heart. 


** Tout ce que vous voyez est larve ; tout vous leurre, 
Et tout rapidement fond dans l’ombre; car tout 
Tremble dans le mystére immense et se dissout ; 

La nuit reprend le spectre ainsi que 1’eau la neige. 
La voix s’éteint avant d’avoir crié: Que sais-je ? 
* * * * * 


O toi qui vas! l’esprit, le vent, la feuille morte, 
Le silence, le bruit, cette aile qui t’emporte, 

Le jour que tu crois voir par moments, ce qui luit, 
Ce qui tremble, le ciel, l’étre, tout est la nuit!” 
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To this cry of triumphant despair it would be difficult to find an 
echo in the work of the English poet; but all serious lovers of 
poetry will be reminded of one of the noblest passages in English 
verse on reading these posthumous lines of the greatest European 
poet since the days of Dante :— 
“‘ Vanité! 

Tu crois qu’en te créant Dieu t’a mis de cété, 

Que ton berceau contient toutes les origines, 

Et que tout se condense en toi; tu t’imagines 

Qu’a mesure que tout naissait et surgissait 

L’Eternel t’en donnait quelque chose; et que c’est 

Sur ton crane que Dieu pensif traca l’épure 

De ce monde qu’emplit son auréole pure. 

Tu dis: J’ai la raison, la vertu, la beauté. 

Tu dis: Dieu fut trés las pour m’avoir inventé, 

Et tu crois l’égaler chaque fois que tu bouges.” 


“He now is first, but. is he the last? is he not too base?” That 
bitter and terrible question will ring at once in the ears of the 
English reader; who can hardly fail to remember the magnificent 
music of the six lines which close with it as even greater and more 
memorable than the ironic harmony, the dramatic resonance, of 
these. 

But it is rather of Biake than of Tennyson that an English reader 
will be usually reminded by the passionate and apocalyptic utterance 
of horror and of hope, of anguish and of faith, which rings and thrills 
through every line of this incomplete yet perfect poem. The inten- 
sity of pity and of wonder, hardly harmonized or scarcely subdued 
by the intensity of hope and faith, which vibrates in the lyric aspi- 
ration and meditation of Blake, finds a fuller, a clearer, but not a 
deeper or a purer expression in the matchless verse of Hugo. The 
adorable poem called Auguries of Innocence—a series of such divine 
epigrams as angels might be imagined to dictate, by way of a lesson 
for repetition, to little children—has here, for the first time, an echo 
or a parallel. The wrongs and sufferings of our fellow-animals had 
been nobly and touchingly denounced and lamented by such less 
inspired voices as those of Cowper and of Burns, before they struck 
home to the heart of the great man who was only not a great poet 
| in the formal and executive sense because he was always altogether a 
child at heart, and a vagrant denizen on earth of the kingdom of 
heaven ; but the pleading or the appeal of Burns as of Cowper was 
merely the expression of material compassion and compassionate 
indignation ; to Blake as to Hugo these sufferings and these wrongs 
were the ciphers or the figures of a problem insoluble except by 
faith, and unendurable to contemplate unless by the eyes of faith. 
Not Blake himself is more extravagant, excessive, outrageous to the 
instincts or the inductions of common sense and practical reason— 
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more preposterous, more puerile, more Manichean—than the greatest 
and most inspired writer of our own day. Till now it would have 
been difficult to find a parallel for the divine absurdity, the insane 
and ineffable wisdom, of such sayings as these :-— 
‘* A robin-redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

A gamecock clipped and armed for fight 

Doth the rising sun affright. 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain doth tear. 

A skylark wounded on the wing 

Doth make a cherub cease to sing.” 

But the passionate pity, the fiery tenderness and the sensitive in- 
tensity of faith, with which these couplets are informed and imbued 
as with life and meaning beyond the mere nakedness of words, are 
clothed by the genius of Hugo with yet fuller and loftier and more 
superb expression. And assuredly the vehemence of belief—the 
wilfulness, the positiveness, the audacity of confidence—is unmis- 
takably identical in its constant and insistent ardour of affirmation. 
No two poets of the prophetic or evangelic order can ever have had 
more utterly unlike beginnings and surroundings than the London 
hosier’s son and the child of the camp of the French army in Spain: 
and yet there is no third—not even Shelley, and not even Cole- 
ridge—whose vision was as the vision of these; right or wrong, 
mad or sane, wise or foolish. Hugo’s, as we know, was to Sainte- 
Beuve a stumbling-block, and to Mérimée foolishness ; Blake’s, to 
all but two or three of his contemporaries—W ordsworth, to be sure, 
being one of the two or three,—was sheer lunacy. For less acute 
and intelligent readers than the Sainte-Beuves and Mérimées and 
Matthew Arnolds it may be interesting to compare the couplets 
above cited with the passage of which these few lines may be taken 
as a sample :— 

** Pourquoi le héron gris, qui s’enfuit dans les brumes, 
Sent-il le noir faucon fouiller du bec ses plumes ? 
Pourquoi, troussant ta manche et tachant tes habits, 
Plonges-tu les couteaux aux gorges des brebis ? 

* % % 2 
Cours au désert, la vie est-elle plus joyeuse ? 
Que d’effrayants combats dans le creux d’une yeuse 
Entre la guépe tigre et l’abeille du miel ! 
Va-t-en aux lieux profonds, aux rocs voisins du ciel, 
Aux caves des souris, aux ravins a panthéres ; 
Regarde ce bloc d’ombre et ce tas de mystéres ; 
Fouille luir, l’onde, l’herbe ; écoute l’affreux bruit 
Des broussailles, le cri des Alpes dans la nuit, 
Le hurlement sans nom des jongles tropicales ; 
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Quelle vaste douleur ! 
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It seems unseemly and irreverent to transcribe such lines and to 
break off in the middle; but the breach must be made somewhere. 
And wherever the eye may light on reopening the book, the hand is 
impelled to transcribe again such samples of its contents as this :— 


‘**L’”homme n’a qu’a pleurer pour retrouver son pére. 
Le malheur lui dit : Crois. La mort lui crie: Espére! 
Qu’il se repente, il tient la clef d’un sort meilleur. 
Dieu lui remplace, aprés l’épreuve et la douleur, 
Le paradis des fleurs par l’éden des étoiles. 
Eve, a ta nudité Marie offre ses voiles ; 
L’ange au glaive de feu rappelle Adam proscrit ; 
L’ame arrive portant la croix de Jésus-Christ ; 
L’éternel prés de lui fait asseoir l’immortelle. 


‘* Aigle, la sainteté de l’4me humaine est telle 
Qu’au fond du ciel supréme ot la clarté sourit, 
Ou le Pére et le Fils se mélent dans l’Esprit, 
Il semble que l’azur égalise et confonde 
Jésus, l’Ame de l’homme, et Dieu, l’Ame du monde!” 


The adoring reverence of Hugo for the sacred name which is used 
here to express the ideal of divine or glorified humanity stands out 
singularly in contrast with the apparent aversion excited by its 
association with creeds and churches in the mind of such a con- 
temporary student and fellow-republican as Michelet. But it is 
always more interesting, as it is always more profitable, to find 
instances of likeness than to find instances of contrast to the work 
of a poet or the speculation of a thinker: and in the following 
couplet—one of the most perfect and magnificent in all the world of 
verse—we hear again an unconscious echo of the spirit and indeed 
the very voice of William Blake. 


‘* L’oubli que ferait Dieu du dernier et du moindre 
Suffirait pour oter au jour le droit de poindre.” 


But of course it is seldom that we find anything here which could 
have been written by any hand save one. The full and fiery torrent 
of Crashaw’s sometimes turbid and morbid verse poured out in 
honour of a great Catholic saint has in it no pearl of praise that can 
be set against the single line which closes the following magnificent 
and transcendent passage :— 


** Oh! vous l’avez cherché sans l’entrevoir, sibylles, 
Ce Dieu mystérieux des azurs immobiles! 
Filles des visions, toi, sous l’arche d’un pont, 
Manto; toi, guettant l’couf que la chouette pond, 
Albunée, et brilant une torche de cire ; 
Toi, celle de Phrygie, épouvante d’Ancyre, 
Parlant a l’astre, et, pale, écoutant s’il répond ; 
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Celle d’Imbrasia; celle de l’Hellespont 
Qui se dresse déesse et qui retombe hyéne ; 

Toi, Tiburtine ; et toi, la rauque Libyenne, 

Criant: Treize! essayant la loi du nombre impair ; 

Toi dont le regard fixe inquiétait Vesper, 

Larve d’Endor; et toi, les dents blanches d’écume, 

Les deux seins nus, 6 folle effrayante de Cume ; 

Chaldéenne, filant un invisible fil ; 

Sardique a l’ceil de chévre, au tragique profil ; 

Toi, maigre et toute nue au soleil, Erythrée, 

D’azur et de lumiére et @horreur pénétrée ; 

Toi, Persique, habitant un sépulcre détruit, 

O face a qui parlaient les passants de la nuit 

Et les échevelés qui se penchent dans l’ombre ; 

Toi, mangeant du cresson dans ta fontaine sombre, 

Delphique ; Apres esprits, toutes, vous eiites beau 

Hurler, frapper le vent, remuer le tombeau, 

Rouler vos fauyes yeux dans la profondeur noire, 

Nulle de yous n’a vu clairement dans sa gloire 

Ce grand Dieu du pardon sur la terre levé." 

Sainte Thérése, avec un soupir, l’a trouvé.” 
Victor Hugo alone could have written that ; and Victor Hugo alone 
could have put into the mouth of an angel such superhuman words 
as these :— 

‘* Si tu ne l’entends pas, tu peux au moins le voir, 
L’hymne éternel, vibrant sous les éternels voiles. 
Les: constellations sont des gammes d’étoiles ; 


Et les vents par moments te chantent des lambeaux 
Du chant prodigieux qui remplit les tombeaux.” 


Of this great new song which comes to us from the grave of 
Victor Hugo there is so much more to be said than any man could 
say at once that it may be well to disclaim all pretence of giving an 
analysis or even a summary of its component parts. Those who 
would know what it contains and what it conveys—its dramatic force, 
its philosophic insight, its evangelic passion—must be content and 
thankful to study it reverently and thoroughly for themselves. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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PARNELL AND BUTT. 
A DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES. 


Burr. What! his Uncrowned Majesty among us! And so soon! 
Surely, sir, your conquest of England cannot have been already 
achieved ? 

ParNnELt. Who is it? The light is dim here, and my eyes are 
not yet accustomed toit. .. . Ha! Mr. Butt. 

Burr. I am flattered. You have the royal memory for faces; 
and a generosity more than royal. To recognise rulers whom they 
have supplanted is the last magnanimity of kings. 

Par. You were supplanted, sir, by a foot more powerful than 
mine. 

Burr. Really! How deceptive are appearances! I should have 
said that if any man was ever tripped by another, it was I by you. 
Political necessity,” no doubt. “Irresistible national movement,” 
of course. “‘ Popular forces beyond control ;’’ oh, I know the jargon 
well; I have the whole of it at my fingers’ ends. But need we 
trouble ourselves with it here? The wrestler who gets his toe 
behind his adversary’s heel, and with one well-timed jerk, cants him 
over upon the green, is, I suppose, an instrument of Fate. But it is 
a truth ill-suited to the meditation of the athlete on the broad of 
his back ; and, I own, I have found it as little consolatory. 

Par. My object, Mr. Butt, was not to console, but to explain. I 
could never have overthrown you had you not been the man you 
were, or had the times been other. _ Nor did I go out of my way to 
overthrow you at all. 

Burr. Out of your way? No. I never said so. I was in your 
path, and your way lay over my body. 

Par. Say rather, sir, that you were an obstacle in the path of 
advancing Ireland, and that I, as the chosen of the Irish people, 
swept you aside. 

Butt. No doubt I should have put it so. The patriot who trips 
his rival is always the “chosen,’’ and the other is “the obstacle.” 
. . . How is Mr. Timothy Healy ? 

Par. You think that a relevant question ? 

Butt. Relevant to what? I do not understand you. 

Par. You cannot have mistaken me. Come, Mr. Butt, this is 
unworthy of you and of our common abode. I thought we had left 
malice behind us, with the other vile passions and viler creatures of 
the earth. Deal plainly with me. How much do you know ? 
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Burt. Mr. Parnell, I know nothing save that you were bound to 
the liberation of Ireland, and—that you are here. 

Par. And you guess that I have not accomplished my work? 
Well, you guess rightly. But what has that to do with the man 
whose name you mentioned ? 

Burr. I conjectured that you had fallen, and I knew that you had 
been the patron, the benefactor, the maker of Mr. Healy. I thought, 
therefore, that if any foot had tripped you, it might well be—— 

Par. Foot! he has no feet. His breed has had none since an 
earlier and a greater Fall. You may stumble over them, but you 
would hardly say that they “trip”? you. Nor, to do them justice, 
are they ever, in Ireland, at any rate, found crawling openly across 
any one’s path ; or they would not have escaped St. Patrick. So 
long as you keep your footing, they will keep the hedge. You do 
not feel their fang till you are prostrate. 

Burr. You speak in riddles, Mr. Parnell. 

Par. The answer would take long to give you, if you know none 
of italready. Tell me, what have you heard ? 

Burr. Of late, nothing. But before that, enough to make me 
wonder at beholding you here. They told me that you had gained 
absolute control over an English party, and their leader. 

Par. They told you truly. I held them in the hollow of my 
hand. 

Butt. Then you should have closed it on them. Why, J could 
have done that—I, the despised patron of obsolete parliamentary 
methods. Fortune never favoured me with the command of a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Par. Nor did she so favour me. I wrung it from her by years 
of patient scheming and unwearied endeavour. In the teeth of 
hatred and calumny, at the cost of ease and happiness, under penalty 
of banishment from the order to which I was born, and of condem- 
nation to the society of ruffians whom I despised, in peril of my 
liberty from the Government, ay, and even of my life from the 
desperadoes at my back—I won it! The half-dozen rebels who 
defied your declining authority in ’76, became at the next election 
the thirty members of a fully recognised Irish parliamentary party, 
and grew at the election after that, into the eighty-six “con- 
stitutional spokesmen of the legitimate demands of Ireland.” The 
detested obstructionist, the incendiary agitator of ’81 became the 
“patriot statesman” of 85; and, thanks to the blunders of his enemies, 
the ‘‘ deeply-injured victim of cruel slander” in’89. I was the same 
man that I had always been, pursuing the ends which Mr. Gladstone 
had described for me, by the methods which he had imputed to me. 
I was “marching” then, as always, “through rapine and plunder 
to the disintegration of the Empire.” But I held the balance of 
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parliamentary power in my hand! I could make and unmake 
Ministries! I could banish party leaders to Opposition and recall 
them again to office! And so, in a moment, at a single turn of 
the wheel, at a single spin of the penny, without one act of atone- 
ment, without one word of submission, I stepped from the pillory 
into the triumphal car! The men who had pelted me with the rotten 
eggs of their abuse, strewed the flowers of their flattery in my path ; 
the aged demagogue who had denounced and imprisoned me, fol- 
lowed humbly in my train! . . . Mr. Butt—you who have always 
believed in and respected this people—you know how I have always 
hated them. Can you wonder now that I despise them too ? 

Burr. I can hardly help wondering that you should tell me so. 
Their meanness reduces the value of your conquest. But proceed. 
Have you wreaked your scorn and hatred on these time-servers ? 
Have you trampled them under foot ? 

Par. Spare me your irony. You know as well as I that Death 
has been too quick for me, 

Burr. Too quick ? Let us understand each other, Mr. Parnell. I 
had supposed it to be some years since this Triumph of yours set out, 
with your flower-strewing flatterers in front, and that bound and 
humbled old commander behind your car. How comes it to have 
been so long upon the road to the Capitol ? Can anything have hap- 
pened to it? Is it possible that—-— 

Par. There! there! enough. Your sarcasms show me plainly 
enough that you know more—or at least that you have guessed 
more—than you would have had me suppose. You are not ignorant, 
I see, that the victory has been postponed. 

Burr. What ; till after the Triumph? That seems strange. The 
erection of the trophy interrupted by a defeat ? 

Par. You are mistaken. I reject the word. I was not—I have 
never been, defeated. Iam no more dejeated now than is the general 
who is laid low by a lightning stroke, ere he has had time to close 
and conquer. 

Burr. It is the question of dates that puzzles me. Only a very 
timid or a very indolent general would have allowed accident go long 
to work in—would have left so many years open for the dispatch of 
athunderbolt. It was wantonly tempting Jupiter ; that is if you were 
really not defeated. But come, you may be candid with me, espe- 
cially since, as you say, I have already guessed the truth. You sus- 
tained a—how shall we call it >—a check. In spite of your obedient 
English parliamentary majority, you failed to carry the stronghold 
of the Union at the first assault. Was it not so? 

Par. It was. Our Bill was lost by a majority of thirty. 

Burr. No more? Has there been a mortality among the Tory 
peers ? 
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Par. In a house of over six hundred and fifty. 

Burr. No less? Has the whole peerage taken to attending the 
debates? But no; that isincredible. Yet, on the other hand, you 
cannot surely be speaking of the House of Commons—the home of 
your obedient majority ? Was it ¢hey who threw out the Bill? 

Par. You would call a pack of hounds obedient, I suppose, even 
though some five or six couples should run wild. And it was little 
more than that proportion of the Liberals who refused to answer to 
the whip. I may fairly enough exult, I think, over the docility of 
the remainder. Two hundred and twenty-four English politicians 
turning their two hundred and twenty-four coats at the bidding of 
a two hundred and twenty-fifth ; eighty per cent. of a great English 
party recanting the principles they had professed, and repudiating 
the policy they had supported, for years! Is ¢hat not victory enough 
to satisfy an Irish leader ? 

Burr. If vanity is his only appetite, yes. But there should be 
something more solid than that to stay the stomach of his patriotism. 
And what else was there? So far as I understand you, nothing. 
You did not even capture, or you could not keep, your Home Rule 
majority in Parliament. And the English constituencies, I con- 
clude, would have none of you. . 

Par. They were badly handled. They were alarmed and mysti- 
fied, and driven to the ballot-boxes before they had had time to 
recover. The whole business was execrably bungled, but what 
then? The bungling was none of mine. After all, I was not 
Prime Minister to decide when a dissolution should be taken, and 
how the stupid English electorate might be best approached. If 
their own prophet and oracle—if the man who had been for twenty 
years befooling them mistook the way to their slow wits, it was 
no fault of his Irish partners in the game. . 

Burr. No; but the fault by whomsoever made may be irremedi- 
able. What assurance have you that the verdict once pronounced 
against you will ever be reversed ? 

Par. What assurance have I? . . . And this man supposed him- 
self capable of winning Home Rule by Parliamentary methods! A 
man with so intimate and accurate a knowledge of the English 
democracy ! 

Burr. I did not catch what you said, sir. 

Par. Mr. Butt, it was not necessary—lI will go so far as to say 
it was not desirable—that you should. You were asking me what 
assurance I had that the verdict of the English constituencies against 
Home Rule would ever be reversed. Let me ask you what assur- 
ance you have that the barb of a weathercock will ever change 
places with its feather. There is no reason why it should, unless 
the wind changes. And there is no reason that we know of why 
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the wind should change, except that it always does; which assures 
us that it always will. My assurance, sir, that the English electors 
would reverse their verdict against Home Rule was mainly of that 
description. But there were other grounds for it in plenty. Upon 
one in particular I was relying with confidence the most complete. 
Nothing but death—not my own, but another’s—could have arrested 
the operation of that cause. 

Butr. Which was——? 

Par. You have not forgotten the characteristics of Mr. Glad- 
stone ? 

Burr. Surely not. I had many opportunities of studying them 
My intercourse with him was always of a pleasant kind, and he was 
on more than one occasion good enough to express high approval of 
the speech with which I introduced my annual motion. 

Par. Your annual. ..? You will forgive me, I am sure, Mr. 
Butt, but I have entirely forgotten its purport. 

Burr. No doubt. Events have travelled fast of late. It was my 
habit every year to move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee “To inquire into and report upon the nature, extent, and 
grounds of the demand made by a large proportion of the Irish 
people for the restoration to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, with 
power to control the internal affairs of that country.” 

Par. Ah! so strong as that? Mr. Gladstone must indeed have 
been magnanimous to bestow his praise upon a speech delivered in 
support of so formidable a motion. 

Burr. He voted against it, however. 

Par. I know. He would. It is to his credit, nevertheless, that 
he was not too much alarmed by it to do justice to your eloquence. 
If the Fates had spared you, Mr. Butt, to go on moving it for 
another twenty years, he would have met it, I am persuaded, with 
the same intrepidity, and his praises of the mover would have been 
equally disinterested. But did your intercourse with him reveal no 
other trait in his character except the singular magnanimity which 
he thus illustrated ? 

Burr. He was doubtless fond of power. 

Par. Doubtless he was—and is. And should you say or not, that 
if power were torn from his grasp, he would resent it as a personal 
affront ? 

Burr. Perhaps. 

Par. I will go further than your perhaps. I say that he would 
regard it as an injury never to be forgotten or forgiven until he had 
forced atonement from those who had inflicted it. I say that he 
would take his defeat to bed with him at night and rise with it in 
the morning ; that it would sit with him at his table and companion 
him in his walks; and that if only life and health remained to him, 
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he would never rest until he had not merely recovered the power 
which he had lost, but had compelled his countrymen to restore it 
to him on the very grounds on which they had wrested it from him, 
and for the very purposes which they had striven to foil. And now, 
sir, you know my second ground of assurance that the defeat of 
1886 would be retrieved. I had not only myself to rely on, but 
Mr. Gladstone; not only my own inflexible determination, but his 
implacable pride. 

Burr. And yet you come among usa disappointed man. Your 
narrative, Mr. Parnell, does not grow more intelligible as it pro- 
ceeds. For you do not say that it was death only that came between 
you and your final victory. 

Par. No; you are right. I do not say that. 

Burr. Yet what else was there, in Heaven’s name? You say, 
and you should know, that your own determination was inflexible. 
You tell me, and you may well be right, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
pride is implacable, and that nothing would satisfy him but to 
avenge its injuries and to reverse the judgment which inflicted 
them. You declare, and I am not concerned to deny it, that you 
had yet another ally in the levity and inconstancy of the English 
electorate. Yet, fair as was the prospect which you had thus 
before you, it was overclouded before you quitted the world. Is 
it not so? 

Par. I left it at its darkest ; or, at least, I left it darker than it 
had ever been since Mr. Gladstone’s surrender. 

Burr. Ha! that is strange indeed. By what extraordinary mis- 
chance came that about? 

Par. I was unlucky enough to give occasion to my political 
enemies and my false political friends by a matter of private 
scandal 

Butr. Of private scandal! You to give them such, occasion ! 

Par. Come, Mr. Butt, I might as well say, “‘ You to be surprised 
at that!” Noone should know better than yourself that an Irish 
leader may suffer that misfortune. 

Burr. You might have spared me the reminder. My surprise 
was merely a compliment to your reputation for business habits, and 
to the sound condition of your financial affairs. You, so far as I 
know, were never in difficulties. I was never out of them. You 
had not my excuse for mixing in transactions that Parliament had 
to call in question, and for confounding the legislator with the 
lawyer in the matter of fees. However, let us hear—who was the 
other party in your case? Another Indian Prince ? 

Par. You mistake the nature of the incident altogether. It had 
nothing to do with money. 

Burr. No? Then where did the scandal come in ? 
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Par. I was made co-respondent to a petition for divorce, and a 
decree was pronounced against me. 

Burr. That was unpleasant. Well, what followed ? 

Par. What followed? Why, what should follow? That was 
the private scandal I spoke of. 

Burr. Yes; I see the private scandal plain enough. What I 
do not see is its public interest—“ the occasion” which, you say, it 
gave to your political enemies and false political friends. How, in 
the name of confusion, did they manage to hook the affair into 
politics at all ? 

Par. Did you ever hear, Mr. Butt, of the ‘ Nonconformist con- 
science ” ? 

Burr. To be sure; I remember it well. It used to object to 
Church-rates ; but they have been abolished. 

Par. Yes; but the conscience remains, and has found out other 
things to object to—my leadership amongst them. It declared that 
it found it impossible to co-operate for the attainment of Home 
Rule with a man who had been guilty of a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Burr. Strange! Yet the Dissenters have been Liberals for gene- 
rations, and have gone quite steadily under leaders with whom— 
well, with whom the Seventh Commandment had to take its chance 
with the others. Indeed, they have been more restive in the hands 
of Mr. Gladstone than of anybody. 

Par. They were so—or so he pretends—in the present case. He 
yielded wholly—or that is his account of the matter—to their over- 
whelming moral pressure. 

Burr. What! and to their exquisite reasons also? Your whole 
story, Mr. Parnell, is to me so incredible, that you must forgive my 
suspecting you of having formed an entirely wrong impression of 
the affair. No man would be more likely to do so than one as deeply 
concerned in it as yourself. Pray, let me have the whole series of 
events in strict chronological order. What occurred immediately 
after the pronouncement of the decree ? 

Par. Nothing. 

Burr. You mean—— 

Par. I mean nothing to indicate that it would have, or even that 
it ought to have, any political consequences whatever. There was a 
week to pass before Parliament met. During that week not a word 
fell in speech or writing from Mr. Gladstone, or from any political 
personage of the slightest importance. My party held a meeting in 
Dublin, and they unanimously resolved to ignore the incident, and 
to continue to me their confidence. So little did any of them 
foresee a future interest in betraying me, that they had made no 
arrangements for desertion; but, on the contrary, by the servility 
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of their homage, threw difficulties in its way. The chance of treachery 
which was about to offer itself would have taken even the readiest of 
traitors unawares. 

Burr. The Irish race is surely not losing its finer political 
instincts. What could have been the opportunity which so escaped 
their traditional foresight ? 

Par. You shall hear. A few days after these enthusiastic pro- 
ceedings in Dublin, Parliament met; and, on the first night of the 
session, my followers unanimously re-elected me leader. The next 
morning there appeared a letter from Mr. Gladstone in the London 
newspapers, proclaiming to all the world that I had become impos- 
sible as an ally, that my continuance at the head of the Nationalist 
party would reduce his own leadership “almost to a nullity ”’—you 
know his turn of phrase—and that he could no longer hope to carry 
his political adherents with him in the struggle for Irish Indepen- 
dence unless my own followers and my countrymen would consent 
to cast me off. 

Burr. What! He proclaimed that to the whole world in the 
London newspapers, and without any previous communication— 
without even any attempt to communicate—with you ? 

Par. Without an attempt? Oh, no; he was far too considerate 
for that. He gave a message to one of his lieutenants, who gave it 
to one of my lieutenants, and as there was no answer from me within 
the next few hours—well, he wrote and dispatched his letter to the 
newspapers. So prompt was the obedience which had to be rendered 
to the demands of the Nonconformist conscience. 

Burr. And you are content with that explanation of his pre- 
cipitancy? Mr. Parnell, I credited you with more than your real 
share of acumen. 

Par. And apparently with less than my actual taste for irony. 
Do not deceive yourself, sir. I have not contended with that 
venerable mancuvrer for a dozen years without knowing him at 
least as well as youdo. And in this case his precipitancy is just as 
intelligible to me as his delay. If he held his hand for a week it 
was not from disinclination to strike, but from fear lest he should 
strike too soon. If the blow fell abruptly at last it was not because 
he was forced, but because he was eager, to deliver it. He wanted, 
and he waited for, an out-door agitation as an excuse for striking at 
all; but when the Pharisees among his followers had provided him 
with that, he seized upon it with all the hurry of hate and fear. 

Burr. You must know better than I what his motives were, but 
even I can see that they must have been self-supplied, and that the 
theory of “ irresistible pressure from without ”’ is inadequate. 

Par. Inadequate, indeed! Why, for years past he has been the 
keeper of the conscience that he now pretends to be obeying. Irri- 
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sistible pressure, forsooth! What pressure from followers or from 
colleagues did he ever find irresistible—he who has paralysed their 
judgments, and swayed their wills, and defied their scruples for half 
a lifetime ; he who has compelled landlords to assist in confiscating 
rents, and lawyers to evade Acts of Parliament, and Quakers to 
bombard towns? No! the pretext is too transparent. He wel- 
comed the clamours to which he affected to yield with reluctance, 
and caught greedily at the opportunity of shaking off a confederate 
whom he knew that he could neither coerce nor cajole. 

Burr, And you think that he so regarded you ? 

Par. I know it. And but a few months before he had made 
tacit admission that what he could not accomplish he would 
nevertheless be bound to attempt. At an interview under his own 
roof he had sounded me, after his own fashion, with a view to ascer- 
taining how far he could outwit, and how far intimidate me; and I 
left him well persuaded in my own mind that neither experiment 
had satisfied him. We had looked into each other’s eyes like two 
wrestlers about to close, and he knew what to expect when the 
struggle came. What wonder that he should have sought to escape 
that struggle by a stratagem, and to provide himself with an easier 
antagonist? You talked but now of tripping, Mr. Butt. If I have 
been tripped by any one, it is by him. 

Burr. Yet surely it was in no man’s power to do that unassisted. 
The decision rested, after all, with your party and your countrymen. 
I need not ask you what was the verdict of the former; I have led 
an Irish party myself. How many of them—let me take the 
simpler statistics first—how many of them remained true to you ? 

Par. Between twenty and thirty. 

Burr. Ah! more than a fourth! i congratulate you. It was 
always said that you had infused a new spirit into Irish politics, and 
if nearly thirty per cent. of your followers were able to resist the 
influence of an English Government, you have nobly justified the 
boast. With these at your side and the Irish people, of course, 
behind you, you would have made head, I doubt not, against your 
enemies if your life had been spared. The Fates have dealt more 
cruelly with you than I thought. They must have snatched victory 
from your very grasp. This Parliament, I gather, had well-nigh 
run its course, and ere many months had passed, an indignant 
Ireland would have purged your party of its traitors, and you would 
once more have brought the English hypocrites and their leader to 
your feet... . You are silent. Surely I have read the situation 
aright ? 

Par. The Irish people have been deceived. 

Burr. Deceived! Deceived! You cannot mean that 

Par. For a moment they hesitated to rally round me. 
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Butt. For a moment? Ay, like enough. Or for an hour, a 
day, a week. That would be no more than pardonable. The shock 
was sudden, the position novel. The blow was staggering, and it 
had been delivered by one in whom their own leader had lately 
taught them to believe. But did they waver for a moment after 
they heard the sound of your voice? .... You do not answer. 
Did they refuse to listen to you? Or, can it be—but no! that is 
impossible—that you shrank from the conflict ? 

Par. 1? I flung back the old man’s challenge in his face. I 
answered repudiation with defiance, and revealed to all the world 
the plot which had been hatched against me. I told my countrymen 
the whole truth of the negotiations with Mr. Gladstone, and showed 
them that he only sought to rid himself of me that he might have 
them at his merey. 

Burr. And you took that course without hesitation ? 

Par. Ay, and pursued it without rest. Sir, between the morning 
when I began this battle to the night when I quitted the field for 
ever there run three hundred and fourteen days. My nights I reckon 
fewer, for I have had to travel much ; but of all those days there has 
not been one, nay, not a waking hour of one, which I have not given 
to my enemies and to my revenge. I have faced them everywhere, 
and with every weapon—in the conference-room, in the newspaper- 
office, in the market-place, at the polling-booth. I passed six days of 
every week in planning their overthrow, and the seventh in denounc- 
ing them to my countrymen. I crossed and recrossed the Irish Sea 
a score of times, and covered hundreds of miles in journeyings by 
land. What? You imagine that it was fear, or doubt, or sloth 
that gave them the advantage. I know not the meaning of the 
words. Fear! It was the whitelivered deserters themselves who 
cowered before me! Doubt! I never doubted for one instant that, 
at last, I should drive the rats to their holes. Sloth! I never 
rested ; and I never would have rested till I had done it! 

Burt. Compose yourself, sir. I have imputed to you none of the 
weaknesses you disclaim. But had they existed they would have, at 
least, been explanations of what now remains unintelligible. If you 
neither shrank from your enemies, nor doubted your victory, nor 
remitted your efforts, how came you to be defeated ? 

Par. Must I again tell you that I was not defeated—that my 
ultimate triumph was assured—that when Death cut short my 
struggle I had suffered nothing but a temporary check, a reverse 
which—— 

Burr. Which has still to be explained. You were the idol of the 
Irish people, their king, their hero, the object of their enthusiastic 
homage. They had followed you for years with blind and unques- 
tioning devotion, with that romantic loyalty which only nations can 
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feel, and which has never existed unalloyed with baser sentiments in 
the purest political party that ever took, or broke, an oath. The 
Irish people had no jealousies to gratify, no rivalries to further, no 
private ends to serve. They would have laughed, I know, at the 
outcry which English Puritans had raised, and English intriguers 
ré-echoed, against you; and they could not have failed to notice that, 
until Mr. Gladstone declared himself, your followers had laughed at 
it themselves. Yet this people, so devoted to you, so hostile to your 
enemies, so sensible of the services you had rendered them, so eager 
for the benefits you had promised them, so conscious of the wisdom 
of obeying you, so contemptuous of the pretext for displacing you— 
this people it is who, at a word from an English statesman to whom 
they owe nothing but what you have wrung from him—have cast 
you off! It is incredible. 

Par. Incredible it would indeed be were that all there is to tell. 
But it was not as you have said, ‘at a word”’ from Mr. Gladstone 
that I was abandoned. It was from a voice much nearer to their 
ears 


Butt. The landlord’s ? 

Par. The priest’s. 

Burr. Aha! The secret out at last! I wonder no more. If 
you have quarrelled with the priesthood —— 

Par. Tut! you are behind the times. Irish leaders court the 
priesthood no longer. I had whipped them to heel, and they have 
followed me, every spaniel of them, till now. 

Burr. I should have thought that it was the collie’s service, and 
not the spaniel’s, that you wanted of them. 

Par. And I had it! for years | had it! I had wrested the crook 
from the shepherd, and he was content at last to play sheep-dog to 
me lest he should be wholly parted from the flock. He cursed the 
necessity, but he yielded to it. The Catholic clergy and their 
prelates stood aloof as long as they dared, but they had to submit at 
last ; and to do them justice, they made up for their hesitation by 
their zeal. All orders of them worked well. Bishops and Arch- 
bishops barked industriously round the main body, while parish 
priests collected the stragglers on the hillside. I could have left the 
Nationalist flock entirely —I did leave it largely—under their 
control. 

Burr. And a shrewd trick they have served you, it appears. 

Par. They saw their chance and seized it, but they waited till it 
was actually in their grasp. Not a word—not a syllable escaped 
these right reverend persons, on the point of conduct, so long as the 
question of tactics remained doubtful. It was not till Mr. Gladstone 


found me politically impossible that it flashed upon them that I was 
morally reprobate. 
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Burr. And then? 
Par. And then they descended—these black-coated gentry—like 
a cloud of ravens upon what they mistook for my political corpse, all 
eagerness for that imagined feast which was to turn out for them 
the fiercest of frays. They found themselves fighting with the 
carrion for their own lives! Ay, and they would have fought fér 
them in vain, had not Death itself turned traitor ! 

Burr. You are unjust, Mr. Parnell. You fell by an earlier 
betrayal than his. 

Par. Ay, by my party’s. 

Burr. No, by your country’s. From the moment that the priests 
recovered their hold upon the people you were lost. 

Par. Not so. They were thrice as strong, and their grasp was 
three times firmer when, ten years ago, I challenged them and struck 
them down. Another year, and I would have brought them to their 
knees again. But now—but now—it is not I, but the cause of 
Ireland, that is lost! The priests and the place-hunters will sell the 
birthright of the nation to Gladstone for a mess of official pottage. 
Who, indeed, is to pevent them? There never was but one man 
who could have arrested that infamous bargain; and now—he is 
here. 

Burr. Ay, but what has brought you here? By your own shovw- 
ing, it is the people whom you had redeemed in the past, and could 
alone have saved from foreign guile and native treachery in the 
future, who have broken your heart! 

Par. It is too true! It is too true! 

Burr. You own it? And yet you hoped, and were you on earth 
again you would still hope, to make a nation of them! Be comforted, 
sir. Death, whom you chid but now, has spared you a bitter disap- 
pointment. The task you set yourself was impossible. If you do 
not overrate your own services to the Irish people, nor have incor- 
rectly described their return, the most formidable enemies of their 
freedom are to be found, not in their priests and placehunters, but 
in themselves. For a race so servile and so thankless must have 
been born for servitude, and your utmost efforts for their liberation 
would never have done more for them than to change their 
masters. 


H. D. Tratrt. 
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Tuey had made no plans for the following day, but he took it for granted 
that he should spend it with her somewhere and somehow; and he was 
pleased rather than surprised when, before ten o’clock, a note was brought 
to him from her, begging him to come to her instantly. He was surprised, 
however, as soon as he was in her presence; for her face and manner were 
fall of trouble and agitation. ‘I have just,” she said, ‘‘ heard such dreadful 
news ; and I can’t at all tell what’s the best thing to be done. The doctor 
—a very nice man, who has seen the children before—has just told me that 
scarlatina has broken out in Lichtenbourg—that three children have already 
died of it, and that there are two bad cases in the villa next the hotel. I 
want,’ she went on, ‘‘to be off without a moment's unnecessary delay ; 
but I am so perplexed—I can’t decide where to go. I might return to my 
aunt; but the children are never well at the castle; and of course we have 
our flat at Vienna ; but Vienna, in this heat, would be death to them. Poor 
little things—they are both of them so delicate! And then,” she added 
with a faint regretful laugh, ‘‘ everything here was beginning to be so 
pleasant. Do help me—tell me what you advise.”’ 

Grenville’s face, whilst she was speaking, had shown as much concern as 
her own ; but by the time she had ended, its expression had changed sud- 
denly, and he looked at her for a moment in silence, with a dawning smile. 

“Can't you help me?” she said, a little irritably. ‘To me this is 
really serious. I, whatever you may do, see in it nothing to smile at.” 

‘‘T was smiling,” he said, ‘at something you don’t see; and thatisa 
way, and an easy one, out of all your difficulties. Take your children to 
the Count’s hotel in the forest.” 

The suggestion came to her like a burst of sunshine out of clouds. She 
drew her breath and clasped her hands with delight at it. But then, relaps- 
ing into despondency, she sighed, ‘‘ The hotel’s not open.”’ 

‘“‘No,” urged Grenville, “‘ but some of the rooms are ready; and we 
know the cook’s there. No doubt they could take youin. If you'll let 
me, I’ll order a horse, and ride over to arrange about it; and you mean- 
while can take the opinion of the doctor.” 

She paused reflecting; then she looked at him enquiringly. “ And what 
would you do?’’ she said. ‘‘ Would you stay here? You couldn’t—at 
least I suppose so—you couldn’t very well come to the hotel.” 

‘“T,” he said, ‘‘ would go to the Count’s hunting-lodge. AsI told you 
the other day, it is already as good as lent to me.”’ 

* It’s too good of you,”’ she murmured. ‘ But how bored you would be 
shut up there!” 

** As soon as I am,” he answered, ‘‘ I promise youl will go away. Only 
tell me—shall I ride over now and arrange things ?”’ 
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‘Yes ; do what you can ; and I shall be waiting for your report anxiously, 
Don’t be too long—not longer than you can help.”’ 

This parting injunction kept softly echoing in his ears, as his horse's 
hoofs rang on the road of yesterday: and he was back again, his mission 
accomplished, before she had begun expecting him. The manager, he said, 
had been charmed at his prompt return, and more charmed still on finding 
out the reason of it. _A suite of rooms with a lovely view of the lake, were 
perfectly ready at this moment for occupation: and though as yet there 
were only a few servants, there were still sufficient to wait upon one family. 
As for himself, Grenville’ had been at’ the lodge. The forester and his 
wife had heard from the Count’that morning, that the English Excellency 
was to occupy it whenever it pleased him; and “ By this time,” he said, 
“* they will be airing the sheets and dusting. If we go to-morrow afternoon 
we shall find everything prepared for us; and in case at the hotel there 
should be difficulty the first night about dinner, I have ordered something 
at six, for ourselves and for the children, at the lodge.” 

‘‘T see,” she said laughing, ‘‘ you will have everything your own way; 
and as the doctor approves of the plan, we are all bound to be grateful to 
you. You must, too, arrange about the carriages. Our flight will be a 
regular exodus.” 

And indeed with the luggage, and the servants, and the children, it 
seemed so. It was a journey slower than their first, and so far as scenery 
went, it could not offer them the excitement and charm of novelty: but 
they felt in it a novelty of some kind—they hardly could tell what; and 
though the place to which it was [taking them was still fresh in thelr 
memories, the life to which it was taking them had something in it that 
was hardly imaginable. 

Columbus, when he landed first in the New World, could not have felt 
in his nerves the thrill of entire strangeness more keenly than they did, 
when they finally reached their destination. The halt of the three carriages 
at the wooden porch of the hotel, the bustle of the servants, the sorting of 
the luggage, the taking of hers indoors, and the despateh of his to the lodge, 
seemed to them both like events that never had had a parallel. They in- 
spected her rooms together, and admired their fresh ddintiness ; they went 
out on the balcony, and admired the lake and forest. The children were 
wild with delight, as if they had never before been happy ; and the mother 
clapped her hands and laughed as happily as the children. 

Then Grenville hurried off to the lodge, promising to return and bring 
them over to dinner, The gold of the warm evening shone and floated on the 
lake, when he did so an hour later, and when they went with him across the 
grass and the pine-needles—the children in their red frocks, and their 
mother, with apologies to Grenville, showing the woodlands the cloak in 
which she had glittered at Lichtenbourg. The meal which they found 
awaiting them was a supper rather than dinner. There was fish from the 
lake, a chicken, and a variety of early vegetables. There was for the 
elders a slim botile of hock, and an old German jug full of milk for the 
children. The mellow daylight was still bright enough for them to eat 
by ; but some candles were burning, whose flames were like pale daffodils. 
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‘¢ When we were little,” Mrs. Schilizzi said, ‘‘ we had a game which we 
called ‘pretending.’ One could play it in many ways; but our favourite 
way was this. We put a tent we had on the back of an old donkey, and 
we walked away to a common behind the house. We pitched our tent, 
we encamped amongst the furze-bushes, we lit a fire, and pretended 
we were Arabs in the desert. Those encampments have always seemed to 
me the remotest places in the world, and the hours we spent there the most 
adventurous life imaginable. I feel somehow as if we were playing at 
‘pretending’ now.” She said this when the meal was drawing to a close ; 
and then she added presently, laughing into her children’s eyes, “ Now 
children, there is another adventure in store for you. You must come back 
with mother a long, long way to bed, all across the grass and through the 
myrtle-bushes, where the beautiful fairies play.” 

The children opened their eyes, and they were deep with the joys of 
imagination. 

“‘ Must we go yet?” said Grenville. ‘*‘ Won't you wait for our coffee ?”’ 

‘‘No,” she answered, laying her hand on his arm. ‘ They are tired; it 
is very late for them. Get them their hats, and let us go. We will come 
back for our coffee.” 

As they went, in the dusk, the children played amongst the bushes, con- 
stantly running up to their elders to ask where were the fairies ; and Mrs. 
Schilizzi said, ‘‘ Whenever a child sees them, they become shy and change 
themselves into glow-worms,”’ 

She and Grenville, when they went back to the lodge, drank their coffee 
by the window in almost complete silence. Now and then one or other of 
them uttered a word or two; he offered her a biscuit; he asked her if she 
felt the draught ; and once, unbidden, he rose and bent down over her, and 
folded her cloak a little more closely round her. 

‘‘Won't you smoke?” she said. ‘I expect you would be more com- 
fortable.”’ 

By-and-by, between the floating puffs of his cigarette, he said abruptly, 
“We must know each other very well, I think.” 

She asked why ? as if sure of the answer and yet waiting for it. 

‘‘Because we can sit like this,” he said, ‘‘and talk without ever 
speaking.” 

For a time she made no response, except a look and a faint smile. But 
at last she rose from her seat, and said, ‘It is time to go.” He expostu- 
lated, telling her it was early; and indeed it was only nine. 

‘“‘ Don’t keep me,” she said very softly and gently. ‘‘ Let me go. If you 
like you can walk back with me.” 

They were both standing by this time, but both seemed withheld from 
moving. Suddenly she uttered a word, quite naturally, and as if she 
hardly knew she was using it; but it went through his whole being as 
if it had been a spell. It was simply his own name, “ Bobby.” He 
waited. Her head drooped pensively. 

‘‘There is something,” she went on slowly, ‘‘ that I want to tell you. 
You have been very good to me—you have taken great care of me.” 

Again she stopped. ‘This is all so new,” she murmured, ‘It is 
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like— No, I don’t know whatit’s like. It’s like nothing except itself ——_ 
to me.” Then, with a sudden movement, she raised her head, came up to 
him, and put her hands on his coat. In the frank appeal of her eyes, in 
every look and gesture there was an absolute simplicity, as if her inmost 
self were expressing itself. 

‘‘ Bobby,” she said, lingering over the syllable in a whisper, ‘‘I want 
you to be always good to me—always. Tell me that you will be; tell me 
in my ear that you will be.” 

Her words seemed like the bleat of some forsaken animal. A silence 
followed, and only her eyes spoke. There was a trouble in them like the 
meeting of two conflicting waters. A moment later she had hidden her face 
in her hands, and when she removed them, in her eyes there were tears 
and happiness. He had uttered her as yet no word; but now looking half 
sadly at her, ‘‘ Irma,” he said, ‘‘I will be to you the best I am able to be. 
You are right, you must go now. Come, I will take you back.” 

If her day’s journey had tired her, it had, at all events, not made her 
sleepy. A lamp stood on her table; her window was half open; a faint 
sound as of murmuring boughs came in through it ; and before her, accord- 
ing to her custom, was the case that contained her diary. The last words 
she had written were the lines she took from Tennyson. Unity of style 
as a diarist was not her strong point certainly; nor did what she wrote 
now show any concern to make it so. It was hardly like a diary, indeed, 
except that it was prefaced by a date. 

“ To-night,” she began, ‘‘if I am to express myself at all, I must express 
myself in a new way. I must address myself to something that is not 
myself, and that is beyond me. What this is I cannot tell, or, at all events, 
I will not tell. I will not tell myself even, Its form and its nature shall 
remain vague, and I shall speak to it more freely. Listen then, you, what- 
ever you are, to whom I am going to lay bare my thoughts, as the sea 
lays bare to the moon its hushed and yet troubled waves. I used when 
a child to read Ovid's Metamorphosis, and I often amused myself by won- 
dering how the people felt when they found themselves turning into trees 
and flowers and fountains. I think I can tell now, for I am undergoing 
the same sort of change myself. 

‘* Power to whom I speak, into what am I changing? You will be able 
to see perhaps; but I want myself to tell'you. Could I laugh about it— 
and why should I not ? for one can always afford to laugh when one is quite 
sure one is serious—I would tell you that I felt like Aaron’s rod, when it 
budded. As for Ovid, the bodies of his women turned into flowers. I feel 
like a flower turning into a woman’s soul. Is not this vague? Tell me— 
can you catch my meaning? I wish to put it more plainly; and when I 
try to do so in my mind, do you know what happens? The sentences I 
shape to myself are metamorphosed like Ovid’s heroines; and instead of 
speaking about myself, I find myself speaking about—what? About the 
warm silence of the night, about the stealing scents of the forest, that just 
make the edge of the thin lace curtains tremble, about the lapping of the 
lake, that I can just hear at intervals, as at intervals when one is half asleep, 
one can just hear one’s watch tick. Yes, I feel inclined to tell you about all 
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these things, instead of telling you—of confessing to you, about myself. 
But were I really talking to you, and could you hear my voice, I should 
betray myself in that: you would hear my whole confession in it. Con- 
sider again. Is this a sign of anything? I write these sentences slowly, 
pausing between each and dreaming—dreaming as I watch the flames of 
the candles tremble, and little white drops of wax chase one another down 
their sides ; and as I dream, with my pen balanced in my hand, all sorts 
of verses I have read come, like bees in summer, winging their way into 
my mind ; and each comes laden with some new meaning, all my own— 
some pollen, some honey, some dew, out of the flower of life, as I myself 
have lived it. 

‘Can you imagine how a rose feels, when all its petals are unfolding ? 
That is how I feel. Iam unfolding towards you. Do you see what you 
have done for me? Ah, but that is not all the story. If you have done 
this for me, there is something I have done for you. Let me boast—let 
me rise in the air, on this sense of power. You—you who are so much 
stronger than I am, I have led you, I have influenced you: and listen ; 
you know I have done this—I have opened your eyes, and you have seen 
in me what I never saw, but only dreamed of in myself, till you saw it ; 
and now I am created anew. Since you have seen it, it is a reality. 

*‘ Shall I go further—shall I make another boast ? If you would ever 
see what I am writing, I would not; but you never will, and so I will make 
it. Something—I know what it was: it was regard for me, for I saw that 
in your eyes—well, something has held you back from me, or held you up 
from me. I thought all the more of you for this; but I have made you 
stoop ; my power has been more than yours. I have made you stoop till 
your lips have at last touched mine. And do you know howI did it? I 
will remind you. I begged you—not in so many words, but you knew my 
meaning—I begged you, I prayed you, to keep away from me. And I 
meant it too. I have never lied to you. But there was something in me 
that meant something quite different, and meant it more strongly—at least 
I suppose so; for we now see the result. Perhaps I shall teach you what 
a strange thing a woman’s heart is. It’s motto, I think, ought to be, ‘I am 
nothing if logical.’ 

‘*And yet, seeing that in all this some responsibility has been incurred 
somewhere, I don’t mean to let you off, and say you are responsible for 
nothing. For do you know what you have done? I wonder, I wonder, if 
you do? You have entered my mind, you have moved amongst my 
thoughts, like a wind moving through a garden, and stealing into the 
flowers, and fluttering their petals. You have been where no human being 
has ever been before—not even I myself; and you have said to me, ‘See 
these flower-beds, see these flowers. You never knew, did you, that you 
had such things in your garden?’ Why did you do this? You had no 
business to come there and wander there at all. But since you have come, 
do you know how I am going to punish you ? I am going to keep you there. 
You never shall go away again. 

‘*T began talking of you vaguely, as some impersonal power, and owing 
to a kind of shyness I thought of you vaguely ; but by this time I think I 
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have pretty well betrayed myself. And yet I can no more tell you now, 
than I could at the beginning, all that I want to tell you. Let the air of 
the night, which we both are breathing, breathe it to you; let the forest 
murmur it. Let the lake, which is so near you, ripple it to you through 
your windows. Let me tell it to you myself, in telling you how I love my 
children. I feel sometimes as if nothing I could do for them, could ever 
satisfy what I feel for them; that they could never be close enough to my 
heart ; that my life could never completely enough be spent for theirs. As 
the arms of a mother long to enfold her child, so, my friend, my companion, 
I long to enfold you!” 

The following morning when she stepped out on her balcony, whilst a 
waiter inside was clattering as he arranged the children’s breakfast, she 
murmured, feeling the freshness that seemed to pervade everything, ‘‘ And 
the evening and the morning were the first day.” 

She presently looked towards the lodge, watching the slope in front of 
it; but she saw no one stirring; and a shadow—a very transparent shadow 
—of disappointment crossed her mind. ‘‘ Does he like me,” she said to her- 
self, as she passed indoors. But the smile on her lips showed that she 
had little doubt about the answer. 

At breakfast a packet was brought to her. 

“What !’’ she exclaimed. “The post! I never thought that letters 
would follow me here so soon.’ But she saw, the next moment, that it 
was something which had come by hand; and she found, on undoing it, 
that it was a copy of Grenville’s poems. She recollected now that she had 
asked him if he had a copy which he could lend her. He had said, 
‘‘No;” but a line which he now enclosed ran thus :—‘‘ By accident this 
was found in one of my boxes. I will come to you after breakfast. You 
have made me once more a pocet.’’ She turned over the pages with a 
placid, half-tender, interest; but all of a sudden she started and blushed 
crimson. She had come to the fly-leaf; and that showed her his meaning, 
when he spoke of being once more a poet. Her initials were written on it; 
and under her initials these lines :— 


‘¢ What may I write that shall hint of my love for you? 
My pen trembles idly, and doubts as it dips. 
Teach me some name that is tender enough for you: 
Or else hold me silent, my love, with your lips.”’ 


She read the lines over and over again, her lips slightly quivering. Then, 
pressing her hands, with the open book in them, close to her breast, as if 
feeling some sharp pain, but a pain contradicted by something shining in 
her eyes, ‘‘ Oh, my friend,” she murmured, ‘‘ my beloved friend—speech is 
silver.” 
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Mrs. Scuitizz1 remained for some time, with the book lying open in her 
lap, and her eyes fixed on the verses as if they were some strange flower. 
She had left the breakfast-table, and was sitting outside on the balcony, 
shielding her head from the sun with a large parasol, whilst a light breeze 
played with the soft tendrils of her hair. Her parasol and her dress were 
red; and as Grenville came presently over to the hotel from the hunting- 
lodge, he saw her from far off, like one brilliant patch of colour. She, how- 
ever, did not see him, till he came to her through the window of the sitting- 
room, and the sound of his steps roused her. She gave him no good-morning, 
except with her eyes. She looked up at him, her hand still resting on the 
book ; and she merely said ‘‘ How could you?”’’ He returned her gaze, not 
with sadness exactly, but with gravity ; and for a few moments both were 
silent. At last he said, ‘‘ Are you angry with what I wrote? It was written 
before I knew what I was writing.” 

‘*No,” she said, “ not with it, but with myself for being made so happy 
by it.” 

Again they were both silent. At length, in an altered voice, ‘ Tell me,” 
he said, ‘‘ what shall we do this morning? The manager tells me that he 
has a pony-carriage, and also that there are roads in the forest—a little 
rough, but still fit for driving.” 

‘‘ Oh,” she exclaimed, “let us drive!’’ And her face was like a sunlit 
sea, from which the shadow of a summer cloud has floated. The carriage 
was ordered, and they drove off together, first for a little way skirting the 
borders of the lake, and then following the road, into the heart of the leaves 
and shadow. Active glancing lights were playing on all sides amongst the 
branches ; birds sang, squirrels whisked their tails; and the white throat 
of a stoat confronted them, tame with wonder. Mrs. Schilizzi seemed to 
Grenville, as she sat beside him, to bear the same relation to the beauty 
and the happiness of nature, that an echo bears to a voice ; and she filled his 
mental ear witha soft magical music. Every appreciation he shared with 
her, every passing laugh, was a new link uniting him to her, that was 
fashioned and fastened noiselessly. 

Having driven for some way amongst pines, they at last reached a wood 
of beeches, where the undergrowth was cut into glades, evidently for the 
purposes of sport, and where the open ground was gleaming with moss and 
grasses. They left the pony in charge of a boy they had taken with them, 
and wandered away together through one of these inviting ways. By-and- 
by they seated themselves at the foot of a tree, she more flower-like than 
ever, in her red dress amongst the greenness, whilst her cheeks seemed, by 
contrast, like the petals of a pale geranium. 

** Never,’ wrote Grenville afterwards, addressing her in imagination, 
*‘ never shall I forget that scene. After we had sat there for a moment or 
two, talking of I cannot remember what, you turned to me with a half mis- 
¢hievous laugh, and yet with something in your manner that was serious, 
and you said to me, ‘ Bobby ’—you said that slowly as if you liked the word 
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—‘I should think you were a brother, if it were not for one thing ; and that 
is, that I want to ask you such a silly and vain question. Do you think I 
am pretty?’ Irma, there was nothing of the coquette in you. You asked 
that question with such absolute simplicity, laughing at yourself just a little 
for asking it, that you made me absolutely simple in my answer. I said, 
‘I should, very likely, think so, if only you were anybody but yourself. As 
it is, I see not your face, but the meaning of it. Many hieroglyphics are 
very graceful in form, and so long as they are nothing but forms for us 
we, no doubt, think them pretty: but as soon as we learn to read them, 
we forget the prettiness of the letters, in thinking of the sense of the 
sentences.’ And yet you were pretty, and I saw you were. Round your 
red dress through the mosses, blue flowers were sprouting, like tiny spires ; 
and above you the young leaves of the beech-trees were catching the sun- 
light on their tremulous transparent films; and we had for companions the 
hush and whisper of the forest, and the profound embowered solitude. . . 
“Irma, you turned over in your mind what I said to you, as if you were 
a little girl sucking a sugarplum, and thinking whether you liked it; and at 
last I saw that you did like it, and you said, ‘I’m glad of that. I hate 
people who like me merely because I am pretty.’ We were both satisfied ; 
and for a little while we did nothing but pull up grasses and flowers, and 
ask each other if we knew their names. We are neither of us very good at 
botany. Presently you began to tell me of a place in a wood near your 
old home, where you used to go and hide yourself with your books. There 
was a copy of Keats you used to take with you, and an As You Like 
It : and on one of them, I forget which, you had managed to spill some 
milk, and your brothers and sisters used to say of you, ‘Irma is always so 
messy.’ And you laughed as you told me this, and said, ‘I am very clean 
now.’ And then you began telling me one little anecdote after another 
about your early years, and all the atmosphere of your life’s spring breathed 
about me. You seemed to be bringing out all your little treasures, and show- 
ing them to me one by one, with a child’s simplicity mixed with a woman’s 
humour; and with something more than this—with consciousness that to 
me you would never have thought of showing them, if you had not been 

































, confident that whatever was yours would interest me. There lay the magic 


of the moment, its subtle spiritual alchemy, transmuting so much within me. 

‘* What trifles such things are! Any man not a fool can in some moods 
laugh at them ; a fool can laugh at them in all moods indiscriminately ; but 
no man not a fool will be afraid of his own laughter. Men who know life 
best, and whose sense of humour is keenest, know best that we should 
never find anything to be valuable if we valued only what we could never 
despise or laugh at. The serious things of life are of value only as settings 
for the things which in our practical moods we call trifles. Let me think 
of ourselves in that wood, and compare ourselves with some man of 
business, who has made at one stroke by his shrewdness some twenty 
thousand pounds. There is sense—there is seriousness, with a vengeance. 
Well, what does this good man do with his money? He buys for his wife 
some magnificent tiara of diamonds. But what are these diamonds? Merely 
sparkling pebbles. Consider this:—the reward of business is to look at 
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some little pebbles twinkling. This is the pleasure of your shrewd practical 
man. What is that compared with my vision of you ? 

“Well, after you had talked to me of those enchanted trifles, you sud- 
denly checked yourself, and you said to me, ‘ Look here, I am doing all 
the talking. I tell you everything, and you tell me nothing. It’s your 
turn now. You must tell things to me.’ I asked you what sort of things. 
You reflected a little; and then looking at me, Irma, with a persuasive 
gravity, you said, ‘Tell me why Italy seemed a prosaic place to you.’ I 
hesitated, for reasons which you know now. ‘They concerned another 
woman; and the devotion and respect I felt for you, and my sense of how 
impossible it would be for me, under any circumstances, to discuss you with 
anyone else, gave me the same reverential feeling with regard to the woman 
I speak of. There seemed to be something wanting to justify me in even 
naming her. And yet I spoke the truth when I answered you, ‘I should 
like to tell you, but it would take a longtime.’ And here, having mentioned 
time, I found an escape out of my difficulty. I pulled out my watch, and 
showed you how late it was. You started and laughed. ‘Help me up,’ 
you said; and as quick as our feet could carry us, we went to the pony 
earriage and returned. I lunched with you at the hotel. How well I 
remember the look of that meal. The brown crumpled skin of the children’s 
rice pudding, and the clear blue shadows the dishes made on the table- 
cloth! Iremember, too, saying, as we entered the room together, ‘ So far 
as liking goes, I should like to tell you everything.’ 

‘‘ That evening, Irma, that evening, I did so. 

‘In the afternoon you had letters to write; so had I. You wrote yours 
in a summer-house by the lake, with your children playing round you. I 
went to write mine in my own rooms. But write I could not. I could not 
concentrate my thoughts on the people I wanted to address, or the subjects 
I wanted to deal with. Between me and the paper your image would 
come ; and five minutes after five minutes I found myself sitting motion- 
less, occupied with it only. At last I gave the attempt up, and pushed my 
pen away from me. I longed to go back to you; but I thought it the 
kindest thing to give you one hour to yourself at all events; so I kept myself 
from you for all that weary time. I never knew before how long an hour 
could be, or how in an hour a sense of want could be developed in one, 
springing up like the tree that grows under the napkin of an Indian 
juggler. At the end of that hour I went to you, and found you still in 
the summer-house. ‘Have you written your letters?’ I asked. You 
pointed to two sheets of note-paper, on each of which were scribbled 
a few lines, and which you began listlessly to put into their envelopes. 
‘I couldn’t write,’ you said. ‘That is all I have done.’ Irma, that 
pleased me. We had been going through the same experience. But then 
you said you were tired, and wanted to lie down for an hour in your 
room. ‘Do you mind?’ you asked me. Of course I said no; but owing 
to one of those wayward caprices of temper, which sometimes take 
the bit of reason in their mouths, and carry off the imagination on their 
backs, I said to myself that you were tired because you were tired of 
me. Well—you went; and for another hour I was left alone. Fool that 
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I was! I felt miserable, despised, deserted. I went roaming about, 
moving quickly, and treading as if I would tread time under my feet, still 
half angry with you, and still longing, and longing, and longing for you. 
The hour went by, and still you did not come. You had told me when 
you were rested, you would come out on the balcony. ‘Come, come, come,’ 
I said, ‘and I will tell you everything. Every thought in my mind is 
longing to pour itself into yours.’ Suddenly it occurred to me that the old 
man at the lodge had shown me a boat-house, with some boats belonging 
to the Count in it. An idea came to me. We would dine at the lodge at 
six, and I would row you on the lake afterwards. This gave me at once an 
excuse for sending up a note to you. I longed to be in communication with 
you, even through a sheet of note-paper. I turned towards the hotel, for at 
the time I was looking away from it, and there, Irma, I saw you sitting in 
the balcony. You waved your hand. I went; I believe I ran towards 
you. I was upstairs, I was by your side in a moment; and your smile 
showed me how foolish my bitter dreams had been, and that whatever had 
tired you, you were not tired of me. I told you of my plan for our dinner, 
and our boating. You assented with pleasure; and then you said, softly 
and musically, as if you hardly knew you were saying it, as if it were a 
thought that had become embodied accidentally, ‘Do you care for me? I 
thought just now that perhaps you were only amusing yourself.’ ‘I will 
tell you,’ I said, ‘ on the lake what will make you think otherwise.’ 

‘We dined at the lodge—you and I and the children; and afterwards 
you and I went floating out over the water. ‘ Well,’ you said presently, 
‘what are you going to tell me?’ I said I was going to answer you the 
question you had asked me about Italy. I said, too, that you must be 
patient, and let me answer you in my own way. I began my story like 
this, as no doubt you remember. ‘Since the days when you did your 
geography lessons out of a school-book, I daresay you have forgotten 
the very name of the city of Vicenza. It is little talked about; few 
tourists visit it; and yet, in all northern Italy, there are few places more 
interesting. Its narrow streets, blinded with Venctian shutters, are full of 
old palaces, having carved and pillared fronts, and great arches under 
whose shadow you enter, passing through them into stately courts. There 
are pale marble staircases, hushed and mysterious, leading to saloons and 
halls, whose ceilings are dim with paintings, whose great hearths are sur- 
mounted with carvings and coats of arms, and whose walls are darkened 
with old tortoise-shell cabinets. The roadways are overhung with rows of 
antique balconies, whose iron railings are twisted into leaves and lyres. 
There is a theatre built more than three hundred years ago, which still has 
on its stage some of its original scenery. Lamps at night twinkle before 
the images of saints. The neighbourhood is full of ancient villas, embowered 
in gardens. There are churches everywhere, full of twilight and gilding ; 
and stray scents of incense meet you as you come round corners. You 
would think it the very place to dream in. Well—it was to Vicenza I 
went ; and shall I tell you why I went there? It was to meet somebody to 
whom Irma, when I said this you started, and exclaimed in a breath- 
less whisper, ‘Somebody whom you are going to marry?’ I said, ‘ If you 
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had asked me that question three weeks ago, I should have answered Yes! 
Wait a moment, and you will see howI answer it now.’ Little Irma, what 
a true woman you are. Do you remember how you leaned forward, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Tell me her name, Who was she? I’m sure she was beautiful— 
and yet, no—I’m quite sure she was horrid!’ I told you who she was ; and 
you said that she was very grand, and that she was this and that, and that I 
had better go and marry her ; and then you said, ‘ Well, go on. How did you 
fall in love with her?’ I told you. I described her, and howI had felt 
about her, and how I did feel when I went to meet her at Vicenza. Then I 
described our meeting. I described her pleasure on seeing me—a pleasure 
so frank and placid, and the kind of pleasure I felt in response to it; and 
then I went on in this way: ‘ All that was good, and genuine and intelligent 
in her, I recognized as clearly as ever, and the quiet high-breeding that 
betrayed itself—or should I say hid itself?—in every movement and 
gesture, and in every intonation of her voice. But, for some reason—I 
could not divine what—she seemed changed; she seemed faded; some- 
thing seemed to have passed away from her; and I began to wonder 
what had been my condition of mind, when a girl like this could 
have tinged my dreams with rose-colour. ‘Then we all of us began 
to explore the town. She and I were constantly apart from the 
others, and I tried to point out to her all the many things that touched 
my own imagination, and perfumed the very air with interest. One point 
Isoon found out. So far as mere facts went, she knew a great deal more 
about Vicenza than I did; and small wonder indeed, for, as it turned out 
presently, she had just been learning by heart the contents of two guide- 
books. But as to the sentiment of the place, as to that strange, plaintive 
music that old things make in ears able to hear it—of this she knew 
nothing. I had been at Vicenza once before by myself. I found it de- 
lightful then ; but now, as I went through it with her, the same thing 
seemed to have happened to this town that had happened, so far as I was 
concerned, with regard to herself. Both, somehow, were disenchanted. 
Do you know, after two days’ sight-seeing, how she summed up her im- 
pressions ? Vicenza, she said, is very quaint and interesting, but it would 
be a dull little place to live in. No doubt that last statement may be true ; 
but it affected me when she said it exactly as I should have been affected 
if she had been to witness some wonderful religious ceremony, and had 
nothing to say about it except that there were draughts in the cathedral. 
Well—and now let me tell you this. All the time that I was there going 
about with her, conscious of disappointment, even before I acknowledged it, 
memories kept echoing in my mind of another relic of the past—an old 
castle in a forest on the borders of Hungary, where iron balconies overhung 
a forest of beech-trees, and where I stood with someone who was looking 
for something that never came. That day I seemed to have moved in 
music ; and I felt that now by contrast I first knew its full charm. That 
day was summer ; these were frost. That day I was at home; during these 
days I was an exile. I was home-sick, Irma, for our golden holiday. I 
didn’t understand my feelings clearly then. I have learnt to do so since. 
never said then to myself that the want in my life was you; but I began 
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to find out, and to feel a secret relief in finding, that candid as my friend 
was, there was nothing in her manner which need necessarily mean anything 
more than cordiality. She felt that she did not, at all times, quite under- 
stand me. I could see this; and I could see also that she found in the 
feeling very little to discompose her. Indeed, I think that in a gentle, 
cheerful way she was amused by it. In saying this, I seem to be saying 
so little. In reality, 1am saying so much, It came to this—that I grew 
certain of two things. One was, that though, if I made an effort, I might 
secure her affection easily ; if I did not make that effort, she would be very 
little of a sufferer. The other was, that the effort was one which I could 
not make. Things being in this condition, fate did me a kind turn. 
My friend’s mother had a sister who was passing the spring in Florence. 
This lady fell more or less dangerously ill; and a telegram was suddenly 
received from her by her relations in Vicenza, which, at a moment’s notice, 
took the whole party off. Our parting was cordial—nothing more. I was 
left alone, divided between a sense of relief and a sense that my future, 
which had lately showed a definite prospect, had all of a sudden melted into 
stormy clouds.’ Just as I was saying this, Irma, you gave an exclamation. 
Some large rain-drops had fallen, and turning your face to the sky, you 
said, ‘We are going, I think, to have stormy clouds now.’ We looked 
about us. The sky had become purple ; the stars were steadfast above us, 
and were wavering below us in the faint depths of the lake; but up from 
the west was floating a film of dusky vapour. Some more drops fell. We 
were not far from land, and we were both on shore before the real down- 
pour had begun. We hastened into the lodge, where my room was already 
lamp-lit. We sat down. For a short time we were silent, and I was 
doubtful how to take up the broken thread of my history. By accident 
your eyes fell on a photograph lying upon my writing-table. It was a 
photograph of an old house. You took it up and admired it. I said to 
you, ‘It is mine; but soon I shall have to sell it.’ ‘ Sell it!’ you exclaimed ; 
‘your old family place! If I had a place like that, I would sooner sell 
my life.’ There was horror in your voice, and also something like con- 
tempt. ‘Do you know,’ I said, ‘ why I shall have to sell it? It is my 
life; but I am going to sell it for the sake of another life.’ Then I told 
you all. I explained to you, that so far as my fortune went, all depended 
upon my projected marriage; that this marriage I now found impossible, 
and that I found it impossible for a reason which I at last recognised—that 
reason being yourself. You looked at me as if you could hardly believe 
my words, and you drew a long breath, the sound of which I can hear 
now. You were sitting on a sofa; ‘Bobby,’ you said, and you could 
hardly speak for emotion, ‘is this true? Come, sit by me here, and tell 
me so.’ A little later on, you were saying this: and you spoke gasping. 
‘ How can I be glad when you tell me I am ruining your fortunes ? Is not 
this selfishness—the very madness of selfishness? And yet—and yet 
oh, Bobby, you overwhelm me. No one has ever understood me, or ever 
loved me till now. I never thought that for my sake anyone could give up 
anything.’” 
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Cuarrer XIV. 


In the grey of the morning Grenville woke, with a dull sense weighing on 
him that a vague something had happened, which he shrank from looking 
at, and, when looked at, would change him in his own eyes. What was 
the life, the condition, the course of action, to which he now at last had 
had definitely and passionately committed himself? And to what also had 
he committed her by the passion he had roused, and which he now knew to 
be so serious. 

He moved to get up; but that would be to face realities: and he had not 
courage for the effort. He did so at last, however; his will rallied its 
strength. He hastily put some clothes on, muffling himself in his great 
coat. He softly unlocked the door, and he went out. The sky was a field 
of dim moving fleeces, damp as Gideon’s, and so was the lake as well. All 
the ground was spongy and grey with dew. Nothing about him stirred but 
aslow and silent breeze, which just laid on his cheeks the touch of the 
weeping air. He looked blankly round him. In spite of its strange aspect 
everything spoke of her. He thought of their drive of yesterday, and the 
meeting of their sympathies in the sunshine; and then he started as his 
eyes rested on the hotel. Had it not been for that, yesterday might have 
been years ago; but that was a witness of her actual neighbourhood, as it 
slept with its closed white curtains, and its wet tiles glimmering. His 
eyelids were heavy still; bis head ached. How, he asked himself, would 
she meet him? Or would she meet him at all? Perhaps, he thought, his 
devotion would by this time seem to her to be an insult, and she would 
merely send him a letter, telling him coldly never to see her again. He 
looked at his watch. It was only five o'clock. Hours must pass before he 
could have any news of her. 

Close to the lodge was a little patch of garden. There were some white 
roses in it, and some red tulips. He picked a bunch of these, and arranging 
them very carefully, went indoors, and put them in a tumbler of water. The 
cold air was now making him sleepy. He sought his bed again, and slept 
till Fritz awoke him. He made Fritz tie the flowers together, and told 
him to take them at once to Mrs. Schilizzi, and ‘ask if she had caught 
cold owing to last night’s rain. ‘If she wishes not to see me,” he thought, 
“she will send back word to say so. I shall escape the humiliation of 
finding her door closed.” He waited miserably impatient for the return of 
Fritz. He waited for half-an-hour. At last a message came to say that she 
was quite well, and would hope to see him soon after ten o'clock. Along 
with the message came a small scrap of paper, with this scrawled on it— 
“How good of you! what lovely flowers.” 

The words operated like a charm on him. A load fell from his heart. 
He realized that his coffee was at his bedside. He drank it, and rose in- 
stantly. He dressed with a hurried eagerness, and turned his steps to the 
hotel. As he approached it, his heart again sank, and his hand trembled as 
he knocked at the door of her sitting-room. 

He entered: she was at breakfast with her children, and some of his 
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flowers were in the breast of her red dress. She looked full at him; there 
was no reproval in her face ; and her voice still had its laugh like the ripple 
of a brook in spring-time. The only change in her—and, indeed, there 
was a change—was the growth in her eyes and smile of a clearer and more 
earnest affection. 

“‘T see,” he said, by way of saying something, “that Fritz has brought 
you my flowers.” 

“Yes,” she said, pointing him to a chair at the table. ‘I know, too, 
why you sent them. Sit down and have some coffee with us. Olga, get 
him a cup.” 

Grenville declined. ‘Won't you?” she said. ‘‘ You look tired.” 

**Do I?” he said; ‘I've been thinking.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied; ‘‘so have I—thinking about many things. Come 
outside on the balcony. The children can finish by themselves. Tell me,” 
she said, in a whisper, as soon as they were alone together, ‘‘ do you mean 
what you said last night 2 You mean really that you will give your life to 
mine ?” 

Grenville looked at her in silence, as if vainly seeking for words: at last 
he said slowly, “I don’t want to use exaggerated language.” 

She gave a gasp, as if a knife had wounded her. “ Ah!’’ she exclaimed. 
** Then you were only laughing at me—tell me ?”’ 

“TI don’t want,” he repeated, “‘ to use exaggerated language; but I 
believe I am not exaggerating ; I tell you that I would willingly die for you.” 

He was surprised himself, at the almost bald intensity which he heard 
in his own voice as he quietly said this. The effect on her was like that 
of the sun reflecting itself in water. The returning smile on her lips, and 
the trusting affection in her eyes, which, deep as it was, seemed as if yet 
it were but half unfolded, filled him with something which would have been 
overwhelming happiness, if he had not, in consequence of his recent trouble 
and suffering, felt it as rather the blessing of overwhelming peace. 

And yet, through all this, though he was scarcely conscious of the fact, 
some part of her was a disturbing and perplexing riddle to him—a riddle, 
however, which she herself could have answered, could she only have con- 
fessed herself to him as she did that day to her diary. For although she 
had calmed him, yet in a certain way she shocked him. He had feared 
she would have suffered too much. It seemed as if she had suffered 
nothing. But she, too, like him, had been face to face with self; and had 
confronted conscience with a braver face than he had, although she had 
expected an even keener wound from it. This, however, it is true, she had 
not experienced, and the cause was, not, indeed, the greater intensity, but 
the greater simplicity of her own emotion, and a certain moral fortitude 
greater than his, which it had endowed her with. What she wrote in her 
diary was as follows :— 

‘In connection with a step J have taken, my own impression of myself 
is most vivid. One often reads imaginary stories of a soul’s surprise after 
death at its own new condition, so wholly different from what was expected. 

Tam like such a soul. Nothing has happened to me which, according to 
tradition, was sure to have happened. J have crossed a chasm into which 
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it seemed sure that I should fall, bruising and crushing myself amongst the 
rocks ; but something has borne me up—has carried me through the air. I 
am neither soiled nor injured. If I were I would confess it. I thought when 
I woke I must be; and expected every moment to find myself a spiritual 
wreck. Asa fact, however, I found myself whole. Why should I pretend 
otherwise ? I will pretend nothing. I ought to feel degraded; that may 
be—but I don’t. I can say no more than that. And yet I can—I can say 
this. If I fail to feel what the occasion is supposed to demand, it is not 
from callousness, Were I really degraded, surely I should know the signs 
of it. I should feel unworthy of doing or of thinking anything good; 
my eyes would flinch from the thought of ideal goodness ; and somehow and 
somewhere I should be hardened. But I am conscious of nothing of this 
kind. No—no. On the contrary, never has affection, or the sense of good- 
ness and beauty, filled my heart so full as they fill it now. My children 
to-day are more dear to me than ever. The desire for self-sacrifice, the 
desire for prayer, trouble me, and are ever in my heart. Even towards 
Paul my feelings have an unwonted gentleness; and it seems to me that to 
him I could give a more dutiful service, because I have found someone to 
whom I can give myself. I am not deceiving myself. I can distinguish 
good from evil; and my good thoughts and my pure thoughts—I know 
them as my guardian angels. After the step I had taken, I feared they would 
have deserted me; but I look about me, and they keep me company still— 
as near me as ever, as much mine as ever.” 

Such then being her condition in her own eyes, what possessed her now 
was a sense not of abasement or trouble, but of exaltation. It was a sense 
not of a lost, but rather of a transfigured, universe; and Grenville’s spirit 
adjusted itself under the direction of hers, as though it were stronger than 
his own. 

** Bobby,” she said to him, ‘‘ I wish to be quiet this morning. We will 
come into the summer-house, and you shall read to me.”’ 

He did so. There was beatitude in obeying her smallest wishes. He 
was not himself particularly in a mood for reading; but he found that this, 
for a reason which soon became more clear to him, did but add to the zeal 
of his obedience, Before luncheon, as they went back to the hotel, he 
picked up a broken flint, and with a laugh put it into her hands. 

“Do you think that pretty ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t you? I wish you did.” 

** Why ?” she asked. 

‘* Because,” he said, ‘if it would only give you pleasure, I would sit all 
day long and break stones for you.”’ 

After luncheon, she was tired and lay down; and he went away for an 
hour or so, in order to leave her quiet. He walked restlessly about the 
borders of the lake ; and removed from her presence, the charm of which 
seemed to protect him, the first bitterness of his morning’s mood revived in 
him ; and when he went back to her, something had begun to stir in him, 
though he did not dare to recognise it, that was like anger against her. He 
did his utmost to disguise from her his changed condition; and his voice 
recovered its tenderness, but he could not recover his spirits. They had 
arranged to take the children for a walk amongst the shadows of the forest, 
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and he tried to hide his dejection in his kindness and his attention to them. 
For a time this succeeded ; but at last the truth was felt by her, his replies 
when he spoke to her were so short, and his smiles were.so slow in coming, 
At last she said to him with a certain constrained abruptness, 

“T know why you are so moody. You are afraid—though you might 
perhaps have thought of it a trifle sooner—that you have done me an injury 
by the hold you have acquired on my affections. Leave that matter to me. 
We have each enough to do to bear our own responsibilities.” 

To his morbidly sensitive ear her voice seemed hard and flippant. He 
hung his head and walked on in silence. 

“‘ Well,” she said presently, “are you not going to speak to me?” 

He looked at her, and was wounded afresh, by a smile that seemed 
almost mocking. 

“‘ Perhaps,” he said, “if what you tell me is true, I had better go and 
bear my responsibility in solitude.” 

‘* Tf you like to,”’ she answered, ‘‘ certainly.” 

He stopped short in his walk, and fixed a long Jook on her. Then he 
held out his hand, and quietly said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she repeated, and turning away moved on. He remained 
where he was, leaning listlessly against a tree, A swarm of torturing 
thoughts at once sprang at him out of their ambush, accusing with hateful 
voices the woman from whom he was parting himself. 

“‘ You,” they said to him, ‘are by no means her first lover. You 
are not the first in fact, and you have not even the first place in her 
fancy.” 

That these suggestions came to his mind like truths it is too much to say ; 
but they irritated him like the stings of mosquitoes, with a pain which he 
despised whilst it maddened him. He looked after her to see if she were 
out of sight. She was not. She was at some distance, but just as his 
eyes turned to her, she too, stopping, had turned a glance towards him— 
a glance which, though still resentful, seemed to be full of melancholy. 
He hurried towards her, as though she were his life escaping him, which 
he must return to, though the process were full of pain. 

‘‘Irma,” he said, “forgive me. My soul will kill itself if I leave you.” 

They walked on side by side, each of them still troubled. At last she 
spoke. 

‘It seemed,”’ she said coldly but yet gently, ‘that whatever your soul 
will do, you could leave me very easily. I never,” she went on presently, 
and her voice was a little harder, ‘I never knew a man take offence so 
quickly.” 

They had reached an open spot, where the children were picking blue- 
bells. 

‘‘T am rather tired,” she said. ‘I am going to sit down. May I ask 
you to spread my cloak on the ground ? ”’ 

He did so, and sat down by her. Her recent speech had filled him with 
fresh bitterness, and inflamed anew the stings of all his recent suspicions. 
He was afraid to speak for fear of what he should hear himself saying ; but 
at last, slowly and firmly, as if he were addressing a stranger : 
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“Tam sorry,” he said, ‘‘ that my temper is so very unreasonable, and 
that I show to so little advantage by the side of your former lovers.” 

She started in horror, and looked at him, as if she could hardly believe 
her ears. 

‘How can you,” she gasped, ‘‘ say a thing like that tome!” Her eyes 
held him motionless. They at once petitioned and judged him. They 
slowly filled with tears, and he saw that her lips trembled. Instead of 
reproaching him she helplessly leaned towards him, and resting her arm on 
his knee, explored his face wistfully. ‘‘ Bobby,” she said, “‘ you shouldn't 
treat me like that. For your sake I have taken off my armour, and now 
you are stabbing me, after you have made me defenceless. Tell me—what 
is it? Why do you think bad things of me ?” 

He tried to explain. He did so very lamely; but she realised that he 
was reminding her of something she had said about ‘‘ other men.”’ 

“T’m not perfect,” she said, ‘“‘I know that. I would willingly tell you all 
there is to tell ; but it’s not much. I’ve been interested in other men—yes, I 
have been interested: but that’s all. Do you believe me? You must. It 
is the entire truth. I don’t quite know,” she continued, ‘“‘ what you are 
thinking about me. I have seen so much less than you. I believe I’m so 
much simpler.” 

“Trma,”’ he said, ‘‘ Irma, are you ?”’ 

“T think so. From you, at least, I have nothing I wish to hide; and 
you are the only person to whom I can say that, or ever could have said it. 
‘Once—yes I must confess this—I thought I could have loved one man ; but 
I didn’t ; and no man, not even that one, has ever so much as held my 
hand. Bobby—you must believe me.” 

Disbelief was impossible. He was conquered: he showed her that he 
was so. Her voice slowly changed to a happy murmur, which still sug- 
gested tears, but tears with a rainbow spanning them. 

“T was like a dog,” she said, ‘‘ that had been beaten all its life. I trusted 
in you ; and you were more cruel than anyone.”’ 

The words sounded like a reproach, but really they were the seal of a 
reconciliation. She seemed to be giving the keys of her heart into his 
hands—to be placing herself wholly at his merey. Her soul lay before him 
as if it were clear water ; he was filled by the sense of how wholly her 
whole being was his ; and he felt that their union had been but half com- 
plete till now. The wood, which a moment ago had been chilled with 
gloom and bitterness, was once more full of sunshine and moss-scented air 
and flowers. This pair, lately so taciturn, sent out their voices to the 
children ; and the laughter of the children, which answered them, was 
hardly more gay than theirs. 

All through dinner that evening enchantment hung in the air. In the 
warm dusk afterwards the children played amongst the glow-worms; and 
then, when the nurse came out, calling them and telling them it was bed- 
time, Grenville and his companion again committed themselves to the boat, 
and noiselessly glided off together into the peace between the sky and 
water. 

The boat was commodious, and Grenville, when he had rowed some way, 
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shipped his oars and seated himself by his companion. They hardly fora 
time felt any need for talking. They each trusted the other to think and to 
brood in silence, each knowing that each was being taken into the other's 
life. All nature conspired to assist the process, touching them through 
their ears and eyes. Over their hearts was the cool of the immeasurable 
twilight. Stars were showing themselves—the immemorial friends of lovers: 
a young moon glittered like liquid silver. All around, the forests, softly dim 
and mysterious, guarded the lake, as they rose above their own reflections ; 
and down in the depths below were the horns of the floating crescent. 

In Grenville’s mind what was taking place was this :—An element in his 
devotion which had already made itself felt, but the nature of which he had 
hardly understood clearly, even when he had been most moved by it and 
had given it intermittent expression, was now coming to the surface, 
definite and recognisable, and growing in power as it did so. This wasa 
longing which his passion had to express itself, not only in the enjoyment 
of her society, but in suffering for the sake of enjoying it. It was a feeling 
in some way resembling that of David, when he would not make an offering 
of that which had cost him nothing. Of its full meaning Grenville was not 
even now aware ; but he knew this much, that one part of its meaning was 
a longing to prove to her and himself as well, how intense this passion was, 
and to glorify it by the witness of self-sacrifice. ‘ I would break stones for 
you, I would die for you.”” These had been fragments of the liturgy which 
Was now inwardly completing itself. The mind becomes conscious of its 
own emotional changes mainly by means of a species of picture writing—a 
swift phantasmagoria of images, of metaphors and analogies. Grenville felt 
his passion to be now mounting on wings, beating the dusk on its way 
heavenwards, and taking her with him. And now, too, his condition flashed 
on him another unexpected facet. For the first time in his life he realised 
in his own experience how matter and spirit are capable of being fused 
together, how the body can rise with the soul instead of weighing it down, 
and how instead of dying it can be changed. 

At last he said to her, ‘‘ Let me breathe in your ear something. If every 
husband loved his wife as well as I love you, marriage would indeed bea 
sacrament, and earth long ago would have been heaven. If our love is 
degradation, there is no elevation possible.”’ 

“Bobby,” she said, ‘‘ why do you fret yourself? I know that my soul 
is living—now for the first time. You say you would die for me. My wish 
is to live for you.”’ 

She had arrived at the same self-knowledge as he had; only he had 
reached it gradually, by a conscious and difficult progress, through opposing 
prepossessions, which had to be met and reasoned with. To her, every- 
thing, though strange, had been entirely simple. She had not reasoned 
about sacrifice, or flesh, or spirit. Her thoughts were lost in him: she had 
ceased to busy them with herself. She only remembered herself, when his 
words had reminded her of it ; and later on, when again they had reached 
the shore ; and when, by-and-bye, the doors of the hotel received her, she 
hardly knew that her feet had touched the earth, or that her cheeks were 
. like fluttered rose-petals. 
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Days and evenings now passed on without their counting them, varying 
little in respect of outward incidents, but witnessing, so far as the consciousness 
of Grenville and his companion were concerned, the formation of a new world 
either of reality or of illusion, Which it was, they had to learn by experi- 
ence. Its formation was an experience in itself. From the first moment 
of his regarding her with any attention, he had not only felt her tempera- 
ment to be attractive to his own, but he had discovered, under a misleading 
manner, that her intellect was active, and that her knowledge, though it 
was scattered, was curiously extensive. He now learnt how her education 
had been the work solely of herself. No guiding hand had been ever held 
out to help her. She had been the lonely sower of seed in her own soul ; 
and some of the seeds had sprung up like wildflowers; others had hardly 
sprouted ; and others, perhaps most, were sleeping. On these his thoughts 
seemed to descend like rain; and ground that before looked barren, began 
to grow green with life. 

The precise nature of their relationship, and what might be its future 
consequences, never troubled them farther by presenting itself as a per- 
plexity. They were insulated for the time from all external circumstances ; 
and their life together appealed to their inner judgment, only on its own 
merits as related to themselves only. In this isolated world, scrutinize it 
as they might, there was nothing to rouse in either of them any moral mis- 
giving. Everything that either had imagined as spiritually or intellectually 
beautiful seemed to be sprouting and growing, and fulfilling itself. They 
seemed to be witnessing the days and the dews of a New Creation, and 
whatever they looked upon seemed to be “ very good.” 

One night, however, in the boat, she said to him, after a long pause, 
during which her eyes had been fixed on the clouds and stars, ‘‘I wonder 


| if—supposing people could see us—people, I mean, that the world describes 


» 





as good She hesitated, and then went on, trying a different form of 
expression, ‘‘ I mean,” she said, “ that, supposing we were not ourselves, 
Isometimes wonder how I myself should judge us.” 

“If you were not one of ourselves,”’ he said, ‘‘ you would, perhaps, judge 
w hardly, and the reason would be that you would necessarily judge us 
wongly. The imaginary history which the world, if it looked, would make 
of us, would be a thing very different—how grotesquely different !—from 
the reality. What are the thoughts that I, Irma, have offered you? Have 
lever breathed to you one that was impure or shameful ? Have I ever 
breathed to you one that was not half-brother to a prayer? My passion 
for you is worship, and my whole being is cleansed by it.” 

“Stop, stop,” she said. ‘‘ No, goon; go on. Do you remember what 
you told me once, that for people who loved truly you believed the heavens 
Were opened as truly as they were for Stephen? Look up; look up. It 
seems as if they were opened now.” 

“Irma, Irma, can this indeed be living? It seems to me to be so much 
more than life. See the depth above us, and the depth reflected under us, 
holding endless space, and all the endless ages, and ourselves like a ball of 
thistle-down floating between two eternities. Where that milky light is 
aré new universes forming themselves—the book of their genesis yet 
VOL. LI. N.S. L 
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remains to be written. From some of these stars the arrows that to-night 
reach us started on their vibrating way before Eve’s foot was in Eden, 
Think of the worlds forming, think of the worlds shining, and the darkened 
suns and systems mute in the night of time. To us, to us, what can it all 
say, more than the sea says to a rainbow in one tossed bubble of foam? 
And yet, Irma, to me it seems that it says something.” 

‘‘ What does it say ?” she murmured almost inaudibly. 

“Tt asks, can it have no meaning, seeing that we are born of it? And 
can we be out of harmony with it, seeing that it speaks to us now ?”’ 

By-and-by that night, when he entered the lodge solitary, he heard him. 
self utter aloud this passionate exclamation—‘‘ Can it be true? Can it be 
I am not dreaming? Is the rose indeed in my hands that I always had 
thought fabulous ? Barren garden of life, bitter frost-bitten furrows, can it 
be that you have bloomed for me into this one wonderful flower ! ” 


CuapTrer XV. 


Most people who have indulged much in the amusement of watching the 
reflections of objects in clear water are familiar with the experience df 
seeing real rocks or pebbles force themselves into view through the visionary 
clouds or foliage. Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi had soon an experience 
that was similar, when a packet of forwarded letters one morning arrived 
from Lichtenbourg. 

They were at breakfast at the time, in her sitting-room with the children, 
and Fritz, who brought in a small budget for her, informed his master that 
for him there was another, which had been taken to the Lodge. Mrs. 
Schilizzi glanced hastily at the envelope. Two or three she tore open, 
and read the contents indifferently ; but she finally came to one at which 
her countenance changed. Grenville looked at her with a vague misgiving, 
silently asking her for an explanation, “It is from my mother-in-law,” 
she said. ‘I don’t know what todo. I really can hardly understand her, 
It seems she wants me at once to go back to London.” She let the letter 
fall on her lap, and turned to him in distressed bewilderment. 

“What has happened?” he asked. ‘Is it illness? Is it anything 
serious ?”’ 

‘*No,” she said; ‘‘ only business. I remember something about it; 
and something has to be done about which I have to be consulted—and— 
more important still—for which they require my signature.” She showed 
Grenville the letter, and explained what she understood of the case to him. 
In spite of the rude break which it would make in their present existence, 
he saw that for her own sake it was really well that she should go; and he 
pointed out to her what she had not at first realised—that the whole busi- 
ness could be settled within a week. ‘‘ Leave the children here,”’ he said, 
“‘and ask the Princess to come to them; and before ten days are over you 
can easily be back again.” 

** And you ?” she said, ‘‘ what will you do?” 
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“TJ will come to England also. Who knows but that my letters may 
also contain a summons? [I had but six weeks of freedom, and four have 
already gone.” 

For a little while she was silent, lost in perplexed thought. 

“T feel,” she said at last, ‘‘as if we had been sailing in a boat of dreams, 
and were now, with all that belongs to us, being lost upon the rocks of 
reality.” 

* Nonsense,” said Grenville, with a vigour which approached roughness, 
but which brought to her, for that very reason, a certain sense of comfort. 
“Tf you and I are only realities to one another, we shall find that it is not 
our boat which is the dream, but the rocks, which you fear will wreck it. 
I will go to the Lodge, and dook at my own letters; and when I come 
back, you shall see me in the character of a practical man.” 

There was every need, he found, for at once redeeming this promise. It 
is true that none of his letters was an absolute summons to return; but 
there were amongst them two important communications which made him 
see that his instant return would be desirable. One was from his man of 
business, the other from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Both of them 
were serious enough in themselves ; but quite apart from the actual news 
contained in them, they brought him face to face with a number of prac- 
tical problems, which he had known for the past week would ask now for a 
new solution, but which had till this moment seemed more or less vague 
and distant. All of a sudden they became close and tangible, and disclosed 
to him, as they did so, all sorts of troubling details. Returning to Mrs. 
Schilizzi he discussed their immediate movements. A messenger was 
despatched to Lichtenbourg, who would go from thence to the Princess, 
faking a letter to her, and returning that night with an answer: and so 
s00n as arrangements could’ be made for the proper care of the children, 
Mrs. Schilizzi would start, by way of Vienna, for England. At first it was 
assumed that Grenville would travel with her; but suddenly, with a 
doubtful smile, she said to him, 

“Do you think you ought to? Perhaps I am foolishly nervous. I 
know the world so little, and I never before had occasion to be nervous at 
all. You must say what is best for me. I trust everything to you.”’ 

“Irma,” he answered earnestly, ‘‘I need hardly tell you this; you 
already are sure enough of it. Were it not for external circumstances, I 
would never for a moment leave you. Every hour of my life I would be 
at your side caring for you. But in this case it may be best that we go 
separately—for part of the way at least. Let me think it over by myself, 
as I put my own things in order. My own things!” he repeated as he 
prepared to go back to the Lodge. ‘‘How wretched to think that my 
things are for a moment separate from yours!” 

As soon as he was alone he set himself to consider the situation. With 
regard to the journey he judged it best on the whole that he should precede 
her to Vienna, where he would meet her and her maid, and go from there 
in the Orient Express to Paris with them. In this way he would avoid 
meeting the Princess, who, since he had reached Vicenza, had heard nothing 
of his movements; and who, if she arrived promptly, as she might very 
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possibly do, would be startled at finding him where he was, in close attend. 
ance on her niece. 

‘‘How much happier ”"—the thought came like a cloud—‘‘how much 
happier life would be, were there nothing in it that required concealing! 
Any one, up till now, would have been welcome to find me anywhere, 
And yet,” he continued, ‘‘ we all of us have our burdens. Let me make 
the best of this one by the way in which I accept its pain.” 

Then with a sigh he let these reflections pass, to take up their lodging in 
some dim chamber of his mind; and others succeeded them, in certain 
respects more formidable, but yet of a kind which he faced with a better 
heart. These, but not the former, he recorded carefully in his diary. 

“A man of imaginative temperament,” he wrote,—‘‘I have always 
thought this—may fill his mind with visions of the deepest and loftiest 
feelings, the tenderest sympathies, the purest principles, and acts of com- 
plete self-sacrifice ; and connecting himself with these by an act of the 
imagination, just as he might connect himself with a character in a poem or 
novel, he will seem to himself to be a fine and sublime person, when he is 
in reality selfish and mean and heartless. Am I myself a person of that 
kind? If so, good God, to what a depth I must have sunk now! For 
nothing can justify me in my present condition but the fact that I am what 
I think I am—the fact that I mean my feelings. DoI mean them? Now 
comes the time for testing them; and I welcome the test. Suddenly, 
during the last fortnight, that strange catastrophe has befallen me, which 
when happening in the sphere of religion, is commonly called conversion, 
A something which I had always considered as something of secondary 
value has bewildered me by showing itself as the one treasure in life, and 
for the sake of securing this—so I have told my soul—I have already sacri- 
ficed much, and am prepared to sacrifice everything. But what I have 
sacrificed thus far has been merely certain scruples, which I have indeed 
respected throughout my life till now, and which I have certainly violated 
not without a pang; but so long as one’s sacrifices are merely at the expense 
of one’s scruples, they;can hardly be accepted as much evidence of one’s sin- 
cerity. I have felt this all the time. Again and again [ have said to her, 
‘ What I long to do is to suffer for you.’ And my meaning I am sure has 
been—though I did not at first perhaps understand it fully—that I longed 
to convince myself of my own absolute sincerity—to convince myself that I 
was offering her my truth, and not my falsehood. Well, sooner than I 
thought, and more completely than I thought, the real trial has come. I 
see now that if I am genuinely devoted to her, if in any serious and self- 
denying way I mean to make my life the companion and support of hers, I 
shall have to sacrifice many things besides scruples. I told her that owing 
to her I should have to sell my property ; and I knew when I said so that 
this was true. But I thought little—indeed I had hardly time to think, of 
all that my words meant. I realise what they mean now. I have received 
a letter informing me that an offer for the whole property has just been 
made, of a kind unexpectedly liberal. My lawyer tells me that if I am to 
sell at all, now is my lucky moment; and indeed I can well believe him. 
Such an offer would probably never be made again. I might have to sell 
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on terms that would leave mea beggar. These will, at all events, make 
me sure of a competence. I must decide within three weeks. Within three 
weeks !—so soon to part with everything! I feel like a prisoner who hears 
that to-morrow is the day of his execution. How near it is all coming! 
And a fortnight ago the entire prospect was different. Then, instead of 
selling my home, I saw before me the redemption of it. I saw life and 
honour returning to the old disconsolate rooms. And now it must all go; 
it must pass away like a shadow—-pictures, furniture, everything, with 
some few exceptions. And why? For the sake of what? Is it not for 
the sake of a shadow ?—a shadow, a dream, a fancy, of which the very 
memory will soon be unintelligible? If that were the case, I am certain 
at least of one thing; I should look on myself as a creature beneath even 
my own contempt. But it is no dream, no shadow, the thing for which I 
shall make this sacrifice. I knew it was not. I knew that the feelings 
within me—the longing, the joy, the worship, the self-devotion—I knew 
that all these were no mere idle sentiment, but that for better or worse they 
were part of my very self. And now I am about to prove that my self- 
knowledge was true. Can my love be unreal, if I give up so much for it ? 
Can it be selfish, if for her sake I am leaving all ? 

“T talk about all. I don’t mean my property only, That is something ; 
but I shall have to leave more than that. I think so, at all events; and at 
all events I am prepared to leave it. {tis my new career that I am refer- 
ring to. That would take me to Constantinople, and part me from her for 
an undetermined period. Irma, for those who are united as you and I are, 
there must be no separation such as this. Let me keep as near to you as I 
may, we shall be separated often enough. How often I cannot tell. The 
difficulties of our future till this morning were mere abstractions to me ; and 
for the first time they are showing themselves as hard realities. They may 
be more, or they may be fewer than I anticipate: but be they what they 
may, I promise you this faithfully—there shall never be a day or an hour 
which I could possibly give to you, and which I will fail to give you, on 
account of what it may cost myself. The kind old man who would have 
acted so liberally to me about my marriage—the minister who has taken so 
friendly an interest in my advancement—to both of these I shall have to 
explain myself somehow; how I hardly know. I shall have, without the 
delay of a needless day, to let the authorities know that they must not 
reckon on my services. It will be difficult. There will be difficulties every- 
where. And yet, what am 1? Iam so mad or so inspired—I have so 
completely lost my reason, or so completely found my soul—that all these 
difficulties, even whilst they fret and perplex me, and put an end to these 
weeks stolen from heaven, are at the same time filling me with exultation, 
and in every pang they inflict, are saying to me ‘ You are true to her.’”’ 

He wrote this that morning, before rejoining her at luncheon; and he 
felt, having done so, more at peace with himself. Of the thoughts he had 
recorded he said little to her: but she felt in his manner a certain new 
quality which touched her, and soothed her, and gave her an added trust 
in him. He told her the conclusion he had come to, with regard to their 
journey : and though she winced at the idea of leaving him even for a day, 
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she agreed that his plan was wise ; and in the course of the afternoon she 
said to him, ‘If I liked you less, I should be more unhappy at parting from 
you: but the more I know you, the more of you enters into my soul, and 
will still remain with me, even when you are absent. Listen to me. | 
trust you. These are three short words ; but all that is best and strongest 
in a woman’s passion is implied in them.” 

Late that night the messenger who had been sent to the Princess returned 
with a letter from her, full of all sorts of kindness. She said however that 
to come to the hotel in the forest was an adventure beyond her strength; 
and she begged that, in their mother’s absence, the two children might be 
sent back to thecastle. ‘In fact,’’ she added, “ unless you telegraph to the 
contrary, I will meet you at Lichtenbourg to-morrow, in the middle of the 
day, and receive them straight from your hands, as you are on your way 
to Vienna.” 

“In that case,” said Grenville, ‘‘ I will be gone to-morrow, at cock-crow. 
I shall have the start of you by a few hours only. You will reach Vienna 
at midnight. I will call on you, at your apartments, next morning; and 
that same afternoon we will start together for Paris.” 

They dined that evening at the lodge, without the children. “In thirty- 
six hours,” she said, ‘‘ I shall again be with you: but still, since we have been 
known and belonged to one another, this is our first good-bye. Will you 
think me doubting and fretful if I ask you one thing? Are you sure you 
will be mine always?’ ‘There wasa gentle solemnity both in her voice 
and look, which produced the sensation in him of being bound afresh to 
her—bound by a new link which was indeed unnecessary, but the added 
pressure of which he felt and received with gratitude. As he walked back 
with her to her door, she clung to his arm like a child, being taken to school, 
and about to be parted from its parent. The starlight showed on her 
cheeks something that gleamed like dew; and as she hid them and dried 
them in her sleeve, she murmured “ I want never to leave you.” 

Grenville had to start by four o’clock in the morning. The sinking moon 
still shone as he dressed himself; but none of the lights of day were yet 
busy amongst the eastern clouds. The lamps of the carriage he was to 
travel in, were staring with their nocturnal eyes; and he drove off behind 
the four jangling horses, feeling as if all the world were from henceforward to 
be night. Knowing that the sight would pain him, he turned to watch 
the hotel, as a man whose tooth is aching cannot resist touching it: anda 
desolating sense filled him, that though she would be soon restored to him, 
the conditions of their perfect union were done with, were lost for ever. 
The mysterious forests at first saturated with the darkness, and then as the 
wan dawn touched them yielding it up like an exhalation, would at any 
other time have charmed and aroused his fancy. But now every mile of 
the road meant to him one thing only—a return from Eden, into the for- 
gotten troubles of life. Lichtenbourg, with its hotels and gardens, as he 
reached it in the ashy twilight, desolated him with vivid memories of his 
first days of acquaintance with it. Those days as he saw them now, were 
coloured with the light of what succeeded them. They were vivid with 
hope and promise; but they were past, and their promise seemed vain. 
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Horses were changed at the Hétel Impériale, where he had stayed. The 
front doors were closed ; but his mind through the shuttered glass saw the 
gleam of a certain brown hat and dress, which had appeared to him on the 
sunny morning of a day that fluttered with cherry-blossoms. ‘Irma! 
Irma!” he constantly muttered to himself as he waited: and then presently 
the horses were put to; and whatever he muttered further, the bells and 
the wheels drowned it. When he reached the railway station, he expe- 
rienced another shock. His life of late had been so removed from the 
world, and had given time such a new and expanded value, that though 
hardly a fortnight ago he had arrived at this very place, a train seemed as 
strange to him as if he had not seen one for years; and the musty smell 
which came from the red plush cushions of his compartment, seemed to 
him the breath of our common unprofitable life. This journey to Vienna 
he compared dreamily with his last, when his mind was perplexed with 
thoughts about Lady Evelyn, stimulated with thoughts of his own brilliant 
prospects, and troubled—little as he at the time knew it—by her, under 
whose influence all these prospects would evaporate. ‘‘I can hardly 
believe,” he reflected, ‘‘all that has happened to me ina fortnight. All 
those interests I had meant to live for, and even the very world that holds 
them, I have already resolved to sacrifice, and am now on my way to do 
so. Ican hardly imagine the value I once set on them. On the other 
hand, the thing which I value now, and for the sake of which I am renounc- 
ing everything else, is a pearl hid ina field which I flattered myself I should 
never enter.” 

When he reached Vienna about three in the afternoon, the change which 
had taken place in himself came home to him yet more vividly. The last 
time he had been there, and especially the time before, the very air of the 
streets had seemed to whisper of ambition to him. He had felt himself 
becoming one of the important figures of Europe, and about to be honoured 
and welcomed as a part of its most stately life: whilst the pride of blood 
which underlay his desire of achievement had been stimulated there as it 
could have been nowhere else. But now all was different. The very 
reasons which formerly had made the Austrian capital, with all its glitter of 
to-day and all its traditions of yesterday, seem to him familiar and sympa- 
thetic, made it now seem bleak and alien. It seemed as if he had neither 
part nor lot in it. Under other circumstances, without losing an hour, he 
would have gone to the British Embassy to see the Ambassador and his 
wife ; but now, though he thought of them still as two of his best friends, 
he shrank from the atmosphere which breathed through their bright drawing- 
rooms. It was once his natural element: he should now, he felt, be like a 
ghost in it. Far more answering to his mood was what he actually did 
with himself. He went to the offices of the International Sleeping-Car 
Company and took three places for Paris in next day’s Orient Express. In 
doing this he was conscious of doing something, not for himself only, but 
also for the woman he was devoted to; and the simple act seemed to be 
bringing him close to her. He even welcomed the fact that he had, out of 
his own pocket, to take an extra ticket, in order that she and her maid 
might be quite secure of having a cabin to themselves. That business 
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concluded, he rambled through the town like a tourist, and presently 
bethought himself of going to the Ring or Boulevard, in which her apart- 
ment was situated, and taking a look at her windows. This he found, 
however, was hardly an attainable solace, as there was nothing to tell him 
which her windows were. They were somewhere or other in a huge block 
of building, whose frontage was rough with carving and gay with extended 
awnings, the entire upper part being devoted to flats or offices, the lower to 
glittering shops. Mdme. Schilizzi’s flat was apparently over the shop of a 
jeweller. and some of the objects in the window were at once so tasteful 
and splendid that Grenville for a minute or two stood in the street studying 
them. Whilst thus engaged he was startled by the sound of his own name, 
pronounced with a charming though very foreign inflexion, and looking 
round he discovered the Countess C , who seemed to have just emerged 
from the jeweller’s swing-doors. She was full of questions, which she gave 
him no time to answer, and then of invitations, answers to which she 
demanded ; but, finding that Grenville was only a bird of passage, and that 
he could neither come to her castle in the country nor join her in her box 
at the opera, she insisted on taking him off that moment for a drive in the 
Prater. Unwilling to yield, he had yet no excuse for refusing. A huge 
engine of torture in the shape of a heavy barouche, with two gawky foot- 
men in salmon-coloured stockings, attending it, was there touching the 
curbstone ; and this was presently bearing him away with the Countess, 
hardly more willing than Proserpine when she went from the fields of 
Enna. Till they reached the Prater ennui was his chief suffering, but here 
ennui was lost in a kind of painful interest. As they drove through the 
crowd of carriages, or paused now and then under the trees, the Countess 
kept pointing out to him this and that personage, one great as a magnate, 
one fascinating as a beauty, whom he ought to know, and whom he would 
know, would he only stay in Vienna. Some of these desirable acquaint- 
ances stopped for a moment and spoke to her; and Grenville noticed in 
men and women both the same charm of manner which had at once 
attracted him in the Countess. Suddenly a carriage came by, the harness 
glancing with silver, and the servants breasting the air with gold lace and 
crimson waistcoats. It contained two ladies and a dark-bearded handsome 
man. 

‘* Look,”’ said the Countess, ‘‘ there is the King of Moldavia.” 

Grenville turned, but it was not the king he looked at. What held his 
attention was two faces under parasols. Of one he only saw that it was 
middle-aged, refined, and cynical. The other he recognised by its wonder- 
ful velvety eyes—a face now set off by a dress almost insolent in its 
daintiness. Everyone as it passed gave it the homage of a stare. It was 
the face of Miss Juanita Markham. 

‘¢The woman with her,” said the Countess, ‘is the well-known Baroness 
xX I suppose you have heard her story. Your pretty compatriot is 
hardly to be congratulated on her friend ; and as for the king, they say he 
is tiring of her already.” 

All this spectacle, varying, bewildering, brilliant, with a key to it here 
and there given by the Countess’s comments, had for Grenville, no doubt, 
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a degree of interest; but it pained and chilled him in two distinct ways. 
It made him feel how Irma was taking him away from it ; and also how it, 
at the moment, was taking him away from Irma. His imagination, he felt, 
was being invaded by a vulgar crowd out of the street, which divided him 
from her to whom all its domain was consecrated. ‘Irma! Irma!” he 
again repeated to himself passionately, but under his breath, and with a due 
mundane self-repression, so that the Countess, who once actually caught a 
murmur, concluded that he was merely blowing away a speck of dust from 
his waistcoat. 

At last his trial was over. The Countess dropped him at his hotel. The 
moment the porter saw him he put into his hand a letter. Grenville 
received it eagerly, fancying it might be from Mrs. Schilizzi. It was not. 
It was from the ambassadress, who had somehow heard of his arrival. She 
begged him to come that night to dinner ; there would be no party. He 
despatched an acceptance, resigned rather than pleased; and, indeed, when 
the time came he was little less than miserable. His host and hostess 
talked to him much of his prospects; and he could not explain that they 
were now his prospects no longer. He was conscious of their wishes for 
his success, but their very wishes irritated him. He felt as jealous of any 
influence that would draw him from Mrs. Schilizzi as he could feel of any 
that would draw her from him, A strange sensation was dawning on him 
that his affection for her was, except for herself, making him alone in life. 
Wearied with the fatigues of the day, he returned to his hotel early, and 
was just preparing to close his eyes in sleep, and so to abridge the hours 
which still separated him from her, when the thought suddenly struck him 
that it might be a help and a pleasure to her if he went to the station and 
met her on her arrival. To rouse himself now was really a matter of effort ; 
his eyelids were so heavy he could hardly keep them apart. But rouse 
himself he did, and re-dressed himself; and driving to the station, he 
awaited her. As the train came drifting in, he half feared that something 
would have detained her, and his heart gratuitously embittered itself with 
a pang of groundless disappointment. Amongst the dim figures that 
emerged he soon detected hers, and hastened to her glowing with sudden 
happiness. With a start of surprise and pleasure, she gave him her hand 
and looked at him; but the moment after, the pleasure gave place to ner- 
vousness, and her voice, hardening and acquiring a note of petulance, ‘* You 
shouldn’t have come,”’ she said. ‘‘ Please go away and leave me.”’ 

‘Can I do,” he said, “nothing for you? May not I get you a 
carriage ?”’ 

‘‘No, no,” she said, almost turning her back on him. ‘‘ Good-night ; 
you can call at twelve to-morrow.” Grenville returned to the bed 
on which he had been about to rest himself, full of a bewildered bitter- 
ness which made rest impossible. He could not banish her strange 
reception of him from his memory. Her voice through the watches of 
the night kept ringing and echoing in his ears ; and hour by hour its tone 
became harder and more bitter, till her image at last appeared to him, 
as he lay there half dreaming, like that of a woman who bad suddenly 
grown to hate him, and having ruined his life was going now to spurn it 
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away from her. The condition of his thoughts in the morning was some- 
what calmer, but a sense of estrangement from her remained with him even 
then, and anxiety branded his forehead with its keen physical pain. But 
through all this he was famishing for her presence ; and it wanted still a 
good ten minutes to twelve when he was standing at the door of the building 
in which her apartment was, and rousing the concierge with a peal of the 
electric bell. 

‘¢ The first floor,” said the man. ‘‘ The first door on the right.” 

And Grenville, with trembling hand, was presently again ringing. A 
white-capped woman with an inquiring look admitted him, and, passing 
through a lobby in which the carpets were up, he found himself in a large 
drawing-room overlooking the street. There were no traces of life in it, 
except that on one of the tables was a pair of gloves and a parasol, both of 
which he recognised. He looked about him, full of curious interest. The 
floor was covered with thick red velvet carpet. There were red velvet 
chairs and sofas, whose woodwork was sumptuously carved, but which 
suggested the fittings of an hotel, rather than of a private dwelling. The 
walls were papered with staring brown and gold, relieved only by two 
large mirrors and a life-sized photograph of the Emperor, liberally coloured 
in oil. Here and there were some fine vases and candelabra, but they 
seemed arranged for sale rather than ornament ; and the only other objects 
that decorated the shelves and tables were some ormolu trays for cigar-ash, 
some inlaid cabinets for cigars, and several sets of bottles and glasses for 
liqueurs, coloured and gilt as gaudily as artists in glass could make them. 
One thing more he discovered, and one thing only. It was a photograph 
lying under one of the ormolu ash-trays, faded and ragged, and representing 
a half-clothed Viennese actress. 

Anything more depressing, anything more hopelessly bourgeois it would 
hardly have been possible to imagine. And this was the home, or at least, 
one of the homes, of the woman to whom he was devoting everything! 
He thought of the drawing-rooms at the Embassy, and compared them with 
it. They seemed to belong to two wholly different universes—designed for 
the lives of people who had not a thought in common. A surprise which 
he could not analyse at first occupied his mind, and madd him forget how 
the time was passing: but at last it gave place to wonder as to when Mrs. 
Schilizzi would present herself; and wonder by-and-by gave place to 
impatience and resentment. Of all the troubles of life, the strained suspense 
of waiting, with every nerve stretched of doubt, of hope, and of hearing, in 
proportion to its real importance is the hardest for some temperaments to 
bear. Grenville’s temperament was one of these; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he soon was enduring tortures. Angry savage thoughts 
came leaping into his consciousness, longing to assail the woman whose 
conduct seemed now so heartless; and he felt as he stood amongst them 
like a man in a cage of lions, trying to beat them down, to kill them, or to 
cow them into silence, and yet stung with a temptation to let them have 
their way. At last—and it seemed that he had been kept on the rack for 
hours—he heard, or he thought he heard, something like a distant rustle. 
All his senses of a sudden became hearing. He held his breath; he 
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started ; the door suddenly opened; and there before him, her eyes eager 
with welcome, was the woman for whom he waited. 

She looked at him; she came up to him. She was wholly, entirely, 
different from the distorted image which his mind had been just fashioning ; 
but the stress of his late mood was still affecting his muscles, and his voice 
and look as he greeted her were, against his will, unnatural. She had 
greeted him as she used to do in the forest, at once gentle and passionate ; 
and it was not for a minute or two that she took note of his change. At 
last she said, scanning him :— 

‘What's the matter with you? Are you angry? Have I kept you 
waiting? Am I late?” 

“No,” he said, smiling in spite of himself, ‘‘ only three-quarters of an 
hour. It wasn’t that; only after your anger last night, I felt rather doubt- 
ful if you ever would come at all. I thought, you see, that at the station I 
might have been some help to you. In fact I got out of bed in the middle 
of the night to come. You must forgive me for doing unintentionally what 
roused in you so much resentment.’’, 

For the first time the idea seemed to dawn on her that she had done or 
said anything which could possibly wound his feelings. A flush came into 
her cheeks, and a sudden moisture into her eyes, and putting her hands on 
his shoulders, she whispered, ‘‘ Dear, forgive me. Come, Bobby, come, sit 
down by me. We are all alone—forgive me. But coming to meet me 
like that, late at night at the station, might possibly have put me in sucha 
very false position, You know you told me yourself how readily the world 
would judge wrongly of us. I felt so afraid and nervous, I hardly know what 
I said to you: and I trusted you so completely, I felt you would understand.” 

The trouble was over, peace had again returned to him. ‘In twenty 
minutes,’ she said, ‘‘I have told them to bring luncheon. Oh, Bobby, tell 
me what do you think of this place? Isn’t it dreadful? It will show you 
something of what my life is. Paul thinks it’s beautiful. At first I tried 
to alter it; but it made him perfectly furious. He swore at me. He did 
more than swear, Look at my wrist. Do you see that faint scar on it ? 
Wait a moment, and I will show you what is its history.” She went to a 
drawer in a cabinet and brought out an ivory paper-knife. ‘‘ Paul,” she 
said, ‘‘ struck me with that, because I told him his room was vulgar, and 
wanted to put away those terrible sets of liqueur things. And there—I see, 
you’ve been looking at that photograph. The woman is Paul’s great 
friend, and when I am away she reigns here. He thinks I know nothing 
about her, and this he must have left by accident. So far as appearances 
go, he is full of ideas of respectability ; and he thinks that I ought to be 
ignorant that bad women exist. Ah!” she exclaimed sighing, and sud- 
denly changing the subject, not as if in pain, but rather as if it repelled and 
wearied her, ‘‘ how often when I looked round this room have I thought of 
our rooms at home—the shelves crowded with books, the chintzes and the 
faded carpets. Hark; here is Gretchen with the luncheon. When we have 
lunched we must go: and you must meet me punctually at the train.” 

This arrangement entailed a two hours’ separation; Grenville bore it in 
peace. Their quarrel had made their union closer. 
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He was at the station before her, watching the passengers for the express, 
as they slowly assembled, and hoping they would all be strangers. He 
deputed Fritz to wait for Mrs. Schilizzi, to help her maid with the luggage, 
and to see them settled in their places. Until the train had started, he 
had hardly done more than speak to her. No one could have imagined 
that they were travelling together by concert. She appreciated the quickness 
with which he had learnt his lesson. But as soon as the train was off and 
they both were perfectly satisfied that there was not a single passenger 
known by sight to either of them, they secured a sofa in the saloon which 
formed part of the train, and engaged a table for dinner in the restaurant 
car adjoining. It was five when they started in the mellow and golden 
afternoon, and the air from the gardens in the suburbs came with a gust of 
summer. In half an hour they were nearing meadows and wooded hills, 
vivid with exuberant green ; and the shining curves of the Danube began 
to show and hide themselves, here reflecting a sail, here a town or a villa, 
and here the domes and facade of some palatial monastery. During their 
dinner they had drifted, not perceiving it, into the night; and the windows, 
instead of revealing the moving landscape, did but repeat the light of the 
lamps in the gilded roof. Mrs. Schilizzi retired with her maid to her own 
compartment, and Grenville shared his with a pasha and two Roumanians. 
The following evening, again in the warmth and sunlight, their eyes began 
to be greeted by lodges and blossoming gardens, and houses with mansard 
roofs. Then came buildings stretching in long white masses, and tall brick 
chimneys pricking the clear blue air. The train rattled over points; and 
they were soon stationary in Paris. To Grenville and his companion the 
journey had been a long idyll, and they had almost banished from their 
minds the doubtful sequel it was leading to. But an hour or two later, when 
after a hasty meal they found themselves seated in a crowded carriage for 
Calais, and heard the language of England spoken in several accents, when 
English newspapers were being called for and unfolded, and two puffy- 
looking men began making arrangements for going next night to a farce at 
a certain theatre in the Strand—they felt for a second time that they had 
dropped down out of cloudland, and would have to face and struggle with 
the squalid difficulties of reality. 

W. H. Mattock. 


*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 











